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Proceedings of the IRE 


“TRANSISTOR 


Proceedings of the IRE 


INFRARED PHYSICS 
ano TECHNOLOGY 


MOST MAGAZINES GET DATED 


«+» With 
Proceedings 
it takes a little longer... 


WHEN radio-electronics engineers want up-to-date 
information on any subject in their field, they turn 
with confidence to back copies of Proceedings — 
copies that in fact may be many months old! That's 
because Proceedings’ articles are so authoritative and 
forward-looking that they stay timely much longer 
than one would expect, especially in our swiftly- 
changing field of radio-electronics. 





What advantage does this hold for you? 
Place an ad in next month’s issue of Proceedings, and it will be 
exposed immediately to our 63,696 member-engineers. More, scores 
of prospective customers will continue to see your ad each week for 
months after, as they continue to turn to that issue for information 
and guidance. This way, your ad stays current much longer! 


How well does Proceedings cover the field? 


No complete listing of radio-electronic engineers is available; people 
who want to gauge the size of the field go by IRE membership! Each 
month, every IRE member receives and treasures his own copy of 
Proceedings. This means that with every advertisement you insert in 
this publication you cover the whole field. 


That covers quantity. How about quality of readership? 
Please! You don’t even have to be an engineer to read Magazine B, 
but it takes years of specialized training, and high intelligence, before 
a man can qualify to join the Institute of Radio Engineers, and begin 
to read Proceedings. 


Agreed, Proceedings readers must know radio-electronics, 

but can they buy? 
In a recent survey of Proceedings readership, all of those inter- 
viewed said they have some purchasing responsibility. Apart from this, 
look into the roster of any radio-electronics company: you'll find the 
key positions are held by IRE members. IRE members not only buy 
some radio-electronic components for their own use, but collectively 
they buy billions of dollars worth of equipment for their firms each 
year. 


How's Proceedings’ circulation? 

to, Going up steadily. The six-month average to June 30 1960 was 63,696, 
iy ., (A.B.C.) but we’re way beyond that already. Who are the new readers? 
a ARC) i Radio-electronic engineers—new and not-so-new—who now qualify 
“~aayc §=6 for IRE membership. And we also have 15,550 student subscribers 
Suaas who'll be buying from you in the not too distant future. 


Money's still a factor. How do Proceedings rates compare? 


You can reach your important, select audience all year through in 
Proceedings for just $9,720 (1961 rates). A similar schedule in a 
semi-monthly would cost $23,270 . . . and in a weekly, $46,280! You 
thus save up to $36,560 when you advertise in Proceedings. 


Call or write today for all the facts! 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 ° MUrray Hill 2-6606 
Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis * tos Angeles * San Francisco 














PORTRAIT OF A BUYER PROTECTING HIS PROPERTY 


Surely it is understandable that a timorous buyer 
wants to protect his sources, And it proves that he 
knows his business—because there’s nothing so impor- 
tant to an industrial buyer as product information. In 
other words, sources, 


Prime ‘source for sources is Thomas Publishing Com- 
pany. Every year Thomas compiles the most complete 
directory of product information in the world—Thomas 
Register. TR is a weighty tome—about 48 lbs. of buy- 
ing aid that lists 75,000 different product classifications 
on 10,000 pages, with 13,000 advertisers. 


Equally weighty, but not in pounds, is Thomas’ monthly 


product information newspaper for buyers, Industrial 


Equipment News. In IEN, buyers find details, draw- 
ings, cutaways, the whole product story told tersely. 
Over 81,000 buyers use IEN. 


No industrial sales program is complete until product 
information is by the buyer’s hand. To reach the buyer, 
advertise in IEN and TR. Published by Thomas product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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1961 Public Construction Contract Awards Up 25% 


Indications point to a 4 percent increase in the dollar volume of 
all construction for 1961. This would mean a record volume of about 
$57 billion for new construction, and about $20 billion for mainte- 


nance and repair, for a total of about $77 billion, ANEW RECORD. 


Because Equipment Turnover is HIGH... 


YOU SELL MOR 


in the PIT and QUARRY INDUSTRIES .... 


The annual equipment replacement rate is higher in these industries, due to the 
rugged and abrasive nature of these operations. The wear and tear on machines 
is tremendous, providing a most rewarding replacement market for manufac- 


turers of heavy material handling, processing and auxiliary equipment. 


These are active and growing industries which supply the giant construction in- 
dustry with most of its building materials . . . sand and gravel . . . crushed 


stone, cement, lime, gypsum and other industrial minerals. 


Increase your sales to this basic industry in 1961 through advertising 


si eonii x in PIT AND QUARRY, read by the largest audience in both quality 
Nef 
ae and quantity. Preferred by most advertisers for 19 consecutive years. 


a 


REVIEW ana FORECAST 


Of The Nonmetallic Miners 


What is your opportunity for sales to this Industry in 1961? 


Send for this Annual Review and Forecast of 196! plant expansions and pro- 
duction in the Pit and Quarry industries. Gives both readers and advertisers a 
clear picture of future profit possibilities. Over the years, forecasts made by 
the editors of PIT AND QUARRY have proven remarkably dependable. 


@ ( m 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ° CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











PIT AND QUARRY . PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PURCHASING GUIDE ° MODERN CONCRETE . CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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April 


TRIAL MARKETING 





shop talk .. . 


Gey After three years of being 
strictly on the listening end, indus- 
trial agency men get to talk back in 
this issue. 

For the past three Aprils, we’ve 
run articles telling why industrial 
accounts fire their agencies and get 
new ones. Once again we’ve asked 
that same question of a group of in- 
dustrial advertising managers who 
have recently switched agencies. 
But we've also asked a group of 
agency men for their side of the 
story on account switches. 

The article giving the gripes from 
both sides begins on page 31. Both 
ad managers and agency men re- 
main anonymous, so their comments 
are completely uninhibited. The 
article, we think, helps blow away 
some of the smoke that clouds agen- 
cy switches. 


Gey We think that Kenneth Con- 
ners has come remarkably close to 
defining the major ills of industrial 
advertising in his adman’s version 
of “The Ugly American,” beginning 
on page 38. 

The frightening thing about his 
series of fictional vignettes describ- 
ing inept and ineffective industrial 
admen is that they don’t sound like 
fiction at all. 


Gg@y The sometimes nebulous re- 
lationship between industrial sales 
management and advertising is 
brought into sharper focus through 
the “Industrial Sales Executives 
Forum” feature beginning on page 
42. 

Eight industrial sales managers 
have contributed to the feature, tell- 
ing what policies they think should 
govern the relationship of the sales 
manager to company admen and to 
advertising agencies. The article will 
give admen insight into sales man- 
agers’ thinking and will provide 
guidance to sales managers as they 
deal with admen and advertising. 


ey If you sell to a number of dif- 
ferent industries, the article begin- 
ning on page 47 may help you do a 
better promotional job and/or save 
you money. It is written by General 
Electric adman Phil Johnson, who 
describes the system he uses to pro- 
duce market-oriented literature. 

Of course anyone can bring out 
literature beamed at a specific mar- 
ket—if he wants to spend enough 
money. The beauty of this thing is 
that it does the job at low cost. 


Gy You don’t have to be big to 
have big ideas. Witness the case of 
Nu-Matic Grinders, Inc., a pint-size 
Cleveland company, whose presi- 
dent, Art Raske, believes he has 
come up with an idea that will revo- 
lutionize marketing in his particular 
segment of the metalworking in- 
dustry. 

The story of Art Raske’s big idea 
is told by IM associate editor Bud 
Reese in an article beginning on 
page 51. 


dey A major IM project each year 
is the tabulation, in the April issue, 
of business publication billings by 
advertising agencies. The feature 
begins, in this issue, on page 54. 

A total of 247 agencies are listed 
in this year’s tabulation. All of them 
bill $25,000 or more in business pa- 
pers. We’ve made one major change 
this year—the elimination of the 
news weekly magazines from the 
accounting. This, we think, elim- 
inates a good deal of consumer bill- 
ing that crept into previous tabula- 
tions. For that reason we feel this 
year’s tabulation is an even more 
accurate gage of the various agen- 
cies’ rankings in the industrial ad- 
vertising field. 


The Edities 


Complete table of contents... .pages 4&5 





RESTORES 
FREE. 
BREATHING 


to the Big Plant 
MAINTENANCE MARKET 


High vitamin *‘SEE”’ 
of IM & PO triggers quick 
response to ads ...un 


content 


blocking all cranial cavities. 
Breathing becomes free, 
deep and natural. 





r 72,000 moa in | 


GE finds a low-cost way to pinpoint sales literature .. . 





Maintenance 
and plant 


Try an ad today... 
it's Medially proven! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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Let’s look at both sides of industrial ad agency firings .... 


Ad managers complain about agency neglect; agency men complain 

about tight-fisted clients, in this article based on an IM survey that 

bares the major gripes that lead to industrial account changes. 
Leo Anderson 


How Kaiser promoted itself out of a market slump ........ 


Kaiser Aluminum increases its share of the market with a promotional 
program that includes everything from stepped up advertising to put- 
ting the product on a hi-fi record. 


Recognize anyone among these ‘ugly advertisers’? ...... 


The fictional ‘ugly American,’ inept U. S. diplomat, has plenty of 
counterparts in industrial advertising, says this adman. Here are the 


stories of a few of them. Kenneth W. Conners 


Industrial sales managers give their views on advertising . . 


In this “Industrial Sales Executives Forum” feature, eight sales man- 
agers give their opinions on what policies should govern the rela- 
tionship of an industrial company's top sales executive with the com- 


pany’s admen and with its advertising agency. 


The job of producing literature tailored to each of several different 
markets is a difficult and costly one. In this article, a General Electric 
adman tells how he handles the problem effectively and economically. 

Phillip M. Johnson 


Will this idea cure an industry's marketing ills?. 


Nu-Matic Grinders, a small manufacturer of grinding wheels, is out to 
convince the giant companies that produce allied products that they 
should join in an integrated marketing effort. Here’s what Nu-Matic 
has in mind and what it hopes to accomplish. Bud Reese 


Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in business papers ...... 


For the 10th straight year, BBDO leads in IM’s exclusive annual tabu- 
lation of business publication space placement by advertising agen- 
cies. J. Walter Thompson, Fuller & Smith & Ross and Interpublic, Inc., 
are second, third and fourth. 


Here’s an economical way to produce parts manuals ...... 


Charles Bruning Co. uses plastic binding to produce versatile, new 
parts and instruction booklets. 


A basic guide to training industrial salesmen—part 3 ...... 


This third article of IM’s four-part Encyclopedia of Marketing series on 
industrial sales training outlines the marketing responsibilities of man- 
agement and the field sales force, and describes how an effective 
training program can help the salesmen develop the skills required to 
carry out their duties. R. A. Gopel 
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How to produce a good external publication ............ 


Here’s the story of one of the country’s best external publications— 
along with tips from the editor on how the magazine gets that way. 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


What does public relations mean in your company? ....... 


Because public relations always has been a sort of blanket term that 
can cover almost anything, we asked our ‘Top Management Forum” 
panel what it means to them. Here are their answers. 


Why industrial salesmen like to sell with desk-top films ... 


Desk-top slidefilm sales presentations are growing more popular in 
industrial selling. Here are some of the reasons. 


Defense program takes new directions ............+.++: 


The long range policies of the new Defense Department heads are be- 
ginning to take shape. This special report tells of the problems the de- 
partment faces—and it gives an indication of how the new policies 
will affect the vast defense market. Stanley E. Cohen 


Why not base ad budgets on profits instead of sales?...... 


A provocative problem from a Chicago advertising manager brings 
a number of interesting comments from our “Problems in Industrial 
Marketing” panel. 


Phillips forces distribution with sales training course ...... 


Phillip Drill’s sales training Sweepstakes” put punch in a jobber train- 
ing program that produces a host of promotional benefits. The pro- 
gram wins top prize in the April ‘Sales Promotion Idea-of-the-Month”’ 


competition. Suzanne Randegger 


Test your ads against these, for ‘personal involvement’ ... . 


Copy Chasers point up the difference between good and poor copy 
by asking their readers to decide which examples go further toward 
involving them personally, not as admen, but as human beings—men 
with a future to worry about. 


Advertising volume in business Meeting dates 

papers : thie News of industrial marketing 
AIA news . Advertiser changes 
Copy chasers Agency changes 
Editorially speaking Media changes 
IM gallery . Problems in industrial marketing 
IM reprints available 
Industrial shows - 
Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids - 
Marketing milestones 
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Top management forum 
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FAST, 


FAST 
LS 


RELIEF 


FROM BOGGED DOWN 
DISTRIBUTION! 


When the end of a day finds 
you with that upset, head- 
achy, tired-all-over feeling 
Take an ad in 


industrial 
Distributor 
News 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS contains a number 
of medially proven ingredi- 
ents. A CIRCULATION OF 
OVER 25,000 INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS, a DY- 
NAMIC EDITORIAL CON.- 
TENT & EXCLUSIVE NEWS 
COVERAGE OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTOR NEWS. 


So, for FAST, 
FAST,FAST ACTION 


on your advertising, rely on 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR 
NEWS! It’s better than 
aspirin or even aspirin with 
buffering! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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in manufacturing 


the VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE is... 


THE 
ENGINEERING 


FUNCTION 
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Your prime market is... 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION! 


AMONG METALWORKING MAGAZINES there’s much talk today of ‘‘the buying team’’— 
made up of members of corporate management, engineering, plant-production and pur- 
chasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team’’ does exist, it’s a provable fact that the vital buying 
influence, in the vast majority of manufacturing product purchases, is THE ENGINEERING 
FUNCTION. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of this 
function. It’s engineering that must... 


plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities for efficient production « estimate expenditures, recommend replace- 
ment of equipment e and continually strive to improve output until unit cost is at a 
minimum and quality at its highest. 





Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these functions is the vital buying influence in 
manufacturing! 





Your prime prospect is... 
the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE you must reach is the tool and manufacturing engineer. 
This term is not a title; it’s descriptive of a function, the engineering function. The tool and 
manufacturing engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the effi- 
cient manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many titles. 
He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer or process engineer. 
Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 








His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, automation equipment, jigs 
and fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He’s constantly faced with the necessity of 
making important decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify or 
recommend the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 





He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine—THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 


The one best way to reach him is... 
through his own professional magazine! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER magazine is written solely for the engineer 
who creates new methods, specifies new equipment and coordinates manufacturing 
processes. 

Continuing surveys of readership assure that the magazine adheres to its prime editorial 
objective, which is that of keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances and trends— 
and thus not only help them solve their day-to-day problems but assist them in their long- 
range planning. 

As a result, THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high reader- 
ship and an exceptional 86 per cent renewal rate! 


This high readership assures your advertising far more than usual consideration. Like the 
magazine's editorial content, your product story is read by more than 40,000 engineers 
who are constantly seeking ways to cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency—the 


men who comprise industry’s vital buying influence! 
the tool and 


manutacturing 
engineer 
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Published by American Society of Too/ and Manufacturing Engineers + 10700 Puritan Ave. « Detroit 38, Mich. 
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“You mean 
to stand there, Al, 
and tell me 


One ImMaf»h 


buys for this 
CRY plant?” 


Cz. KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical decision-maker. He 
is the essential buying force behind the materials and equipment that go into 
this exciting computer-controlled multi-million Monsanto Chemical’s plant. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER will make most of the $55.3 billion buying 
decisions for new plant and equipment and raw materials this year in the 
*Chemical Process Industries. His engineering training qualifies him to do 
this. His specialized responsibilities carry with them an enormous obligation, 
not only to buy ... but to buy with knowledge and skill. (See “CPI Buying 
Patterns,” a new study by Universal Marketing Research, an Alfred Politz 
affiliate. Ask your CE representative. ) 


YOU WILL FIND it sales-satisfying to cultivate the technical decision-maker. His 
eyes are open, his ears are alert, and certainly he’s your kind of man, too... be- 
cause he’s the pivot point between technology and profits here in the CPI. Per- 
sonalize your advertising to him in his own and only publication... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @® ®@ 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL’S BARTON PLANT... this 
tremendous amonia operation is the first chem- 
ical plant in the country to use direct, on-line 
computer contro] of an over-all chemical proc- 
ess. The equipment, itself, stretches about 300 
yards and is regulated by a single computer in 
the master control room, 
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TECHNOLOGY 
IS THE WAY TO 


ELECTRICAL- 


MA RKE | S a 


the 
design magazine 
of 


advanced engineering 
for the 
electrical-electronic 
field 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION +» 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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M Look at it this way. Every new product is also a new market for the 
materials, components and equipment designed into it. Starting point of 
the cycle, and the most influential target for your selling, is the engineer 
who puts technology to work —the ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY reader. 


ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is unique among today’s design magazines. It 
doesn’t write about engineering. It is engineering! Design engineers get 
from ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY the basic scientific principles that underlie 
new product developments; the factual details —in depth —on how these 
principles are applied to today’s advanced engineering. This is the con- 
cept in a nutshell — PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE — total engineering. 


The backbone of this practical editorial content is ELECTRO- 
TECHNOLOGY’s award-winning insert series on “Science and Engineer- 
ing.”’ Now in its third year, this monthly series is having greater impact 
on design engineering than anything comparable in recent times. The 
continuous stream of unsolicited letters, the spirited demand for reprints, 
the mounting requests for the magazine, the high “reference action” 
sparked by both the editorial and advertising pages...all these attest to a 
powerful force in technical communication. 


Values created for the reader become a final benefit to the advertiser. 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY OUR READERS... YOUR CUSTOMERS 
P Vs N= fy 


. ag ae nae 
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The “telephone system of the future’ was A machine that polishes shoes elec- New pulsed X-ray system developed by 
put into trial operation recently by Bell trically is being introduced by the Zenith Radio Corp. makes cineradio- 
Laboratories and I!linois Bell Telephone. Em- Regina Corporation, Rahway, New Jer- graphs of high speed phenomena, includ- 
ploying a vast memory system, thousands of sey. One of many new examples of ap- ing objects that are sealed inside metal 
transistors and other solid state devices... pliances that substitute electric power cases, in one millionth of a second or 
the new system permits telephone customers for human effort, the unit contains a less. Potential applications are in fields 
to use their home extension phones as inter- heavy-duty motor which whirls a bristle of shock and vibration studies, radiation 
coms and have incoming calls automatically brush and buffer at 1600 revolutions effects, rocketry, medical radiology, bal- 
routed to another number. per minute. listics and crystallography. 
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WHC OL INU iY 


DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 


Wor.p OIL 

is the specialized, job-help 
publication for the oil ex- 
ploration - drilling-producing 
industry. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


PETROLEUM 

REFINER 

for 39 years has 
correlated its editoria 
approach with the spe- 
cialized buying power pat- 
tern of the industry it 
serves. 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe LINE 

INDUSTRY 

is the engineering- 
operating work book of the 
crude oil, products and gas 
pipe line business. 
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Too often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the Drilling-Produc- 
ing, Hydrocarbon Processing or Pipe Line industry 
should be specified. These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations, each employing specialists 
whose interests do not cross over into either of the 
others. Therefore, selling these markets calls for special- 
ized sales and advertising media. 


PETROLEUM 





PROOF OF SPECIALIZED PUBLISHING EFFECTIVENESS 

Gulf Publishing’s magazine-for-each-market approach 
has attracted more readers in the oil industries than the next 
three publications—68% more than one; 24% more than 
another; 19% more than the third. And, as further proof 
of specialization within the oil industries, there is less than 
1% duplication among Gulf’s publications. 


In addition to delivering more total subscribers, GPC’s 
publishing plan is the only one which allows the advertiser 
interested in all three oil industries to specialize his sales 
message to each. Suppliers to the oil industries run more 
“every-issue” schedules in GPC publications than in all 
other oil magazines combined. 





Specialized Editorial — PETROLEUM 
REFINER’S entire editorial is devoted to job- 
help material that is read, remembered, and 
applied on the job. Style and subject matter 
(selected by an editorial staff of professional 
engineers) are keyed to the interests of the 
technical manpower that is the very nucleus of 
operations in this industry. Each year PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER publishes more than 1,000 
pages of technical engineering-operating articles, 
authored by 250 or more key industry men. 


Proven Reader Interest—Readership 
studies show 94% of subscribers read their 
copies as soon as received . . . 52% are hold- 
ing an issue for further perusal three weeks 
later. Industry men read PETROLEUM REFINER 
because they must keep informed of technical 
progress in the Hydrocarbon Processing Indus- 
try. Continuing reader studies demonstrate the 
effectiveness of PETROLEUM REFINER’S indus- 
try-experienced editorial staff . . . confirm the 
interest created by a specialized publication. 


REFINER COVERS THE HPI 


Unmatched Circulation—PETROLEUM 
REFINER holds undisputed circulation leader- 
ship in the Hydrocarbon Processing Industry. 
Steadily increasing, this ABC circulation has 
doubled in the last seven years and now exceeds 
25,000. Only PETROLEUM REFINER, with its 
access to the one-of-a-kind REFINERY CATALOG 
distribution list, can confirm HPI buying-power 
coverage. Of 1,900 HPI installations in the free 
world, PETROLEUM REFINER has subscribers in 
plants representing 98% of total capacity. 


Advertising Effectiveness — Because 
PETROLEUM REFINER is devoted to the com- 
munication of specialized work knowledge for 
application during working hours, it provides 
the best climate for your advertising. Readers 
know they can depend on PETROLEUM RE- 
FINER’S presentation of technical developments. 
They accept PETROLEUM REFINER as an indus- 
try authority. This confidence is also applied to 
advertising and creates greater acceptance for 
your advertising message. 


For market and media information write for PETROLEUM REFINER’S HPI Market Data Book. 


iD 
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What the plant engineer is reading 


strainers 





infra-red heaters 


Sawersa! Crciogs equips new Coshactes plant with 
wencec: i. ecswancn Sag intra Red Heaters 


Amazing Comfort Plus 
$3,470. Fuel Savings 


Advertiser: Sarco Company, Inc. 
Advertising Manager: David H. Harris, Manager, 
Advertising-Sales Promotion Department 
Agency: G. M. Basford Company 
Account Executive: Robert D. Smith 


Advertiser: Perfection Industries Division, Hupp Corporation 
Advertising Manager: D. W. Milestone, General Sales Manager 


Agency: Carr Liggett 
Account Executive: Frank P. Lapich, Account Supervisor 





lubricants casters couplings 


ALL YOU NEED 
1S A WRENCH 


AND A MAN TO USE IT! 
were emt 





Advertiser: 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 
Stee Advertising Manager: 
sl ees eae ae A. L. Foster, Sales Manager 
Agency: Henry L. Rhea Advertising oa 
Advertiser: Sun Oil Company Account Executive: Henry L. Rhea Advertiser: Dressser Manufacturing Division, 
Advertising Manager: William B. Daub, Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Industrial Advertising Manager Advertising Manager: S. D. Brown 
Agency: Erwin, Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. Agency: Hicks & Greist Company, Inc. 
Account Executive: J. Ross Pilling Account Executive: Cliff Gulbransen 








Fy 
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about these days in the magazine. 





steel doors 


8 6 MAHON ComMeN’ 


MAHON 


Advertiser: The R. C. Mahon Company 
Advertising Manager: John P. Fitzpatrick 
Agency: Dudgeon, Taylor & Bruske 
Account Executive: Jay Courage 


tile 
CONSTRUCTION AnD 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 
ABE LOW WITH NATCO 
ORI-SPEEQWALL TILE 


Advertiser: Natco Corporation 
Advertising Manager: E. F. Wanner 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Account Supervisor: Howard Jones 


pigments 


Advertiser: Aluminum Company of America 
Advertising Manager: Eugene F. Hickson 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Account Executive: Edward Imbrie 


Account Executive: V. Schurman 





timers 
ce 


New! A Cutler-Hammer one-minute 
pneumatic timer that eliminates 
the troublesome check valve! 
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Advertiser: General Electric Company 
Advertising Manager: R. B. Reid 
Department Advertising Manager: 

Jerod Rosman, S.A.C. Motor Department 
Account Contact: B. J. Rafferty, 

Accounts & Operations Manager 


CEPLORED AES THOR GE NEw GAP aRAER DRREN ( emmMATES CHUTE 0 
CUTLER-HAMMER ies] 


Advertiser: Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Advertising Manager: L. P. Niessen, Manager Advertising & Public Relations 
Agency: Campbell-Mithun, Inc. 

Account Executive: Peter Edmonds, Account Director 
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Think of the Purchasing Department as a funnel through which all 
specifications, requests and requisitions must pass. To get your share 
of the business, you must sell the PA on both your product and your 
company. Alert companies back up their sales calls with advertising in 
the PA’s favorite magazine. In today’s buyers’ market, it’s the one 
thing you can do fast and at low cost to get a bigger cut of the pie. 


To get more 
of the orders 
coming out 
here, adver- 
tise in 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 


Sells the man who buys 


GEE) A Conover-Mast publication » 205 £. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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She may get 


the message here, 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell her when she’s ready to buy 


No matter what market your advertising is designed to 
cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- 
selling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages 
will reach your “‘ready-to-buy” prospects ... and will 
help them decide what and where to buy. 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover 
your precise markets by choosing any combination of 
4,000 directories across the country. And one contact, 


one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire program. 
To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 
will make your regular advertising pull more results, 
contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 
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DO YOU READ BETWEEN THE LINES? 


Your customers certainly do. When a hi-fi enthusiast studies your 
catalog, he sees more than just text and pictures. Unconsciously he is 
reading between the lines for evidence of your company’s character. He 
looks for the quality image that only a good printer can help you achieve. 
Select your printer carefully — and early in the planning stage. Very 
likely he will specify a Warren paper, because he'll get better results — 
and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fine printing papers for advertising literature and the publishing of books. 


Vo 


we 


ren's printing papers make a good impression 


(mien « 
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“I get local construction news from my ACP re- 
gional magazine. If I want bid information in my 
area, it’s there. If I want to know what other 
contractors are doing on jobs like mine, it’s in the 
ACP regional.” 


The ACP group of Construction regionals in an 
average year provides more than 13,000 pages of 
bid news, 4,000 pages of local job stories, 850 
pages of convention news—15,000 local photo- 
graphs—reported by 453 ACP newsmen. 


“Reading the book, you feel theyre concerned 
with all construction projects. Big ones, medium- 
sized jobs — even small ones get reported.” 

The 14 ACP magazines reach more than 100,000 
construction men. They put you close to the buy- 
ing power of the medium contractor as well as the 
specialists in the largest federal-state projects. 


“Tell you why 

| like to read my local 
A. C. P. Construction 
Magazine...’ 


“And another point: I’ve met and talked with the 
publisher, and I see his representatives at lettings 
and on the jobs near me. I know them. They 
know me. They understand our local problems.” 


ACP managements are local. Their magazines’ 
policies reflect local thinking, local problems, 
local jobs. 


“Even the advertisements are more helpful. They 
tell me where I actually can see or buy a product 
and who the dealer is in my area. It’s better than 
writing away for literature.” 


National manufacturers use ACP regionals, in co- 
operation with their dealers, to sell their products, 
and to tell the reader where to buy them. This is 
possible only in ACP regional magazines. And you 
can cover any region or the entire nation through 
a single contact with our Chicago office. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill, Phone: STate 2-7048 
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Market data helps 
company find 
437 new prospects 


Here’s how one company sought the help of Chilton’s 
Marketing Assistance Program (M-A-P) in realigning 
its sales territories... 

... and wound up finding an additional 437 prospective 
customers in selected metropolitan areas. 


This medium-sized manufacturer of electronic com- 
ponents planned to add five new salesmen somewhere 


in its 15 sales territories. The question was where. 


The problem was posed to Chilton’s ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES. Using two of the important tools in 
its M-A-P—the Census of Manufacturers on IBM 
cards and the exclusive Marketing Map—EI was able 
to determine who and where the company’s prospects 
were and the type of electronic manufacturing in 
which they were engaged. 


The tnformation provided through M-A-P showed the 
need for 20 sales territories . . . showed where the five 
new salesmen should be located . . . and brightened the 
sales outlook by pinpointing 487 new prospects. 


No matter what your marketing problem . . . or which 
of Chilton’s 19 business magazines you contact .. . 
M-A-P is almost certain to meet your specific needs. 


CAMILOn: 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets - Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


NBIP. 


Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Motor Age 
e Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal ¢ Distribution 
Age e Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries ¢ Aircraft & Missiles « Hardware 
World © Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Food 
Engineering « Marine Products « Gas « Product Design & Development « Business, Technical 
and Educational Books e Chilton Research Services 
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City, County and State 
buyers of your products 


read PUBLIC WORKS 


Most PUBLIC WORKS’ readers’ product-interests are far wider than those of any single manufacturer. 
In the more-numerous smaller cities and counties, whose aggregate buying is immense, one man often has 
several different responsibilities. But he remains inside the broad area of public works just the same. 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine, with an editorial range as wide as his whole job, gives such men greatest 
help in every facet of city-county-state public works. So your advertising in PUBLIC WORKS shares 
their favorable attention more largely, promotes your sales more surely. 

Make sure you have the new brochure “Profitable Facts on the Public Works Market,” especially tailored 


to the marketing of your product and demonstrating how you can increase your advertising effectiveness 
in the field. It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U B LI Cc @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WORK SYR @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Bread St. Ridgeweed. N. J. 
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How to be 
the biggest account 
in your agency 


One of the questions we run into often when we 
talk with prospects is—“‘isn’t our account so small 
we’re likely to get lost in the shuffle?”’—or words to 
that effect. 

This is a valid, understandable concern. 

No advertising manager likes to feel that his 
account might be considered small pickings and 
might, for that reason, not be getting its fair share 
of service. 

Of course, an account with less money to spend 
cannot reasonably expect to receive the same amount 
of service as one with considerably more money in 
its budget. 











But there is a vast difference between amount of 
service and quality of service. 

And the larger budget doesn’t necessarily insure 
the better quality of service—no more than paying 
$30 a yard for fabric is any guarantee the suit will fit. 

Conversely, a smaller budget need not (and should 
not) necessarily receive inferior service. 

What, then, does determine quality of service? 

Aside from such obvious agency qualifications 
as experience, creative competence, depth of man- 
power and facilities—the answer can be found in 
the kind of relationship which exists between client 
and agency. 

We’ve found that when client and agency get 
along as partners, the relationship is bound to be a 
mutually rewarding one. 

For the agency—this means a sincere desire to 
work for the client as if it were actually a part of 
the company—an extension of the client’s market- 
ing arm, as it were, rather than an outside supplier 
of copy and layouts. It implies a genuine interest 
in the client’s welfare. 

For the client—it means a willingness to accept 
the agency as a full member of the corporate team 
with implicit trust in its competence, discretion 
and loyalty. 

The net result of this mutual cooperation is a 
maximum return on your advertising dollar. 

With each of our accounts at Marsteller-Rickard, 
both large and small, we try to earn the right to 
have a fine, close-working relationship. 

In terms of quality of service, our smallest account 
is as big as our biggest. 


taller, Kickard, 
Gdbhardt ued, Ine 


A VUVERTI SO IN G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO * TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS © BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC, 
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MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL . . . the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


(=> @ok- mem 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


§ 
A 
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Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 


4 
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The Metalworking Weekly 
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Why we're avoiding Chinese food 


We love it. But there’s a Chinese restaurant chef 
who doesn’t love us. 


Recently, we had to turn down his request for a 
Business Week subscription. 


In our letter, we explained that Business Week 
subscriptions are solicited only from management 
men. We feel that people outside the management 
sphere (oriental or occidental) won’t find much 
food for thought in its pages. 


This policy has created one of the most unified 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 
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audiences a magazine ever had. The people who 
read Business Week are the decision-makers in 
business and industry. Our editors aim their 
stories at them. Our advertisers aim their sales 
messages at them. Both know they can’t miss. 


We're waiting to hear that we're forgiven. How 


we miss that Moo Goo Gai Pan! 
| BUSINESS 
7 . . ° WEEK 
You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 


management men. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 
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MICROWAVE FOR RAILROADS Materials Revolution Breeds 


Fantastic Market Changes 


tly 


The Association of American 


Railroads has predicted that micro- 
wave construction projects now NN Rivalling the heat of a Romeo and Juliet love 


under way in the United States and \ affair is a current industrial courtship. The par- 
Canada will result in some 6,000 WS ticipants are materials manufacturers and men 
more rail miles being covered by \\ who design products—any kind of products. 
radio within the next 12 months. NS Doing the chasing in this wooing match are the 
materials producers. Being wooed are the engi- 
‘ neers and others who decide what materials will 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES GROWTH \ be used in new or existing products. 
\ Producers of plastics, steel, nonferrous metals 
Department of Commerce data N and other materials, have clashed head on in a 
reveal important shifts in how peo- \ monumental battle for markets—any markets. To 
ple have spent their growing in- \ protect and expand the markets they now have, 
come since 1948. Consumers last \ the producers have been coming up with new and 
year spent $74.9 billion more than more versatile products. 
they did in 1948 for services—a NS In an effort to move into new markets the pro- 
130% gain. Services took more than \ ducers have launched a marketing salvo replete 
40% of every consumer dollar. S with immediate and long-range promotion pro- 
grams, personal solicitations, product diversifica- 
tion—and anything else they can think of. 
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VENDING MACHINE EXPORTS 
Buyers’ market . . Men who specify or buy ma- 
terials for their company’s products are benefiting 
in a number of ways. In addition to lower prices, 
according to informed sources there is a noticeably 
greater interest among manufacturers in their 
customers’ problems—to the point where in a 
number of instances manufacturers have provided 
valuable research and marketing assistance. 

Design engineers are by nature inquisitive and 
generally open minded. They will listen to anyone 
who might be able to show them a better, cheaper, 
faster, or simpler way to achieve a desired end re- 
sult. Examples show up in many fields: 


Industry sources report an ex- 
panding overseas market for U.S. 
vending machines. A new record 
was set during the first 11 months 
of last year, with the shipment of 
24,927 units valued at $3.1 million. 
During the same 1959 period 38,737 
units were shipped but total value 
was only $2.5 million. Canada, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom and 
Australia were top customers. 
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@ Cast aluminum now competes with cast iron 
for engine blocks, transmission housings, brakes, 
Celanese Corporation of America \ etc., in the automotive field. 


has announced a new high strength . ¢ Low carbon enameling steels offer competition 
plastic which it expects “to replace NN with regular grade enameling stock in the pro- 
millions of pounds of metals and duction of refrigerators and stoves in the home 
other plastics.” It is an acetal co- appliance field. 

polymer, called Celcon. The com- 
pany estimates that “the total mar- 
ket for such plastics will triple dur- 
ing the next three years and reach 
a level of 200 million pounds per 
year by 1970.” 


PLASTIC NAILS 
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® High strength, lightweight, wide flange beams, 
employing plastic design techniques, offer com- 
petition for prestressed concrete in the construc- 
tion field. 


In the over-all metal fabricating industry, a 
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KNITTED PAPER 


A new textile machine points to- 
ward broadened market potentials 
for textile manufacturers. In a 
single operation the machine con- 
verts rolls of paper into yarns nar- 
row enough to be knitted or woven 
into fabrics strong enough to allow 
cleaning and repeated use. Textile 
makers expect the new machine to 
make it easier to turn out draperies, 
industrial fabrics, and even clothes, 
of paper. 


ELECTRIC DUMP TRUCK 


Open pit mining haulage opera- 
tions may be in for revolutionary 
changes as the result of a 75-ton 
electric dump truck developed joint- 
ly by the Anaconda Company and 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. With power 
supplied through a trolley to 400 
horsepower electric motors in each 
wheel the truck is currently in use 
hauling up to 75 tons of material 
up a 15% adverse grade at a speed 
of 12 miles per hour. Diesel motors 
supply power to the wheel motors 
when the truck is away from the 
trolley power source. 


GOVERNMENT R&D BUDGET 


The Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) are expected 
to administer $7.6 billion of the 
$9.1 billion the federal government 
has earmarked for the support of 
scientific research and development 
for fiscal 1961. Details of the pro- 
grams are in the National Science 
Foundation’s current report, “Fed- 
eral Funds For Science, IX,” avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


plethora of materials are battling for a share of a 
market which is changing at a rapid clip—pow- 
dered metals, precoated metals, copper and brass, 
vacuum melted steel. Many of these materials are 
being offered in new sizes, shapes and packages. 
The object is to reduce the buyer’s initial cost, in- 
crease unit production, cut scrap loss and mini- 
mize machine downtime. 


Plastics fight plastics . . Until recently the fight 
for a market was between one kind of material 
and another. Aluminum was substituted for steel; 
plastics were substituted for aluminum, etc. Now 
the situation has changed. A basic material is 
competing with itself—for the same market. 

Aluminum producers wanted a bigger slice of 
the metal can market. They went after it with a 
pitch primarily based on lighter weight. Steel 
makers countered by coming out with “thin” tin- 
plate—putting steel in the position of competing 
with itself, as well as with aluminum. 

Plastics producers ran roughshod over prac- 
tically everyone else for years. Now there’s a 
major battle going on within the family. As new 
plastics hit the market they are now displacing 
older plastics, instead of the metal, wood, or other 
products which previously suffered losses. 

The new plastics in many cases are introduced 
at prices lower than producers got on products 
brought out in previous years. Production econ- 
omies are one reason for the lower price, but the 
desire to build a market, fast, is also a major rea- 
son why producers are willing to shave their profit 
margins. Lower priced new plastics naturally 
affect price levels of the established plastics with 
which the new ones are in competition. 


Materials revolution . . These changes have 
now reached the point where users of the mate- 
rials no longer restrict their design or product to 
the properties of the material. Instead, their major 
concern is finding and applying materials with the 
right combination of properties to meet prede- 
termined specifications. 

This trend has resulted in a new orientation 
of attitude on the part of those who specify ma- 
terials: their attitude is now end-service oriented 
—in some cases to the point of wanting tailor- 
made materials. 

The net result of this revolution in materials 
can easily register a terrific impact on any given 
company’s products—today and in the future. & 
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How may these new products affect your markets? 


New Products + New Customers = Changing Markets. That’s the simple 
mathematics of marketing. The question is: How does one keep moving 
with changing markets for their own products? There are many ways, 
of course. But a good place to start is via the pages of INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS, the monthly reporter of “What’s New” in equip- 
ment, parts, and materials. 
But IEN is more than just a “market locator” for new and improved 
products. It has equal value in selling and re-selling established markets 
as well. Each month, IEN calls on 81,000 important buyers and specifiers 
in all industries. They read IEN for only one reason: Product Information. 
Product information that will help them solve their constantly changing 
needs in engineering, production and maintenance. 
Only $205 a month to help keep present markets sold and to 
search out new ones—a basic essential in any marketing pro- 
gram these days. Our new Media Data File shows you why. 
Send for it today. No obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Affiliated with Thomas Publishing Company * 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., Phone: OXford 5-0500 
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AMERICAN ArrisAN offers you a wealth of market 
data from in-the-field studies of city after city year 
after year. Write K EENEY PuBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michi- 


gan, Chicago 2. 
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Let’s look at both sides 
of industrial 
ad agency firings 


An IM spot survey bares the 
major gripes by ad managers 
and agericy men that lead to 
industrial advertising agency 
account switches... — 


By Leo Anderson @ |M Managing Editor 


Gg@p For professional communicators, industrial 
ad managers and their agencies do a lousy job 
of communicating among themselves. 

This is the conclusion we reached after a spot 
survey to get both sides of the story on industrial 
account switches. The conclusion may be some- 
what less than 100% true, since in our survey 
we talked primarily to agencies who have recent- 
ly lost accounts and to ad managers who recently 
switched agencies. Presumably others do better. 

But for those who have come to a parting of 
the ways, inadequate communications is one of 
the most prevalent grounds for divorce. It was a 
gripe primarily from the client side. Here’s how 
the marketing director of a large, diversified mid- 
western manufacturer (all respondents were as- 
sured anonymity) put it: 

“For a reason I don’t understand, the agency 
often doesn’t maintain close enough liaison with 
the client. Often it becomes a case of customer 
neglect on the part of the top men at the agency. 


‘The client doesn’t tell his problems’ 


LS 


‘The agency doesn't understand our problems’ 


I’ve seen it happen with three different agencies 
at four of our divisions.” 

He recommended a quarterly meeting among 
the client’s marketing men and the agency people 
—including top men on both sides—to see that 
the advertising program is kept on track and that 
the agency is servicing the account the way the 
client wants it serviced. In addition, he said, 
agency principals should make contact at least 
once a month—probably by phone—“just to see 
how everything’s going.” 

The contacts, he made clear, should be in addi- 
tion to the day-to-day contacts made by the 
agency’s account men. 

The alternative to such frequent, top level com- 
munications, he said, is that “small disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfactions at the client grow and 
fester until finally the client says ‘to hell with it’ 
and gets a new agency.” 

Another ad manager echoed these views. The 
most important steps to take in order to improve 
agency-client relationships, he said, were to: “(1) 
Put objectives, programs and projects into writ- 
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ing . . review thoroughly to make sure everything 
is clear-cut, so that each knows specifically the 
other’s assignments; (2) arrange periodic reviews 
between management and agency to keep both 
fully informed, and (3) be straightforward about 
misunderstandings and resolve them promptly.” 

Another ad manager placed the major com- 
munications burden on the client. He said: “The 
advertiser should keep the agency fully informed 
of the problems and goals of the client’s business.” 

And another said the communications job is up 
to both agency and client. “Better communica- 
tion,” he said, “is needed—frankness on both 
sides on all aspects of the client-agency relation- 
ship.” 


The money barrier .. The agencies’ biggest 
problem concerned money—how to make the 
client understand that the agency must be ade- 
quately paid for the work it does. 

“At the outset of a new relationship,” said the 
head of a Pittsburgh industrial agency, “the 
agency should have a clear understanding with 
the client on the way the work is to be performed. 
If there is a considerable marketing contribution, 
plus creative thinking, plus ‘teamwork’ meetings 
on the account, then the client must be made to 
realize that all this agency time must be charged 
for. We must completely forget that the 15% com- 
mission system can ever be thought of as adequate 
for good service on industrial accounts.” 

A Chicago agency man put it this way: “We 
must keep striving to understand each other’s 
problems. This definitely includes the problem 
of agencies being asked to provide services that 
they cannot afford to provide with just the 15% 
commissions they receive. We have to sit down 
together more often and discuss our problems 
frankly.” 

One Chicago agencyman who was forced to 
close his own smal! shop when the problem licked 
him, perhaps stated the situation best (or at least 
most voluminously). This agencyman, now an ac- 
count executive at a medium-size industrial 
agency, said: 

“One of the basic reasons for the account 
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switching problem is the buyers’ market that has 
existed since 1958. Now business men have to 
have a lot of brains to make money. The top 
companies have the brain power, but many of the 
$50 million and lower companies do not. Their 
men were not in business before the last true 
buyers’ market ended in 1939, and they are hav- 
ing a hard time making ends meet now that they 
are faced with over-capacity, high labor and ma- 
terials costs and government intervention. They 
are up against the wall, and they are grabbing at 
straws to stay profitable. One such straw is to get 
more services for their money—including agency 
service. 

“Another major reason for account switches, 
and one that feeds upon the first one mentioned, 
is that agencies aren’t nearly as honest as they 
should be when soliciting accounts. Clients want 
services that agencies can’t afford to offer—such 
as market research and advice on non-com- 
munications problems. Then the agency is forced 
to hire outside marketing know-how. This, of 
course, costs money, and the agency can’t afford 
to pay the bill unless reimbursed in some way by 
the client. 

“Meanwhile, another agency has solicited the 
account, and has offered to provide additional 
marketing assistance. But in many cases this is a 
phoney proposition. An agency may claim to have 
a full-time marketing expert on the staff—and 
may really have one. But how much time can 
this expert devote to learning to problems of one 
client, when the agency has 20 or more? 

“I know of one agency that solicited an ac- 
count, claiming it knew regional markets first- 
hand because it had 14 branch offices. Turned 
out these branches each consisted of an agency 
trainee and a stenographer. 

“But these pitches get to the hard-pressed busi- 
ness man (who in many cases, doesn’t even 
believe in the power of advertising), and he comes 
to feel that by switching agencies he will get more 
for his money. He doesn’t of course. The new 
agency must use low salaried men to prepare 
the ads in order to afford the ‘marketing experts.’ 
But the business man, who doesn’t really concern 
himself with advertising excellence, thinks he is 
getting a better deal than before. But then be- 
fore long another agency, with 20 branch offices, 
comes along, and the advertising press receives 
another notice of an account change.” 

Obviously, those are the words of a bitter man. 
How justified are they? We don’t know. But we 
do know that most of the agencymen we talked 
to mentioned the need for more-than-commission 
compensation on industrial accounts. We also 
know that many of the ad managers gave “need 
for more marketing services” as a major reason 
for switching agencies. 


‘Can't stand the guy’ . . Personality conflicts 
and related points of irritation constitute another 
major reason for client-agency disenchantment. 





A new, young product manager at the client 
company was the downfall of a Connecticut 
agency. “This guy had little knowledge of sales 
and advertising,” said the agency president, “but 
he had a lot of opinions. 

“This resulted in the rewriting of much adver- 
tising, and the ads got progressively worse. Finally 
I gave the product manager his choice: ‘Either 
we do it your way and become yes men, or you 
keep quiet and let us be the ad experts. If you 
want to do so much of the planning and writ- 
ing of the ads, you do it all, and we'll handle the 
production.’ 

“I’m sorry to say,” the agencyman concluded 
sadly, “we lost the account.” 

The head of a Missouri agency said that when 
his agency was fired from a $100,000 account that 
it had had for 15 years, the client said the reason 
for the firing was that production expenses were 
too high. 

“This was not the real reason, though,” the 
agency president told IM. “The fact is, there was 
a personality conflict. 

“When we lost the account,” he added, “we 
fired the A.E. involved in the conflict.” 

(Incidentally, we asked most of our agency 
respondents what internal actions they took as a 
result of their account loss, and this was the only 
case in which anyone was reported fired. Typical 
of the other replies to the question was this an- 
swer from a Connecticut agencyman: “No one 
was fired or called on the carpet. We took it [the 
account loss] in our stride. The only effect was 
to place added impetus behind our new business 
effort.”’) 

The Missouri agency mentioned above lost an- 
other account recently apparently because of “too 
much personality” on the part of a competing 
agency. This particular client, reported the agency 
president, “became socially involved” with the 
head of a competing agency. “Finally the client 
said that, while our service and performance were 
excellent, he couldn’t withstand the ‘social pres- 
sure’ any longer. So he fired us and hired the other 
agency.” 

The necessity for compatible personal relation- 
ships was brought into sharp focus by a Chicago 
ad manager, who said: “In my opinion, agency- 
client relationships, good or bad, are always a re- 
sult of good rapport, or lack thereof, between two 
individuals—the principal agency contact man 
and the principal client contact man. If these two 
are both professionals and share a mutual respect, 
agency-client relationships are usually excellent. 
If this situation does not exist, agency-client rela- 
tionships are usually very poor.” 


Glamor boys vs. feeble fumblers . . That the 
“good rapport” mentioned above too often is 
lacking was made evident by our survey. A sub- 
stantial number of the agencymen seemed to re- 
gard many, if not most of the industrial ad man- 


‘The client wants too much for nothing’ 


agers they dealt with as inept underlings; while 
the ad managers felt that too many of the agency- 
men were nothing more than glib glamor boys. 

One agencyman said, “I would like to see ad- 
vertisers place more importance on the hiring and 
training of advertising managers. It is my feeling 
that there are many good agencies available—all 
they need is proper handling to perform an out- 
standing job for each advertiser.” 

The obvious inference is that, while there are 
many good agencies, there are not nearly so many 
good ad managers. 

One Chicago agency vice-president said his 
shop hadn’t lost any accounts lately, “but there 
are a few I’d like to lose,” among them one at 
which there was “a pipsqueak ad manager who 
can’t come to a decision on an ad or campaign for 
fear he’ll be proven wrong.” 

Another Chicago agencyman said he frequently 
had to deal with top management rather than an 
ad manager because the ad manager was not 
strong enough to sell the advertising program to 
management. 

An ad manager respondent, however, deplored 
such practices. “Agencymen should do less in go- 
ing over the heads of the advertising managers to 
top management,” he said. “Any number of ad- 
vertising managers that I have talked to feel that 
this is one of the faults of many agencies.” 

Another ad manager said agencymen were in- 
clined to provide “too much lip service and not 
enough performance.” 


The answer? .. Each of our respondents was 
asked what actions—by both agency and adver- 
tiser—should be taken to improve relationships 
between the two. This answer, by a Chicago ad 
manager, seemed to best sum up the opinions: 

“The agency should learn products, how they 
are brought to market, how marketing differs 
product-by-product. In other words, become busi- 
ness men instead of glamor boys. 

“This done, the client should not restrict agency 
responsibility by nit-picking of copy or by 
emasculating campaigns through committee 
criticism.” . 
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How Kaiser promoted itself 


Kaiser Aluminum increased its share of the market with a promo- 


tional program that includes everything from stepped up advertis- 


ing to putting the product on a hi-fi record... 


Geép What do you do about those Plain Jane 
sort of products—rods and bars of metal, for ex- 
ample—when the market is declining, competition 
intensifying, and you have to compete like crazy 
for the time, attention and enthusiasm of your 
distributor salesmen? 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Oakland, 
Cal., faced such a problem when the market for 
their 2011 alloy screw machine stock was going 
down and the company’s participation in the 
available potential was not gaining at the desired 
rate. 

J. W. Purvis, Jr., manager of rod and bar sales, 
and his associates at Kaiser realized that “we had 
to do something to stimulate distributor sales; it 
is through them that 75-80% of this particular 
type of product moves to the users—operators of 
screw machine shops or, in the case of larger 
firms, the buyers for their screw machine depart- 
ments.” To do this, the Kaiser executives realized 
that not only must distributor attention be en- 
gaged, but also that their salesmen must be given 
something pretty positive and unusual to warm 


Customer reaction . . Joe Kenny (left), sales- 
man for Chase Brase & Copper Co., plays hu- 
morous ‘’Micro-Chip in Hi-Fi’’ record for Spen- 
cer and Albert Nahm (center and right, re- 
spectively), co-owners of an automatic screw 
machining firm in San Leandro, Cal. Chase 
Brass is a distributor of Micro-Chip. 
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them up to selling a standard product in a difficult 
market. 

The first step had been taken: improvement of 
the product, 2011-T3. The next step was to get this 
fact across to users and distributors—and add a 
touch of glamor. The name, Micro-Chip, was cal- 
culated to do this—it was short, easy to remem- 
ber—and at the same time, it provided a peg to 
which to tie solid product advantages. 


Three-stage plan . . From this base the rod, 
bar and wire department, working with the Kaiser 
Aluminum advertising department and its adver- 
tising agency, Young & Rubicam, were able to let 
off a powerful promotional blast. It was a three- 
stage operation consisting of the spring announce- 
ment campaign, the summer sustaining program 
and the fall follow-up, all under the supervision of 
Robert H. Brown of Kaiser Aluminum’s advertis- 
ing department. 

The materials used were mailers and handouts; 
a three-phase advertising schedule; reprints of the 
advertisements (all two-color spreads); a giant 





out of a market slump 


badge to be worn by salesmen during the an- 
nouncement period (“brighter, cleaner Micro-Chip, 
2011 screw machine stock”); heavy paper-board, 
aluminum-colored “samples” of the Micro-Chip 
with description and advantages printed on the 
back; and a 10” professionally-made “long-play” 
record (“Micro-Chip in Hi-Fi”) as give-away 
and door-opener for distributor salesmen in the 
third phase of the promotion. 


Timing .. The time table is shown in detail on 
page 37. Here’s how it worked out, beginning 
with the seven-week initial drive in March. This 
phase broke down into: 


1. The preview: This “teaser” portion of the pro- 
gram was aimed at stimulating interest and aware- 
ness among operator customers with respect to the 
improved product, Micro-Chip. 

It consisted of a series of three “teaser” mailings 
to screw machine operators prior to what had 
been designated, for distributor salesmen, as Mi- 
cro-Chip week. The first two mailings were made 
by Kaiser to a list of about 2,600 key screw ma- 
chine operators; the third was made by distribu- 
tors to their operator accounts. 

At the same time this phase was merchandised 
to distributor salesmen in the form of a “special 
preview” packet. It contained four pieces, all 
printed in red, black and white (as were other 
materials used in the campaign.) One, addressed, 
“Mr. Distributor Salesman,” explained the promo- 
tion and its purpose, and included samples of 
three mailers which would be in their customers’ 


mail within designated periods. These were 
headed: “There’s a new name,” “There’s a new 
name, and a new look,” and, “New product, new 
look, new name, but—same source as always [dis- 
tributor’s name].” Name of product was not yet 
divulged. 


2. Distributor meetings: Besides mailings, sales 
meetings merchandised the program to distribu- 
tors, a series of meetings being held in key dis- 
tributor areas. Attending them and providing 
background were Kaiser Aluminum production, 
distributor and advertising executives. 


3. Salesmen’s mailings and meetings: At this 
point distributor salesmen received the “special 
announcement campaign kit,” which gave full in- 
formation on the improved product, the name and 
advantages and selling points. Distributors held 
sales meetings for their salesmen, outlining the 
men’s part in the program. 

Each phase of the promotion embodied specific 
elements designed to accomplish immediate ob- 
jectives. This first phase was to get distributors 
and their men steamed up. One indication of its 
effectiveness was the ready acceptance of the ma- 
terial provided. Mr. Brown says: “Twice as many 
distributors participated as in the previous com- 
parable promotion, and four times as much mate- 
rial was used—over 300,000 mailers and handout 
pieces.” He believes this demonstrates that the 
company was providing materials the distributors 
felt they could use to good effect. 


Sustaining program .. The summer, sustaining 


Composers . . ‘‘Micro-Chip in Hi-Fi’’ was large- 
ly the work of Jerry Bredouw (seated) with as- 
sistance from fellow Y&R copywriter John 
Trimble (second from right). Bob Brown (right) 
and John Purvis of Kaiser Aluminum guided 
promotion from its inception. 
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Sustaining . . This two-page spread ran during the sum- 
mer, sustaining program in June and July. 


Phase one . . These mailers, handouts and ad reprints were 
used to stimulate interest and awareness among operator 


prospects during the spring program. 


program which took place during June and July 
was intended to hold the interest and gains made, 
and provide an extra boost by emphasizing one of 
the major product advantages: consistency in ma- 
chinability. 

The theme was derived from distributor and 
customer comments on actual machining results 
with the new material. This phase utilized a new 
advertisement and two distributor mailers. The 
advertisement sold hard on the “consistent ma- 
chinability” of the product, as well as citing other 
advantages. The mailers followed up with the 
same theme, pointing out what “consistent ma- 
chinability” meant to machine operators. The 
pieces were imprinted with distributors’ names. 

This mid-summer program effectively bridged 
the gap between the announcement and warming- 
up phase and the strong follow-up promotion 
which was due to start in October, to fully exploit 
the initial successes: impact on the trade, new 
sales, and new customers. 


Following up .. The fall phase included two 
fresh advertisements in two of the three trade 
publications originally chosen; reprints of the ad- 
vertisements; two additional new mailers; and the 
record, “Micro-Chip in Hi-Fi.” 

The record highlights, in a humorous and slap- 
stick comedy manner, the strong selling features 
of Micro-Chip. It featured Mel Blanc, Marvin 
Miller, June Foray, Herb Vigram, Ernie Newton 
and Ginny Rees. The reverse side was all popular 
music, uninterrupted by any “commercial.” The 
songs were, “April in Paris,” “Mack the Knife,” 
“La Paloma,” “Arrivederci, Rome,” and “Donna 
Vatra.” 
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The record jacket pictured a somewhat sur- 
prised-looking screw machine operator surrounded 
by June Foray. The reverse side pictured some of 
the featured talent and told what to expect: 
“Micro-Chip in Hi-Fi takes you into a scrap- 
happy, screwy-machining world where nothing is 
sacred except one important message: New Micro- 
Cae. 

This jacket also was used as the promotional kit 
container for the announcement of this third phase 
of the promotion to distributor salesmen. The mes- 
sage told about the record give-away and how to 
use it: “Unforgettable shop episodes make your 
customers recall Micro-Chip speed and consist- 
ency whenever they think of 2011-T3.” 


Encouragement .. Side flaps encouraged the 
salesmen to greater efforts. One flap pictured 
rapidly moving feet and the congratulation: 
“Wow! You certainly do move fast! . . . Before 
last April no one had heard of new Micro-Chip 
2011-T3. By July a comprehensive survey of screw 
machine operators showed 42% of the operators 
were familiar with Micro-Chip. Of these, 91% 
knew they could buy Micro-Chip rod and bar 
from their Kaiser Aluminum distributor.” (These 
figures emerged from two surveys, one before the 
first phase of the program had gotten very far off 
the ground; the second during phase two, con- 
ducted by the Kaiser distribution office and its 
agency, Y&R. Similar surveys will be made in the 
future.) 

The second flap of the jacket-folder pictured a 
smiling salesman at the top; clapping hands at the 
bottom, applauding the salesman; and in between, 
the reminder in splashy four-color type: “An un- 





forgettable promotion to help you make more 
sales—with Micro-Chip 2011-T3.” 

The record jacket kit also contained samples of 
the ad reprints and mailers for this phase of the 
campaign. It was mailed to the field about Sept. 15 
and the distributors receiving it were advised to 
order immediately the quantity of advertisement 
reprints and mailers they would require (im- 
printed with their standard logos). 


‘Record sales week’ . . Distributors were asked 
to plan for a big week, and were reminded to set 
aside the designated period in October for the 
concentrated effort of their salesmen on Micro- 
Chip calls. They were urged to arrange wherever 
possible to have salesmen carry a portable record 
player on their rod and bar calls during “record 
sales week,” so as to be able to play the record 
for their customers and prospects as a preliminary 
to presenting the record itself. 

Theme of the advertisements and mailers used 
in this phase was, “more parts per minute.” 


Results . . Response to the total program has been 


just about all that could be desired. Mr. Purvis 
reported a decided upturn on the sales curve; a 
higher percentage of market participation; whole- 
hearted distributor participation, new customers; 
strong recognition of the name, Micro-Chip, by the 
trade; and awareness that orders should be placed 
with Kaiser distributors. 

To pinpoint the sales gain: during the 21 months 
from January, 1959, through September of 1960, 
there had been a market fall-off for rod and bar 
stock of something like 25 to 30%. Yet during the 
period from March to September, 1960, Kaiser 
Aluminum’s Micro-Chip had increased its share of 
the market by over 5%. 

It is too early to gauge the response to the rec- 
ord, but the Kaiser distributor office executives 
have ample evidence that it is doing the job. 

“One thing we like about the record,” Mr. 
Brown points out, “is that it is taken home. Each 
time the prospect pulls out the record to play for 
his own pleasure or the entertainment of family 
or friends, that represents another Kaiser Alu- 
minum sales call, another reminder of Micro-Chip. 
We expect favorable results for months to come.” # 





Promotional 


Phase | 


Feb. 8 . . Mail complete Micro-Chip program pack- 
age to distributor management. Packagy includes: 
1. A distributor special preview kit consisting of 
envelope, card insert and first, second and third gen- 
eral operator teaser mailers (the third of which to be 
mailed by the distributors). 

2. A distributor announcement kit consisting of en- 
velope containing folder, distributor salesman's badge, 
sample Micro-Chip label, preprints of announcement 
and follow-up ads, four distributor follow-up mailers 
and an order card for ordering quantities of these 
promotional materials. 

Feb. 12 . . Mail distributor salesmen special preview 
kit. 

Feb. 15. . Mail first general operator teaser to 2,600 
screw machine operators. 

Feb. 22 . . Mail second general operator teaser to 
same list. 

Feb. 22 . . Ship labels for tagging stock, samples of 
new screw machine stock and imprinted operator 
teaser mailers to distributors. 

Feb. 22 . . Send distributor salesmen the distributor 
announcement kit and 50 preprints of first ad ("new 
product, new look, new name"). 

Feb. 29 . . Distributors to mail imprinted teaser mailers 
to his operator customers. 

Mar. 5 . . Micro-Chip announcement ad breaks in 
American Metal Market and Automatic Machining. 
Mar. 7 . . Announcement ad breaks in American Ma- 
chinist. 

Mar. 7 . . Begin Micro-Chip week. 

Mar. 7 . . Mail follow-up mailers to distributors. 
Mar. 14... Distributor mails first follow-up mailer (an- 
nouncement ad) to screw machine operator prospects. 
Mar. 21 . . Distributor mails second follow-up mailer 
("‘smaller-finer chips") to prospects. 


Timetable 


Mar. 28 . . Distributor mails third follow-up mailer 
(‘chamfered both ends") to prospects. 

April 4 . . Distributor mails fourth follow-up mailer 
(follow-up ad — "3 new advantages") to prospects. 
April 5 . . Follow-up ad breaks in Automatic Machin- 
ing. 

April 7. . Follow-up ad breaks in American Machinist. 


Phase Il 


June | . . Micro-Chip summer sustaining ad ("‘switch 
to Micro-Chip") breaks in Automatic Machining. 
June 15 .. Mailer number five sent to screw machine 
operators. 

June 27 . . Summer sustaining ad breaks in American 
Machinist. 

July | . . "Switch-to-Micro-Chip" ad runs again in 
Automatic Machining. 

July 15... Mailer number six sent to distributors. 
July 25 . . “Switch-to" ad appears for second time 
in American Machinist. 


Phase iil 


Sept. 15 . . Fall follow-up kit of sample promotional 
material mailed to distributors. 

No. 24 . . Begin "record sales week,’ during which 
records are given away. 

Oct. 24 . . Ad ("more parts per minute") breaks in 
American Metal Market. 

Oct. 31 . . Follow-up mailer on ad insert. 

Oct. 31. . ‘More parts .. ."" ad appears in American 
Machinist 

Nov. |... “More parts...” 
Machining. 

Nov. 14... "Since 1960... .' 
Machinist. 


ad appears in Automatic 


ad breaks in American 
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Know any ugly advertisers! 


The fictional ‘ugly American,’ inept U. S. diplomat, has plenty 


of counterparts in industrial advertising, says this adman. Here 


are the stories of a few. They, too, are fictional—or are they? . . 


By Kenneth W. Conners @ Manager 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia 


te Most readers of the recent best-seller, “The 
Ugly American,” lay it down—or fling it down— 
with an emotional reaction ranging from mild an- 
noyance to downright disgust. How can so-called 
diplomats be so stupid? So un-dedicated? So self- 
centered? How can they fail so dismally to under- 
stand the psychology of the people they’re trying 
to influence? 

But do those of us engaged in industrial mar- 
keting ever ask ourselves: “Do we know any 
Ugly Advertisers?” 

Current attacks on advertising, it is true, are 
directed largely against certain practices in the 
consumer field: the ad which makes grossly ex- 
aggerated claims; the direct-mail letter which 
seems to make a free offer, but actually lures the 
recipient into signing a binding contract; the tv 
commercial which is boring, inane or downright 
offensive. 

In the industrial field, fortunately, we have little 
of this. But do we ever see industrial advertisers, 
like the diplomats in the mythical land of Sark- 
ham, commit blunders which cost them influence, 
lead to frustration, loss of friends . . and sales? 

Let’s stop off at the fictional business com- 
munity of San Cleveburg, headquarters for a doz- 
en or more large industrial concerns, and look in 
on a few marketing situations. 


Wrong language. . Here, in a downtown office 
building, is ad manager Igor Beaver, of the Heat 
Treat Equipment Corp., and copy chief Dick 
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Chunari of Lynchem, Fenner, Beans & Smyth. 
They’re discussing the best copy approach for 
marketing a new agitator for quench tanks. They 
want to influence the heat-treat foreman. He’s 
the man, according to Igor Beaver’s sales man- 
ager, who can open the door to the firm’s sales- 
men. 

“So we want some hard-hitting copy,” explains 
manager Beaver. “Graphic . . . powerful. . . atten- 
tion-getting.” 

Dick Chunari nods. “I know what you mean. 
Something with real impact.” 

“Exactly,” agrees Igor. “But don’t forget the 
trade names. We'll never get our okay without the 
trade names. And remember, Dick, our technical 
people will review the copy; it’s got to have sub- 
stance. Real engineering meat.” 

Three months later, Heat-Treat foreman Austin 


’ 
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Knight picks up a copy of H-T magazine. On 
page 34 his eyes fall on a headline: “New Way to 
Quench Better.” He glances at the copy: 

“Quench solutions are effectively agitated, as- 
suring a homogeneous distribution of thermal 
properties throughout the tank, where the new 
‘Turbo-Quench’ Agitator is used. For only ‘Turbo- 
Quench’ offers you the unique centrifugal action 
of its ‘Quad-o-pitch’ impeller. Of ingenious design, 
this patented four-blade aluminum alloy turbine 
device rises and falls on its vertical axis to create 
a turbulence which permeates the outermost in- 
terstices of even a dense-load of .. .” 

Austin tosses the magazine aside in disgust. 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser failed to speak the 
language of the natives. 








Wrong time . . Over at the plant of Sterling 
Automatic Tool Corp., in the industrial section of 
town, adman Blythe Spirit is admiring a portfolio 
of ads. The first appeared several weeks ago, 
launching a new campaign on the theme: “You'll 
Need Fewer Toolmakers with Sterling Auto- 
Tools.” 

Blythe didn’t know it, but on the very same day, 
in the city of Detroit, negotiators for the tool- 
makers’ union and industry opened contract dis- 
cussions, with the issue of job security looming as 
an exceedingly hot potato. 

Blythe Spirit’s phone rings. His sales manager 
is on the other end, and he’s angry. “Blythe—did 
you hear what happened to Charlie Rogers?” 
Charlie was the top producer on Sterling’s sales 
force. “Well, he got thrown out of the P. A.’s of- 
fice over at General Production’s main plant. Yeh, 
thrown out. Forcibly ejected. Grabbed by the arm 
and given the heave-ho. And you know why?” 

Blythe Spirit remains silent. “Well, at the union 
negotiating session, one of the union men had our 
new ad—that double-page spread from “Misfor- 
tune” magazine—and he waved it in the face of 
the industry team. Charged there’s a conspiracy 
afoot to wipe out jobs and wreck the union. 
Blythe, we’re in trouble; serious trouble!” 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser didn’t understand 


(or respect) the local customs, practices and psy- 
chology of the natives. 


Wrong strategy .. Throngs of people were 
shuffling up and down the aisles of the exposition 
hall, staring at equipment, peering at scale models, 
stuffing sales literature into bulging briefcases, 
and ogling pretty hostesses who gazed back with 
enigmatic smiles intended to invite but not excite. 

Exhibit supervisor Bill Layter stood outside the 
booth of the Insulated Cable Co. and admired his 
handiwork. He liked the fan-shaped display of 
specimen cables. He liked the giant cross-section 
of the company’s new armored cable. But partic- 
ularly, he liked the theme of the exhibit, head- 
lined across the booth: “When You Need Cable— 
You Meed Insulux Cable.” And beneath it, the 
admonition: “Keep an ample supply on hand. Get 
it from one of our three big warehouses.” 

Bill sauntered on down the aisle, glancing from 
side to side at the various displays. Suddenly he 
saw a colorful sign atop a giant map of the United 
States. He stopped. “National Cable,” shrieked the 
sign, “is as near as your National distributor! 
Overnight delivery guaranteed. Save on inventory 
cost . . . on storage space.” And below, on the 
map, were lights representing National’s dealer 
setup. There must have been a hundred of those 
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damned lights, flashing provocatively, defiantly. 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser had failed to study 
the strategy of the “enemy” with whom he was 
competing. 


Wrong objectives .. Peter D. Quenton, director 
of marketing for Executive Furniture, Inc., stepped 
into the office of his ad manager. “Tom,” he said, 
waving a folder as he spoke, “I wish the hell you 
hadn’t taken so many pokes at steel desks in this 
flyer.” 

“Such as?” asked the ad manager. 

“Why, this sentence here. ‘Nothing conveys such 
a feeling of richness and good taste as the satiny, 
lustrous fine-grained surface of an Executive 
desk .. . available in classic mahogany, mellow 
walnut, or stunning modern limed oak.” 

“But we’re competing against steel desks. What’s 
wrong with that?” 

“What’s wrong!” “Our top management’s just 
about winding up negotiations to consolidate with 
Office Equipment Corp. They’re the largest maker 
of steel desks in the country. And you’re throwing 
a road-block . . . And another thing, Tom. When 
we start advertising both kinds of desks, for Pete’s 
sake don’t play up steel as if it’s the only metal in 
the world. We may come out with a line of alu- 
minum files next year.” 


Moral: The Ugly Advertiser hadn’t determined 
the long-range objectives of his superior, and set 
his course accordingly. 


Wrong slant . . In his room on the seventeenth 
floor of the Cleveburg-Biltmore, Marquette X. 
Tenschen pulled off his necktie, slipped out of his 
shoes, and sank into an overstuffed chair. All day 
he had been plodding around production shops 
and warehouses, checking on the test operation 
of his company’s newest product, an improved 
fork-lift truck. 

Reaching over to a table, he picked up a large 
envelope which earlier had been slipped under his 
door. It was from the home office. He ripped it 
open, and out slid a direct-mail brochure and a 
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note. The note was from his boss. 

“Dear Mark,” it read. “Knowing you're checking 
out the Model 6000 electric truck, I thought you’d 
want to see our first promotional folder on it. How 
does it look? Does it cover the main points? Jack.” 

Marquette lit a cigarette and opened the bro- 
chure. The picture of the battery-powered, fork- 
lift truck was impressive enough. Showed it in 





use, too. Very good! He turned the page to a list 
of features. Ah, here was a picture of the built-in 
charger, with the heading: “No Need to Provide a 
Charging Station.” 

Beneath, the copy pointed out: “When you plug 
in the built-in charger, you don’t have to worry 
about over-charging the batteries; an automatic 
cut-off trips out as soon as charging is completed.” 

Marquette scowled. “Damn it all, that’s not im- 
portant .. . that’s a detail. It’s the saving of time 
that counts. Not having to take the truck off the 
job site. Not having to run it back to a charging 
station—or the next morning, running it back to 
the job. That’s the point all the users are chortling 
about. And dammit, it’s not here!” He threw 
down the brochure. “How’s that going to help our 
men when they hit the road? Why didn’t they 
ask me first?” 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser failed to make use 
of the men “on his side” already working in the 
competitive jungle with the natives. 


Wrong story .. Over in the Mutual Trust build- 
ing, on the sixth floor, a presentation was under 
way in the conference room of Sterling Advertis- 
ing Associates. The agency’s research director was 
completing his part of the program. “In summary,” 
he explained, “our survey indicates that only 16% 
of the specifiers interviewed named Valveco as 
the supplier whose name first comes to mind. This 
compares with 31% for National, your largest 
competitor.” 

“Which gives us an excellent opportunity, gen- 
tlemen,” puts in I. M. Silver, Sterling’s plans di- 
rector, “to build up your corporate image. And 
to do this, we propose a campaign stressing lead- 





ership. For example, ‘Look to Valveco, the leader 
in valve research;’ ‘Look to Valveco, the leader in 
quality valve construction;’ ‘Look to Valveco, the 
Leader in valve service.’ ” 

He paused. “To give an idea of how this might 
be handled, here’s copy for one ad on experience:” 

“For 49 years, the process industries have 
looked to Valveco for the answers to their valve 
problems. And they haven’t been disappointed. 
For Valveco’s unsurpassed know-how has brought 
forth an unending stream of innovations, begin- 
ning with the first chrome-alloy wingus to a...” 

At that very moment, on the other side of town, 
an ad team for National Valves was completing 
copy for a new series. The subject-matter wasn’t 
glamorous, but it was full of facts and figures for 
valve users. Some sample headlines: “How to se- 
lect the best National Valve for YOUR need;” 
“Tips on the application of National valves to 

















” 


process control jobs;” “How Process Industries, 
Inc., cut valve costs by 25%.” 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser wasn’t giving the 
natives the technical help they sought, but pre- 
ferred pompous statements designed to nourish 


his corporate ego. 


Wrong approach .. Adman B. Ware leaned back 
in his swivel chair and gazed at the eight-page 
color insert for U. S. Automation Corp.’s line of 
computers. It was an impressive layout, with its 
array of computers, readout typewriters, tape re- 
corders, and the like. It should be. It cost $64,000 
—more than one-third of Ware’s space budget for 
the Computer Div. He hoped it was worth it. 

But as space rep Wynne Bagg had said, “Ware, 
you've gotta get impact. And that calls for a block 
of space, in the right book. Which is where “Time 
of Your Life” magazine counts. 

“Sure, you can use a string of vertical books, if 
you like. But those books don’t really reach the 
high level brass. Sure, they may get them, but the 
girl just carries ’em in one day, and carries ’em 
out the next. Do you know what the answer is?” 
Wynne Bagg liked to answer his own rhetorical 




















questions. “It’s simply this: catch them when 
they’ve got their shoes off. At home. After work- 
ing hours. When they’ve got a martini in one 
hand, and good old “Time of Your Life” in the 
other. That’s when to hit them. But not with any 
piddling one or two pages. Shoot the works, man, 
and you've got it made!” 

In the meantime, 200 miles to the east, the secre- 
tary of Burton Kryoniesche, executive vice-presi- 
dent for Consolidated Industries, laid some incom- 
ing mail on his desk. On the top was a letter from 
W. M. Martin, marketing director for M-R-C, a 
competitor of U. S. Automation. Quickly, Mr. 
Kryoniesche scanned it: 

“May I express my sincere appreciation for 
your visit to our booth at the Business Systems 
show last week. I am told you saw our new X-500 
Computer in operation. In these days of hard-to- 
come-by profits, you might be interested in know- 
ing that one of my colleagues, Frank Black, has 
helped several progressive firms to calculate in 
advance the potential savings which should log- 
ically result from the use of the X-500. 

“Mr. A. M. Hamilton, president of Hamilton 
Precision Bearings Co., tells me that Frank has 
been instrumental in helping his firm save upward 
of $45,000 the first year. I’m suggesting to Frank 
that he contact your secretary within a few days 
to offer his services to you, or to anyone in your 
organization whom you care to designate. My 
warm thanks for your interest in this new de- 
velopment. [signed] W. M. Martin.” 

The executive vice-president smiled. “A nice 
gesture. They even spelled my name correctly.” 

Moral: The Ugly Advertiser may try to influ- 
ence people by spending money lavishly, and 
overlook the simple, grass-roots contacts which 
can pay off many-fold. 


*Perchance’ . . Well, do any of us know any Ugly 
Advertisers? Perhaps not—for after all, the peo- 
ple we have been eavesdropping on are really in- 
ept and clumsy. But is there anyone reading this 
who might admit, perchance, that he’s known 
some “homely” advertisers in his time? * 
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Sales executives tell views 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 


EXECUTIVES FORUM 





a Cee: 


IM asked eight sales executives for 
their opinions on what the rela- 
tionship should be between the 
industrial sales executive and ad- 
vertising, the company’s advertis- 
ing men and the advertising agen- 
cy. Their answers will give admen 
insight into the thinking of sales 
managers and will provide valu- 
able guidance to other industrial 


sales executives. 








‘Independent cooperation’ 


dep At Ajax, our philos- 
ophy is: Give top execu- 
tives complete authority, 
and then hold them strict- 
ly responsible for the op- 
eration and results of their 
department. To obtain max- 
imum profits, each depart- 
ment must cooperate com- 
pletely with every other 
department. 

Our marketing goals are 
established for each coming year by a group con- 
sisting of the executives whose job it will be to 
accomplish these objectives. This includes the 
general manager, marketing director, sales man- 
ager and the advertising manager. 

With our goals set, our targets defined and 
budgets in hand, each department begins its at- 
tack on our problems. 

Our sales manager runs his department. Besides 
this, he is a permanent member of our plans 
board. Our plans board considers all plans (ad- 
vertising, merchandising, sales promotion, pub- 
licity) necessary to implement sales goals. 


Berny Schwartz 
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Our advertising manager runs his department. 
He is responsible for the execution of all adver- 
tising, sales promotion and publicity. Although all 
advertising campaigns must carry the approval of 
the marketing director, individual ads need only 
the approval of the advertising manager. Neither 
campaigns nor individual ads require the ap- 
proval of the sales manager. 

The reason for the above is simple. Advertising 
is a professional business. Since “all roads lead to 
Rome,” we must allow our “professional guide” 
to select the road which will get us there most 
profitably. That is why we hired him. 

It is the marketing director’s leadership which 
impresses upon his advertising manager and sales 
manager how dependent they are upon each other 
and how each needs the other for maximum effec- 
tiveness. We have been able to obtain this attitude 
and performance from all members of these two 
departments. All successes and failures are shared 
jointly. 

Only sales can write the order; but advertising 
may have pulled the inquiry, sold the idea and 
informed the buyer. We give our advertising 
agency all pertinent information. Our advertising 
manager clears all agency requests with other de- 
partment heads. Once cleared, the agency works 





on admen and advertising 


directly with the particular department concerned. 


—Berny Schwartz, Marketing Director, Ajax 
Hardware Corp., City of Industry, Cal. 


Sales head takes active part 


Gey The basic objective of 
the sales manager is to se- 
cure orders. To do this, he 
is equipped with various 
tools, including advertising. 
The successful industrial 
sales manager will insist on 
using all of his tools to 
their maximum capability. 

If you adopt this position, 
it follows that the sales 
manager must take an ac- 
tive part in directing the advertising program. He 
should develop an over-all plan to accomplish 
certain specific goals—such as production of in- 
quiries and sales leads—and a budget for the 
program. 

The ad manager and the agency are specifically 
responsible for the production and placement of 
ads designed to carry out the sales manager’s ob- 
jectives within the cost allocated. It is in this area 
that these professional people need a good meas- 
ure of freedom to interpret the sales manager’s 
concepts into ads that will succeed. 

To exercise such freedom to advantage, the ad 
manager and agency must be as fully informed as 
possible. They should attend all management 
meetings on marketing, be active in sales meet- 
ings, interview customers and salesmen and have 
access to engineering and research work being 
done. 

I should also like to emphasize my conviction 
that there should be an easily recognized way of 
evaluating an ad’s performance. Its value should 
be measurable in sales leads, coupons returned, 
questions answered. If it runs at various times in 
various media, a record should be kept of response 
by: geographical distribution, industry distribu- 
tion, media, time of year. Ads or media which do 
not succeed in their purpose can—in this way—be 
discovered more readily, and avoided in future. 

It is, therefore, necessary to decide upon the 
purpose of the ad before it is displayed. That is, 
what is to be accomplished? The sales manager is 


C. J. Schleeweis 


the person to decide this. After that, the agency 
should be so in harmony with the subject that it 
can freely translate the purpose into action—cre- 
ating an ad or series of ads. Naturally, the sales 
manager will want to retain the right of veto, but 
should use it sparingly, giving an opportunity for 
creative work on the part of the agency.—C. J. 
Schleeweis, Manager, Industrial Sales, Adams- 
Rite Mfg. Co., Glendale, Cal. 


The key: cooperation 


dey Sales and advertising 
managers with their respec- 
tive organizations are each 
arms of the same _ team. 
They must work for a com- 
mon cause, each through 
specialized capabilities and 
assignments. At the base of 
their relationship is organ- 
ization and planning. Out 
in front is leadership, coor- 
dination and direction. The 
key to the proper professional relationship be- 
tween sales and advertising managers lies in each 
recognizing the other’s responsibility, and both 
working toward a well-defined and well-under- 
stood marketing plan. The actual personal rela- 
tionship between these men will depend upon 
their management maturity and development. In 
this regard it is as much a responsibility of the 
marketing manager to develop the members of 
his organization so that they may function smooth- 
ly and effectively, as it is his responsibility to de- 
velop sales for his company in conventional and 
obvious ways. 

The ad manager-agency team has to sell its plan 
to the marketing organization with the same con- 
scientious effort that was put into developing this 
plan to sell the company’s customers. Of course, 
the agency will operate closer to the ad manager 
than with anyone else in the marketing depart- 
ment; and, if the agency functions solely in a 
media promotional capacity, the ad manager prob- 
ably will be the agency’s regular point of contact. 
In a number of cases, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and sales meeting planning are lumped to- 
gether. Where this grouping is not the case, and 
the advertising agency aids in planning sales 


A. J. Ward 
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meetings and in certain other staff marketing 
functions, there will be occasions for others in the 
marketing organization to contact the agency for 
other than advertising purposes. The director of 
marketing (or top marketing executive) should 
feel as free to contact executives in the advertis- 
ing agency as he does in contacting any other 
member of his marketing team. He must have the 
pulse of all parts of his operation so that he may 
manage effectively. 

In regard to evaluating the agency’s work, I 
believe the questions are: Is the advertising well- 
conceived, planned and programed? Does it con- 
cur with an over-all marketing plan with appro- 
priate lead timing? How well does it satisfy your 
objectives? 

Finally, the advertising agency is a part of the 
marketing team. If you feel you must withhold 
information pertinent to the marketing effort from 
them, then get another agency in which you can 
place your confidence—A. J. Ward, Manager, 
Market Planning and Services, Sundstrand Avia- 
tion, Rockford, II. 


VMedium-size firm’s views 


Gey If a company in the 
$10- to $30-million sales 
bracket is doing a thorough 
advertising job, the expense 
of such a program certainly 
is a major factor in the 
over-all sales costs, and 
merits a considerable 
amount of sales manage- 
ment attention. 

The sales manager of a 
medium size industrial sales 
program cannot fulfill his responsibilities without 
becoming definitely involved in the advertising 
program. Our thinking in this area is governed by 
what we believe to be a few basic facts. 


F. J. Shanaberg 


1. The budget for a medium-size industrial com- 
pany is generally not large enough to hire a top 
notch inside advertising manager with a fully 
staffed department, and still afford the agency 
expense incurred. 


2. In the small budget company, the advertising 
agency functions as the advertising department. 


3. We think of an advertising agency as an indi- 
vidual—the account executive. 


In regard to sales meetings, we consider our 
agency an integral part of our sales team and they 
play a very important active and advisory role in 
programming and staging our sales meetings. 

In the selection of an agency, we use a com- 
mittee, including the president, to help make 
the decision. However, the responsibility is solely 
that of the sales manager. 
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Concerning ad evaluation, we consider adver- 
tising an investment that must pay off, and do not 
subscribe to that old school of “insiders,” who 
warn the newcomers not to get trapped into prov- 
ing the direct pay-off of advertising. Our sales 
management believes that: 


1. Image advertising is for the industry giants. 


2. Direct mail, for obvious economic reasons, is 
not the “darling” of an agency, and for that reason 
must be pushed by management into an advertis- 
ing program. 


3. There is a point of diminishing returns in ad- 
vertising expenditures. 


4. The purpose of advertising is to develop inter- 
est and inquiries for further information on our 
product. 


5S. Sales management cannot delegate or abdicate 
the responsibility for an advertising program to an 
agency. The program must be supervised, guided 
and managed as an integral part of the marketing 
program. 


We also feel that the cost plus pattern of billing 
in the agency business is subject to all the ills and 
misuses of a cost plus contract in any field and 
that more responsibility in this regard is indicated. 
—Frank J. Shanaberg, Sales Manager, American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. 


‘Just one ad manager’ 


Ge@y At Pheoll, the sales 
manager is indeed involved 
almost daily with the com- 
pany’s advertising activi- 
ties. As a large producer of 
fasteners with many prod- 
ucts and customers, and 
with competition having 
similar characteristics, the 
job of advertising and sales 
promotion becomes ex- 
tremely important. 

The problems and selling situation are explained 
fully to our advertising manager. His job as part 
of our marketing committee naturally puts him 
right in the middle of short and long range plan- 
ning. 

We expect and have received excellent support 
from our agency in many areas, including sales 
meetings, distributor advisory meetings, conven- 
tions and special projects. Our advertising man- 
ager, of course, is the liaison man and the spark 
for truly creative ideas in conjunction with the 
agency. 

In closing, I believe it is axiomatic that there is 
only one advertising manager in a company: the 
boss. But, we should all strive to let the real ex- 


D. O. Bielenberg 





perts participate fully in planning, strategy and 
reaching marketing objectives.—D. O. Bielenberg, 
Distributor Sales Manager, Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Success depends on the men 


Ge@p Racine Hydraulics is 
a divisionalized company 
with a group of operating 
divisional managers and a 
group of corporate staff 
managers. The latter in- 
clude the controller, the 
director of research and de- 
velopment, and the man- 
ager of marketing services. 
Advertising is a corporate 
function and the advertis- 
ing manager reports to the manager of marketing 
services. The entire group of corporate staff man- 
agers are primarily charged with over-all plan- 
ning responsibilities and they serve in an advisory 
capacity to each operating division. In our com- 
pany then, the question deals with the relationship 
of our divisional sales managers to the corporate 
advertising function. 

Marketing services is charged with coordinating 
all corporate sales planning activities such as ad- 
vertising, market research, sales analysis, etc., to 
fit in with over-all corporate objectives. These 
plans are completely developed prior to each 
fiscal year and are reviewed in detail with the 
operating division managers. Agreement is 
reached on the over-all program before the start 
of the fiscal year. 

The advertising manager is involved in initial 
planning and proceeds to work with the ad agency 
in developing the advertising contribution to the 
over-all marketing program. Then this complete 
marketing program is reviewed with the operat- 
ing managers and the officers of the company, 
and subsequently finalized for the yeer. 

Our ad agencies are one of the major tools 
available to the advertising manager in develop- 
ing his program, and, accordingly, he has a major 
voice in determining the help he needs to do the 
job. In the consideration of new ad agencies, each 
divisional sales manager plays an advisory role 
to the marketing services director and ad man- 
ager in evaluating and selecting agencies. 

We consider our two advertising agencies as 
integral members of our marketing team; and as 
such, they are fully acquainted with our over-all 
marketing strategy and planning. 

In the course of the year, as ‘the advertising 
program unfolds, and various ads, publicity and 
direct mail pieces are prepared, each operating 
sales manager reviews all of the material for his 
division and has the right and responsibility of 
approving or disapproving individual ads. 


J. W. Petersen 


We do not require contact between the sales- 
men and the advertising agency, because our ad 
manager is the logical man to act as liaison. How- 
ever, many of our salesmen actually are in direct 
contact with our agency people as we develop 
case histories. 

We naturally believe that this is the ideal rela- 
tionship between the sales manager (and sales 
department) and the company’s advertising pro- 
gram and the men who produce it. This arrange- 
ment is working extremely well for us because 
we are getting the benefits of specialized planning 
on the corporate level. 

However, I think it is pertinent and vital to 
emphasize that any organizational structure is 
dependent entirely upon the people who make 
up that organization. Good men can make a weak 
organizational plan very effective, while the best 
organizational structure in the world cannot pos- 
sibly succeed with the wrong team. We do not 
believe there is any particular magic in our or- 
ganizational structure. With our management 
team, we are confident that we are working more 
effectively through the clearly separated, but 
closely cooperating functions of doing and plan- 
ning—John W. Petersen, Marketing Services 
Manager, Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Racine, 
Wis. 


Approve themes, but not ads 


Gey How closely should 
the industrial sales man- 
ager be involved in his 
company’s advertising pro- 
gram? It is my opinion that 
the industrial sales manager 
should consider his com- 
pany’s advertising program 
as an integral part of his 
sales force. I feel that he 
should play a big part in 
devising the advertising 
themes and strategy. It is the sales manager who 
knows what motivates his customers. It is the 
sales manager who knows what “story” has the 
most telling effect on his prospect. It is the sales 
manager who knows what features should be 
played up in regard to his product. 

In other words, he is the salesman and the ad 
is to do a form of selling, whether the customers 
write purchase orders from the ad or not. To go 
further, I would suggest that the sales manager be 
actively consulted in regard to media selection. 
He should also be consulted in regard to timing of 
the ads. 

Should the sales manager reserve the right to 
approve or disapprove individual ads? I do not 
feel that the sales manager should approve or 
disapprove individual ads, nor do I feel it neces- 
sary for these ads to be shown to him after the 


W. L. Lowry 
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establishment of the advertising program for a 
given period of time. After all, the adman is the 
specialist and the one to determine how a program 
can best be carried out. While the sales manager 
may not like an individual ad, it may be well 
suited to the ad program in general. 

Most sales managers are not competent to judge 
a good ad, since they are too close to the trees to 
see the forest. This, after all, is what advertising 
men are hired to do—that is, to provide their spe- 
cialized knowledge as to how to get the various 
themes across to the customer, and leave him with 
the desired attitudes and, hopefully, prepare him 
for direct contact with the sales force. 

Should the sales manager encourage contact be- 
tween salesmen and the advertising agency—or 
should he or the ad manager act as liaison be- 
tween sales force and agency? This job should be 
handled by the ad manager, or in the event there 
is no ad manager, by the sales manager—at which 
time the sales manager should keep in mind that 
he has hired very expensive talent. He should 
adopt the role of one who is dealing in a virtually 
unknown field, for himself, all the while remem- 
bering his own goals and objectives which these 
specialized people are to translate into effective 
communication. 

How should the agency’s work be evaluated 
from the sales department viewpoint? An adver- 
tising campaign cannot be judged on the basis of 
sales. It should be judged from the standpoint of 
“did it reach its objectives?” 

Assuming that the intention of the ad campaign 
was to elicit inquiries from prospects, can the 
agency be blamed if these inquiries were not 
turned into sales? The question of corporate im- 
age arises where the salesman’s job is made easier 
through some form of pre-education via advertis- 
ing. This might be sufficient to justify the cost of 
the agency’s work without regard to increased 
sales or inquiries. 

What information having to do with marketing 
strategy, planning and execution should be given 
to the agency—and what, if any, should be with- 
held? It seems obvious that if you withhold any 
information from the agency, you are in effect 
making them do a job on less than all the infor- 
mation available. Therefore, you will receive, for 
your ad dollars spent, less than full value. I be- 
lieve that the agency should be given all the mar- 
keting strategy, planning and executive informa- 
tion that is available. 

Between sales and advertising there lies only 
the difference in impact and emphasis. The broad- 
er coverage of advertising is balanced by the 
higher impact of direct calls. Only together can 
these two do their effective jobs. Other forms of 
communication such as trade shows, direct mail, 
etc., are only variations of these two basic forms 
of communication. The sales department should 
be able to contribute to the success of an adver- 
tising campaign and the ad manager or agency 
man should be able to contribute to the success of 
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the sales campaign.—W. L. Lowry, Vice-President, 
Sales, Vacu-Blast Co., Belmont, Cal. 


Technical knowledge vital 


Gey The industrial sales manager has a respon- 
sibility for maintaining a closer working relation- 
ship with the advertising manager of his company 
than the sales manager of almost any other type 
of business. The reason for this necessity is the 
high level of technical knowledge normally re- 
quired to properly present the products and 
services of an industrial organization. 

True, the ad manager is expected to have a 
higher-than-average technical background and 
knowledge of the company’s products and proc- 
esses; however, there is another element—and 
that is the level of technology of the recipient of 
the advertising message, whether he be the pur- 
chasing agent, project engineer, chief engineer, 
buyer or small plant executive. In a situation like 
this, a certain subtlety of approach may be re- 
quired to insure that the message gets over at the 
proper technical level, and variations in this ap- 
proach will be made from media to media. 

Only the sales manager is able to gage the re- 
actions of these various readers. So he cannot 
merely tell the objectives to ad manager and the 
agency; he must particpiate fully in the planning. 

He should not, however, encourage contact be- 
tween his salesmen and the advertising agency 
because this lowers administrative efficiency, and 
makes for uncoordinated efforts, unnecessary du- 
plication and the waste of agency personnel time. 
He and the advertising manager must act as liai- 
son between the sales force and the agency. 

Regarding the selection of a new agency, sales 
management must have a very strong role, be- 
cause unless that agency has the talent, as well as 
the perception to translate the finer nuances of the 
sales manager’s thinking into print, he will be 
frustrated in his attempts to provide fully coor- 
dinated help to his sales force through advertising. 

The evaluation of the agency’s work from the 
sales department’s point of view can only be 
measured on the basis of two questions: 


1. Does it effectively get the message over? 
2. Is the advertising achieving results? 


What information should the agency be given? 
It is my feeling—and I have always attempted 
to implement this point of view within the com- 
panies I have served—that the more information 
the advertising agency can be given about the ob- 
jectives to be accomplished, the balance of the 
marketing program, strategy, planning and results 
achieved, the better they will be able to perform 
their function.—Richard S. Ralph, Marketing Con- 
sultant and Acting Sales Manager, Diebel Die & 
Mfg. Co., Morton Grove, IIl, 
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Market-oriented . . Author Johnson holds three examples 
of market-oriented literature. All promote instruments— 
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One to the steel industry, one to the electric utility in- 
dustry and one to the original equipment market. 


GE finds a low-cost way to 
pinpoint sales literature 


For companies selling to several dif- 
ferent industries, the job of produc- 
ing literature tailored to each market 
is a difficult and often costly one. 
Here’s how General Electric found 
an effective, economical solution to 


the problem. . 


By Philip M. Johnson @ Manager 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Instrument Department 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 


g@y When you're knee-deep in planning the 
reams of literature required by today’s multi- 
product, multi-market business, it’s ironic that the 
point of view of the one man most concerned— 
your customer—often gets overlooked. 

This irony becomes economic tragedy when you 
consider that, as a result of this “oversight,” thou- 
sands of dollars are spent each year on product 
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information destined to fill your customer’s waste- 
basket, and not his in-basket. 


How salesmen do it . . The sales engineer, your 
most important single source of customer contact, 
has among his foremost talents a high degree of 
sophistication in using many different sales ap- 
proaches for the same product, with each approach 
tailored to the special needs of a customer. 

For example, a sales engineer explaining a new 
product to an electric utility customer presents 
it in terms meaningful to that customer—his ap- 
plications, his extra features, his delivery require- 
ments. But on the sales engineer’s very next call— 
perhaps to an OEM account—he may cover the 
same product quite differently. Your salesman 
does this automatically. Now how about your 
product literature? 


Too general . . Ideally, the literature the sales- 
man left with these customers—or sent to them 
beforehand as a door-opener—should also have 
been tailored. Chances are, however, that it wasn’t. 

Why? Probably because the home office, from a 
cost and convenience point of view, had produced 
one single all-things-to-all-markets bulletin that 
left interpretation up to the customer. Somebody 
had decided to just “wrap it up in general terms” 
and trust that the customer will eventually dig 
out what he needs. 

It happens every day in both industrial and con- 
sumer multi-market promotion. Ever get a bro- 
chure in the mail that announces, “Big news in 
life insurance for the man over 50”? And there 
you are, a ripe insurance prospect perhaps, but 32 
years old with a strong right arm and a handy 
wastebasket! 

Here arises the problem. In our complex, com- 


Quality, plus . . Quality | 
promotional publica- 
tions (top row) contain 
complete product line 
information, while new 
market-oriented _prod- 
uct and = applications 
sheets provide support 
in specific industries. 
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petitive multi-market industries, even the most 
eye-appealing layouts, benefit-loaded headlines 
and distinctive typefaces cannot compensate for 
product information that is not oriented to each 
basic market. Customers simply won’t take the 
time to dig through page after page of copy in 
search of facts that apply to them—and they 
shouldn’t have to! 


Recognizing the problem .. It’s a problem we 
recognized at General Electric’s Instrument Dept. 
Our recording instruments, for example, are sold 
to both electric utility and general industrial 
users. And we have a mass flowmeter that can 
measure, among other things, ethylene in the 
petro-chemical industry and oxygen in the steel 
industry. Naturally, we had basic product bulle- 
tins on each of these instruments—but, again, 
nothing that presented the whole application story 
for each vertical industry. Like most everyone 
else, we had settled for the single-line bulletin 
because we didn’t have the budget to produce a 
specially-oriented series for each of our many 
product lines. 

But, and after repeated choruses from engineer- 
ing about “not enough engineering facts” and 
from salesmen about “not enough market flavor,” 
we reviewed the problem with General Electric’s 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Dept. in Sche- 
nectady. With their close cooperation and help, we 
came up with an effective and surprisingly simple 
solution. 


The solution . . First, we decided to categorize 
literature into two basic types: (1) high-quality 
promotional publications emphasizing full-line 
products, horizontal applications, catalog numbers 
and list prices, and (2) back-up “product and 
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FULL LINE LISTING OF ASSOCIATED PRODI CTS 


application” sheets containing detailed engineering 
data oriented to each of our major markets: elec- 
tric utilities, OEM’s and general industrial users. 

Next, we concentrated on establishing the for- 
mat and content of the new “P&A” sheet, with the 
objective of making it low cost, easy to produce 
and flexible. A basic design was developed, using 
a new GE instrument symbol and “Product and 
Application Information” header at the top. We 
then decided to orient format to each major mar- 
ket in three ways: 


1. A sub-heading that would quickly flag the 
customer by identifying his industry, i.e., “Instru- 
ments for Original Equipment Manufacturers.” 


2. Color-coding to parallel each of these three 
types of sub-head—red for utilities, green for gen- 
eral industrial, and blue for OEM’s. This would 
help build identification and continuity. 


3. Full-line listing of associated products for each 
respective market across the bottom of the sheet. 

These three elements would apply only to the 
front sheet or cover; remaining pages in the pub- 
lication (standard 8% by 11” size, stapled to- 
gether) would be devoted entirely to technical 
content. The three types of cover sheet were then 
printed in large quantities. 


“P&A”" sheet advantages .. After the first few 
“P&A” sheets had been produced, we found that 
our objectives were being filled in these ways: 


e Low cost . . Sheets could be printed by offset 
with either multilith typing or set type, depending 
upon the quality level required. In most cases, 
product half-tones are printed on the front sheet 
only. Unlike higher quality, more permanent pub- 
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Anatomy . . Product 
and application sheets 
are oriented to each 





major market by (1) a 
color-coded band at top 
and bottom, (2) sub- 
head identifying mar- 
ket and (3) a list of 
associated products at 
the bottom. 


lications, limited quantities are stocked, based on 
anticipated usage for not more than six months. 

Once produced, the sheets can be corrected eas- 
ily at low cost, using existing masters. And, be- 
cause color-coded cover sheets are printed in 
quantity in advance, each sheet has a two-color 
effect when completed. Average cost, depending 
upon number of pages, editorial costs, total quan- 
tity, etc., ranges from $50 to $400—in most cases a 
fraction of the cost of quality brochures and much 
less than former types of literature. 


e Easy to produce .. After basic information for 
each sheet has been obtained from sales and engi- 
neering personnel, it is organized, edited and either 
printed locally or, depending upon time and con- 
tent, forwarded to the Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Dept. for layout and production. 

Each sheet is then distributed to interested dis- 
trict sales operations, with an offer of quantity 
copies for customers. Additionally, each sheet 
carries its own publication number, and a sample 
copy automatically becomes stocked in district 
files. Average number of man hours per sheet, de- 
pending largely upon the number and complexity 
of pages: seven. 


e Flexible . . “P&A” sheets are proving extreme- 
ly flexible because there are no paging restrictions. 
Former non-promotional publications had to be 
printed in multiples of four pages because they 
were saddle-stitched. Product and application 
sheet pages, on the other hand, are simply stapled 
together, making it possible to use both sides of as 
many sheets as necessary to explain the subject 
fully, without being concerned about copy fitting. 


Distribution .. Paralleling the color-coding and 
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Product and application sheets are dis- 
tributed either with covering letter on corresponding 
market-oriented letterheads or with handwritten notes 
reproduced on color-coded memo paper, depending upon 
content and degree of personalization required. 


Distribution . . 


market identification format, we also produced in- 
dividual letterheads to match up with correspond- 
ing “P&A” sheets. 

These are used to transmit the sheets and other 
material to district sales engineers when the sales 
manager involved needs a full letter to discuss the 
product. When transmittal requires fewer facts 
and less formality, tip-on memos (also color- 
coded) are used. These are reproduced from the 
appropriate sales manager’s own handwriting for 
a more personalized approach. 

Each of these two internal distribution tech- 
niques becomes an effective merchandising piece 
by itself, especially the full letter which permits 
the sales manager to give his sales force the “in- 
side story” on key selling points or other appro- 
priate marketing strategy he feels is important. 

Normally, we make no formal distribution of 
“P&A” sheets directly to customers. This is left as 
a prerogative of the individual sales engineer who 
may order quantity copies for customers he se- 
lects. 


Measurement .. In effect for about a year, this 
particular approach to the problem of producing 
better market-oriented literature is working well. 
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For one thing, we are able to fill requests for in- 
formation on specific applications faster and much 
more easily. We have been able to get out more 
information, across the board, at less cost. 

Requests for “P&A” sheets—resulting from ads, 
news releases and exhibits, as well as from sales 
engineers—have resulted in an extremely high 
usage rate (always a good barometer of publica- 
tion content and effectiveness). And, most im- 
portant of all, there is now a standard vehicle 
for providing the staggering amount of technical 
details and market-oriented application informa- 
tion in depth—as a back-up to product promotion 
—that today’s customer needs and has every right 
to expect. 


Results . . Perhaps typical of our salesmen’s re- 
action is this statement from a GE sales engineer 
in Nashville: 

“Your new ‘product and application information’ 
sheets are excellent. The attractive thine about 
them is that the information does not have to be 
edited, or re-written, before mailing to a custom- 
er. This is extremely important, and many times 
in the past would have made the difference be- 
tween sending such information to a customer and 
filing it.” 

Thus, our new approach has been reasonably 
successful in accomplishing its objectives. In 
working out the details, the main objection we 
encountered was the actual reluctance to offer 
customers anything other than our very best ma- 
terial. To resolve the difference between the qual- 
ity promotional brochure and the single-line ap- 
plication sheet approach, we simply chose to do 
both. 

The main point: promotion can be effective in 
the form of multilith sheets (and even hand- 
written notes) as well as full-color bulletins. And 
don’t be afraid to compromise on quality level. 
Put the emphasis upon content—making it com- 
plete and easily understood as an aid in educating 
salesmen, improving their sales efficiency and 
consequently, giving them more time to sell. Then, 
concentrate upon increasing the depth of the spe- 
cific product and application information required 
by today’s industrial customer before he can make 
an intelligent buying decision. © 


About the author 





@Philip M. Johnson, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of General Electric Co.’s Instrument Dept., has 
been employed by GE since 1954, and was graduated 
from the company’s advertising and public relations 
training program. He currently has full responsibility for 
planning, budgeting (approximately $600,000) and in- 
tegrating all phases of the department’s multi-product 
sales promotion programs. He has formerly worked for 
GE as a news supervisor, copywriter, promotional plan- 
ning specialist and production-printing specialist. Mr. 
Johnson was graduated from the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, and was a member of the U.S. Air 
Force from 1952 to 1954. 
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More inquiries per dollar . . Nu-Matic is asking produc- 
ers of allied products to run similar one-ninth page ads 
adjacent to its own in new equipment tabloids. Art 
Raske, president of Nu-Matic, is also suggesting that the 
non-competitive participants in the ad program exchange 


Man with an 


copies of all inquiries resulting from the ads. Primary 
purpose of the ad program is to encourage the manufac- 
turers of allied portable grinding equipment (portable 
grinders, wheels and abrasives) to work together in solv- 
ing customer problems. 


idea hopes to 


cure industry ill, up sales 


Nu-Matic Grinders, a small manufac- 
turer of grinding wheels, is out to 
convince the giants of allied indus- 
tries (portable grinders and coated 
abrasives) that they should join in 
an integrated marketing effort. The 
program is devoted primarily to ad- 
vertising and sales training. Here are 


the details, and results so far . . 


By Bud Reese @ IM Associate Editor 


Gey Art Raske thinks he has a way to at least 
double the effectiveness of his company’s sales and 
promotional efforts—at a relatively insignificant 
additional cost. 

Mr. Raske also believes that this idea of his will 
lead to the solution of one of his industry’s most 
pressing marketing problems. 

That’s a lot to expect from one idea; here’s why 
the man is convinced his plan will work: 


Betwixt and between. . Art Raske is president 
of Nu-Matic Grinders, a small ($50,000 invested 
capitay) Cleveland manufacturer of grinding 
wheels. These wheels are used on portable grind- 
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‘Profit ideas’ . . The primary objective of Mr. Raske’s 
plan is to make “portable grinding consultants’’ of the 
portable grinders and abrasives salesmen. This folder, en- 
titled ‘’Profit Ideas,’’ is being sent to the salesmen. It 
contains rules of thumb for the selection of grinders 
and abrasives. More data will be added to the folder 
in the future 


ing tools—of which there are 10 or 12 major man- 
ufacturers. The primary function of the wheels is 
to hold the coated abrasive bands in place. There 
are eight or nine major producers of these ab- 
rasive bands. 

The problem, as Mr. Raske sees it, is that each 
portable grinding job calls for the right combina- 
tion of tool, wheel and abrasive; and yet, the 
salesmen of any one of the three components often 
do not know enough about the other two to offer 
intelligent recommendations. And rather than ad- 
mit to this lack of knowledge of allied products, 
many of the salesmen do make suggestions, or sit 
idly by while often-unqualified buyers specify in- 
compatible components, says Mr. Raske. 

As a result, the buyer too often winds up with 
less than satisfactory results. When this happens, 
the tool, the wheel, and the abrasive manufactur- 
ers involved are all likely to suffer. 

The problem, then, is to teach the salesmen all 
they need to know about allied products. The 
solution, Mr. Raske admits, is a simple one; that’s 
why he’s convinced it will work. 


Reaching the boss .. The first step of Mr. 
Raske’s plan is to get the sales and advertising 
managers of the companies concerned interested 
in working together. This he is doing by suggest- 
ing that they join him in an advertising program 
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that is “virtually guaranteed to produce more in- 
quiries per ad dollar.” 

The technique involved is multiple unit adver- 
tising. Each insertion would consist of three ads— 
one by a grinding tool manufacturer, one by Nu- 
Matic, and the third by an abrasive manufacturer. 
The ads would have the same major headline, the 
same format, and would run adjacent to each 
other (see illustration) in what Mr. Raske calls 
“inquiry pulling magazines such as Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest, Industrial Equipment News or 
New Equipment Digest.” 

Any combination of air tool manufacturer, 
abrasives producer and Nu-Matic could be used 
—i.e., Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Nu-Matic and 
Behr-Manning; or Chicago Pneumatic Tool, Nu- 
Matic and Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing; or 
Aro Equipment Corp., Nu-Matic and Behr-Man- 
ning. 

In an introductory letter to an abrasive manu- 
facturer, Mr. Raske explained, “The advertising 

. is no more specialized than any other adver- 
tising that your company might prepare, and your 
contributing ad in this program is reinforced, as 
well as magnified, by other allied advertisers. 
(Magazine publishers tell me that similar use of 
multiple space units by single advertisers has in- 
creased readership by as much as 300%.)” 

Mr. Raske then explains that the increased im- 
pact will undoubtedly produce more inquiries, 
and suggests that each participant in an insertion 
provide copies of resulting inquiries to the other 
two participants. 

Regarding the ad preparation and insertion, Mr. 
Raske tells each prospective participant that the 
“ads may be prepared by your agency or com- 
pany personnel. However, we suggest that this 
integrated work goes much more smoothly if our 
agency [Jayme Organization] does the mechan- 
ical work of preparation and bills you at their 
regular rates for all the work involved up to and 
including the paste-up dummy which precedes the 
plate [each participant’s agency writes its respec- 
tive copy and has ample opportunity to make cor- 
rections]. They will also arrange for the plate 
manufacture should you wish it. 

“Neither we, nor our agency, are soliciting this 
work. We make this suggestion only because it 
makes the coordination and supervision of the 
integrated advertising phase easier and somewhat 
more economical. In all instances your agency 
places your ad and receives its normal commis- 
sion.” 

Nu-Matic does ask each participant to pay his 
prorated share of the “costs for research, layouts, 
copy and other creative efforts” that went into 
the preparation of the plan (this should amount to 
about $600 per participant). 


Reaching the salesmen . . Once the, sales and 
ad managers of the companies are working to- 
gether (through Nu-Matic) the next step is to 
make portable grinding consultants of the sales- 





men of participating firms. 

To do this, Nu-Matic is offering free folders 
which contain “certain basic information” on the 
allied products. According to Mr. Raske, these 
“rules of thumb for the selection of grinders and 
abrasives have not been written down anywhere 
else.” Nu-Matic plans to send out additional in- 
formation once the salesmen have had a chance to 
digest the first offering. 

In his “sales letter” to prospective participants 
Mr. Raske explains the reason for the folders: 
“The ad program is encouraging the customer to 
ask for better, more complete professional service. 
The more professional service each of us can 
render the easier becomes additional sales pene- 
tration . . . Increased knowledge of allied products 
improves the salesman’s competitive position with 
customers and prospects.” 


Motivating salesmen .. So far in the plan Mr. 
Raske has the participating sales management in- 
terested in the advertising and the need for more 
“integrated” selling. The third and final major 
phase of the program is to motivate the salesmen 
into using the information provided. 

Accordingly, an announcement sheet has been 
prepared to convince the salesmen that the knowl- 
edge of allied products will benefit him in his sales 
work. The sheet (see illustration) is based on a 
“know your neighbor” theme and consists of re- 


Work together . . Announcement sheets, one of which 
is shown here in rough form, are being sent to the sales- 
men. The sheets urge the salesmen to get together to 
exchange information and knowledge and to help each 
other with mutual customer problems. 


Know your neighbor 


Ever helped your neighbor out? Of 
couse you have. And he's just os willing 
to bee good neighbor to yo. 


Here are some aeighbors of ours.. 
eyed tg res oducts they self ore 
a nc ow 


in the Interests of good business and 
neighbor! ines? 


After oll, these people koow more 


s 
fi wheel, on the 7 

ripe abrasi ive problem. If a cus- 
tomet's problem isn't licked, we may oll 
lose him. But if you-=with your busines 
neighbor's help--provide = tight solution, 
each of us goins o customer! 


y It, See for yourself that good 
ABET sy can create good business 


productions of the ads and a pitch for teamwork 
among the salesmen of allied products. 

Mr. Raske feels that this sheet and the infor- 
mation folders—which tell the salesmen that the 
information is offered “with the conviction that a 
knowledge of our products will help you in the 
sale of your products’—will motivate the sales- 
men into learning more about the total portable 
grinding operation. 


Distributor participation .. Another important, 
though not major, facet of the program is distribu- 
tor participation. Mr. Raske has been urging all 
participants to sell their distributors on “localiz- 
ing” the integrated marketing. 

As an incentive, Mr. Raske offers to provide free 
folders and announcement sheets to distributors. 


So far, so good . . Although the program was in- 
troduced only two months ago, three companies 
have already signed up: Behr-Manning, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool and Aro Equipment. Mr. Raske 
says that he has contacted a dozen or so “pros- 
pects” to date. He added, “I have not run into any 
serious objections; none have refused. Except for 
the three that are already in, all are seriously 
considering the proposal. Why shouldn’t they co- 
operate? Participation will result in more sales of 
their products. It is offered to them in that spirit 
only.” & 


Two . . and three . . This proposed mailing to prospects 
says that for optimum results, the buyer should contact 
the salesmen of all three allied products. ‘Such a team 
will put resources at your disposal that no one expert 
can match,” says the copy. 


A portable ray fin ee oe ‘ation 


right forte io 
in Sanly os strong as 


The mon who sells portable fools |s ar 
expert...on his kinds of machines 


The abrasive representative is eq salty 
expert...in problema involving the appli 
cation of obrasive products to al! kinds of 
materio!s 


The man who sells the wheel which 
joins machine and abrasive Is an expert on 
wheels...but knows only o |itt!s about 
portable machines ond abrasive products 


But collectively, these men hove the 
know-how fo solve any abrasive finishing 
problem. 


Se when you call in any one of these 
vendors, ask him to consult the other two 
before making o recommendation. Better 
stijl, call in more than one. 


Such ¢ teom will put resources of your 


yo = ghd ne one expert, of industry, con 
match! 


Save, wn scene finishes: 
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Top 25 agencies bill 


$146 million in business papers 


For the 10th straight year, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn leads 


in IM’s exclusive annual tabulation of business publication space 


placement by advertising agencies. J. Walter Thompson, Fuller & 


Smith & Ross and Interpublic, Inc., come in second, third and 


fourth .. 


G@p The same six agencies that topped IM’s ex- 
clusive business publication billings tabulation 
last year are again on top this year. (This year’s 
tabulation covers 1960 billings; last year’s covered 
1959.) 

The six leading agencies are: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, with $14,232,833 in business 
paper billings; J. Walter Thompson Co., with an 
estimated $13,484,443; Fuller & Smith & Ross, with 
$11,988,005; Interpublic, Inc. (which includes Mc- 
Cann-Erickson and McCann-Marschalk), with 
$8,965,000; Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, with 
$8,500,000, and G. M. Basford Co., with $8,250,000. 

Below the sixth place a number of changes in 
rankings among the top 25 agencies occurred, 
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many of them probably due to the fact that this 
year we eliminated the news weekly magazines 
from the tabulation. These publications—News- 
week, Time and U. S. News & World Report— 
were included in last year’s billings figures. 

This change also accounts for many of the ap- 
parent declines in billings, since some agencies in- 
cluded the news weeklies in their 1959 billings 
figures, but eliminated them from their 1960 fig- 
ures. 

The top 25 agencies billed $146,155,573 in 1960, 
compared with $146,396,451 in 1959. Again, the 
change in media counted accounts for the decline. 
Despite this decline in total billings by the top 25 
agencies, it was necessary for an agency to bill 

Continued on page 56 








Of course Im sure. ‘ | 
Tread it 
in Newsweek 


Consulting engineers, govern- 
ment and private, influence the 
expenditure of many billions of 
dollars a year. Newsweek de- 
livers more such engineers per 
advertising dollar than any 
other newsweekly.* 

This fact is not surprising. 
Consulting engineers are typi- 
cal of the leadership people in 
industry and government who 
require a clear, fair source of 
all the news .. . and who de- 
pend on Newsweek. 


*According to a recent survey by 
Walter Gerson & Associates, Inc. 
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AGENCY BILLINGS.. 
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more than $3 million in business papers to be 
among this elite group in this year’s tabulation. 
Last year the lowest figure among the top 25 was 
$2.6 million. 

Three new agencies are among the top 25 this 
year. They are: Chirurg & Cairns, ranked 21st; 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., 24th, and J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., 25th. Chirurg & Cairns was formed in 1960 
from the merger of James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
which ranked 29th in last year’s tabulation, and 
Anderson & Cairns, which ranked 66th last year. 
D’Arcy was not included in last year’s listing. J. 
M. Mathes ranked 27th last year. 

A total of 247 agencies, all billing more than 
$25,000 in business publications, are included in 
this year’s tabulation. The list of agencies, with 
their business paper billings, begins below. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Interpublic, Inc.’ 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthrautf é 
Ryan 

G. M. Basford Co. 
MacManus John & Adams 


Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed 

Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove 

Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap 

Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law 


Young & Rubicam 
Buchen Advertising 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Kudner Agency 

Hazard Advertising Co. 
Gray & Rogers 

Fletcher Richards, Calkins 
& Holden 


Chirurg & Cairns* 
22 Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
23 Charles W. Hoyt Co. 
24 D’Arcy Advertising Co. 3,060.000** 


25 J. M. Mathes, Inc. 3,009,779 
Total __________$146,155,573 


$14,232,833 
13,484,443°** 

11,988,005 

8,965,00 


$16,997,334 
13,120,000** 

11,717,735 

9,121,000 


8,500,000** 
8,250,000° 
7,396,611 


8,435,000** 
8,075,284 
5,650,833 


7,017,000 5,613,000 


5,307,327 5,452,177 


5,095,357 4,895,360 


4,520,663 
4,384,000** 
4,368,000** 
4,335,000 
3,910,257** 
3,835,876 
3,723,000 
3,708,913 
3,587,227 


4,377,524 
4,176,000** 
4,004,000** 
3,728,000 
3,430,050 ** 
3,081,755 
4,998,965 
2,846,754 
3,329,108 


3,500,000° 
3,416,000 
3,375,508 
3,184,774 


7,300,000* 
3,198,077 
4,316,295 
3,105,500 
2,920,000** 


2,506,700 
$146,396,451 


“Agency estimate 

**IM estimate 

"Includes billings for McCann-Erickson and McCann-Mar- 
schalk both years. 


71959 figure represents combined total of business paper 
billings of Anderson & Cairns and James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., which merged in 1960 to form present agency. 
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42 


38 
161 


Ad Fried & Associates $ 
Ad Scribe. 

Adams & Keyes 
Advertising Service Agency 
Aitkin-Kynett Co. actin 
Altman-Hall Associates 
Andrews Agency 
Anthracite Advertising Agency 
Donald L. Arends, Inc. . 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 
Associated Advertising Agency 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & 
Hodgson : 

Aves, Shaw & Ring 

N. W. Ayer & Son . 

Aylin Advertising Agency 
Herbert Baker Advertising 
Barber & Drullard 

Barnes Chase Co. 

G. M. Basford Co 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn . an ae 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner 
Beaumont Heller & Sperling 
Bennett-Advertising 

Victor A. Bennett Co 
Benton & Bowles 

Biddle Company 

Lee S. Biespiel Advertising 
H. George Bloch, Inc 
Bonsib, Inc. ...... 

Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner ........... 

Charles Bowes Advertising 
Breithaupt, Milsom & Benson 
R. C. Breth, Inc 

Galen E. Broyles Co 
Buchen Advertising . 

Leo Burnett Company 
Robert K. Butcher & Associates 
Byer & Bowman ; 

Joseph F. Callo, Inc 
Campbell-Ewald Co 
Campbell-Mithun 

Cargill, Wilson & Acree 
Carpenter Advertising Co 
Caswell Advertising Agency 
Cayton, Inc. . 

Central Advertising Agency 
Chesapeake Advertising 
Chirurg & Cairns! 

Clark & Bobertz 

Sidney Clayton & Associates 
Cockfield, Brown & Co 
Cole, Fischer & Rogow 
Cole & Weber . 

Colle & McVoy Advertising 
Agency 

Compton Advertising 

Allan Copeland & Garnitz 
Copley Advertising Agency 
Cramer-Krasselt Co : 
Creative Advertising Agency 
J. D. Culea Advertising 
Daniel & Charles 

D'Arcy Advertising Co 

Emil J. De Denato, Inc 

De Garmo, Inc 

Dix & Eaton 

Doe-Anderson Advertising 
Agency 

Doherty, Cliitord, Steers & 
Shenfield 

Donahue & Coe 

Donaldson Associates 


(n.a.) Figures not available 


46,000 
27,536 
827,000** 
28,710 
2.717.944 
301,116 
737,230 
45,577 
118,350 
489,627 
390,000 


2,271,474 
676.465 
3,910,257** 

1,092,186 
220,000** 
399,180 
642,111 

8,250,000* 


14,232,833 
1,020,668 
1,284,532 

209,674 
404,257** 
560,000** 
443,645 
346,220 
777,370 
252,073 


851,486 
533,693 
68,220** 
139,482 
550,000 
4,368,000°* 
1,443,000 
90,000** 
305,624 
300,000 
3,835,876 
1,510,000 
364,217** 
350,000 
138,422 
698,500** 
505,410 
50,000 
3,416,000 
1,263,821 
333,935 
1,993,992** 
81,000** 
771,737** 


784,153 
2,700,000 
149,000 
92,000 
1,498,569 
850,000 
178,500 
848,414** 
3,060,000** 
91,385 
79,957** 
1,059,000 


597,088 
2,056,568** 


2,212,000 
300,000 


(new agency) 
§ 25,110 

800,000** 
30,276 
2,174,400 
262,192 
1,192,728 
35,424 
38,440 
474,511 
532,000 


1,622,383 
661,430 
3,430,050** 

1,084,695 
170,000** 
(n.a.) 
551,579 
8,075,284 


16,997,334 
875,824 
1,103,410 
370,570 
370,570** 
470,000** 
(n.a.) 
325,700 
742,658 
281,634 


667,326 
298,896 
75,400** 
136,917 
485 ,000 
4,004,000** 
1,255,000 
90,000** 
290,753 
250,000 
3,081,755 
1,225,000 
(n.a.) 
300,000 
(new agency) 
690,800** 
416,897 
50,000 
3,198,077 
1,309,585 
339,806 
1,902,631 ** 
78,250** 
897,878 


728,076 
1,850,000 
137,000 
54,000 
1,497,940 
790,000 
150,000 
583,394** 
2,920,000** 
94,116 
71,234** 
923,000 


413,836 
1,845,824 


1,923,000 
150,000 
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* AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Vending services and 


ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
industrial chemicals. 


equipment; coin-operated 
and background 
music systems; cafeteria 


catering service; commercial 
credit; bill changers. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
BARRETT-CRAVENS 
compe. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
ANY 


Advertising and 
BOSTROM CHAS. BRUNING 
COMPANY 


promotion of cast iron 
CORPORATION COMPANY, INC. pressure pipe and 
Truck seats, Manufacturer of fittings. 
tractor seats. office copying and 
engineering equipment 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & Machine toois and 
SON, INC. accessories, 
cutting tools, gages, 
industrial supplies. 


Lift trucks and 
portable elevators. 


and supplies. 


THE DoALL 
CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 
INSTITUTE 


Advertising and 


promotion of cast iron 
. soil pipe. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Concrete mixing and 
placing machinery, 
bulk handling conveyors 
and elevators, bearings, 
chains and other power 
Windows, 
transmission equipment. dood and dobeials. 


(Warehouse Sales) 
steel, aluminum, 
plastics; metal forming 
machinery. 


CURTIS COMPANIES 
INCORPORATED 


GARDNER-DENVER 
COMPANY 
Rock drills, 

air Compressors and 

air tools, pumps. 


gases and 


(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
Carbon dioxide, 
industrial and medical 


GENERAL DYNAMICS ~~ 
CORPORATIO! 


eee THE GOSS COMPANY HAWLEY PRODUCTS 
manufacturer of COMPANY 
newspaper presses, Preformed 


e 
magazine presses, molded fibre products. 





flavoring extracts. 


IMPERIAL-' oe 
CORPORATION 
Products sor fuel, oil, 
gas, air, automotive, 
instrumentation, and 
hydraulic applications. 


Linemen's and 


t e presses and 
printing equipment. 


MATHIAS KLEIN & 
SONS, INC. 


MADISON-KIPP 
CORPORATION 


electricians’ tools and 


equipment. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
Manufacturer of 


specialized 
industrial papers. 


MALLINCKRODT 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
Serving industry 
with raw materials 


Die castings, 
lubricators and 
air grinders. 


Ze 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & 
co., INC. 


Men's clothes 
and “SuP-Pants” 


\ men’s slacks. 


and intermediates. 


SCHIELD BANTAM 
COMPANY 
Truck cranes and 
excavators. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


PRESSED STEEL 
TANK COMPANY 
Cylinders, drums, 
ALBERT PICK barreis, shapes. 
HOTELS Downingtown, 
tels heat exchangers and 
and motel chains. plate fabrication. 


(Contract Division) 
Stee! furniture and 
sieep equipment. 


SIMONIZ COMPANY 


institutional floor and 
furniture waxes; 
marine hull 
and deck cleaners, 
polishes and sponges. 


A BIGGER YEAR THAN EVER— 
billings in 1961 will reach new high 
of $14,000,000. 

NEW EASTERN OPERATION— 

a fully staffed and equipped plant, 
offering full-scale advertising service; 
headquarters in Manhattan. 


BUCHEN ADVERTISING, 


iCTOR 
MANUFACTURING & 


NS aera rol be ae 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


industrial chemicais, 
phosphates, formates, 
oxalates and 
photographic chemicals. 


iLG ELECTRIC 
VENTILATING CO. 
Propeller fans, 
centrifugal fans, 
power roof ventilators 
and unit heaters. 


THE HOBART 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
KitchenAid food mixers, 
coffee milis and 
home dishwashers; 
commercial dishwashers; 
food, bakery and 
kitchen machines. 


7 


MARATHON 
Food packaging and 
paper products. 


MASONITE 
CORPORATION 
Hardboard products and 
building materials. 


RADIANT LAMP 
CORPORATION 
Hard giass incandescent 
and mercury reflector 
lamps for industrial 
and theatrical lighting. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Aviation, automotive, 
electronic and 
industrial products. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Tractor shovels. 


ri Ui\yani 


Branching out in 61 


NEW, SUBSTANTIAL CLIENTS— 

including Armour Industrial Chem- 
ical Company... Automatic Canteen 
Company of America...Chas. Brun- 
ing Company, Inc....Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation... Imperial-Eastman 
Corporation...B. Kuppenheimer & 


Co., Inc.... Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works... Pick Hotels Corporation. 
AND...A NEW NAME— 

it’s BUCHEN ADVERTISING, 
INC., more expressive of the com- 
plete service we render; same experi- 
enced management 


INC. 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. e South Orange Federal Bldg., South Orange, N. J. « 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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AGENCY BILLINGS.. 


continued from p. 54 


more than $3 million in business papers to be 
among this elite group in this year’s tabulation. 
Last year the lowest figure among the top 25 was 
$2.6 million. 

Three new agencies are among the top 25 this 
year. They are: Chirurg & Cairns, ranked 21st; 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., 24th, and J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., 25th. Chirurg & Cairns was formed in 1960 
from the merger of James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
which ranked 29th in last year’s tabulation, and 
Anderson & Cairns, which ranked 66th last year. 


46,000 
27,536 $ 
827,000** 
28,710 
2,717,944 
301,116 
737,230 
45,577 
118,350 
489,627 
390,000 


(new agency) 
25,110 

800,000** 
30,276 
2,174,400 
262,192 
1,192,728 
35,424 
38,440 
474,511 
532,000 


Ad Fried & Associates $ 
Rd Beri 6 nc 

Adams & Keyes es 
Advertising Service Agency . 
Aitkin-Kynett Co. 7 
Altman-Hall Associates 
Andrews Agency 

Anthracite Advertising Agency 
Donald L. Arends, Inc ; 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 
Associated Advertising Agency 


D’Arcy was not included in last year’s listing. J. 
M. Mathes ranked 27th last year. 

A total of 247 agencies, all billing more than 
$25,000 in business publications, are included in 
this year’s tabulation. The list of agencies, with 
their business paper billings, begins below. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Interpublic, Inc.’ 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan 
G. M. Basford Co. 
MacManus John & Adams 
Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed 
Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove 
Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap 
Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law 
Young & Rubicam 
Buchen Advertising 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Kudner Agency 
Hazard Advertising Co. 
Gray & Rogers 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins 
& Holden 
Chirurg & Cairns* 
22 Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
23 Charles W. Hoyt Co. 
24 D’Arcy Advertising Co.  3,060,000** 


25 J. M. Mathes, Inc. 3,009,779 
Total _._._-__-_ 146,155,573 


$14,232,833 
13,484,443°* 

11,988,005 

8,965,060 


$16,997,334 
13,120,000** 

11,717,735 

9,121,000 


8,435,000°* * 
8,075,284 
5,650,833 


8,500,000** 
8,250,000° 
7,396,611 


7,017,000 5,613,000 


5,307,327 5,452,177 


5,095,357 4,895,360 


4,520,663 
4,384,000** 
4,368,000** 
4,335,000 
3,910,257** 
3,835,876 
3,723,000 
3,708,913 
3,587,227 


4,377,524 
4,176,000** 
4,004,000** 
3,728,000 
3,430,050** 
3,081,755 
4,998,965 
2,846,754 
3,329,108 


3,500,000° 
3,416,000 
3,375,508 
3,184,774 


7,300,000* 
3,198,077 
4,316,295 
3,105,500 
2,920,000 * * 
2,506,700 
$146,396,451 


“Agency estimate 

**IM estimate 

"Includes billings for McCann-Erickson and McCann-Mar- 
schalk both years. 

71959 figure represents combined total of business paper 
billings of Anderson & Cairns and James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., which merged in 1960 to form present agency. 


42 


38 
161 


Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & 
Hodgson . ; ae 
Aves, Shaw & Ring 

N. W. Ayer & Son .. 
Aylin Advertising Agency 
Herbert Baker Advertising 
Barber & Drullard 

Barnes Chase Co. 

G. M. Basford Co 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
annem 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner 
Beaumont Heller & Sperling 
Bennett-Advertising . 
Victor A. Bennett Co. 
Benton & Bowles 

Biddle Company 

Lee S. Biespiel Advertising 
H. George Bloch, Inc 
Bonsib, Inc. ...... 

Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner bs 

Charles Bowes Advertising 
Breithaupt, Milsom & Benson 
R. C. Breth, Inc. ..... 
Galen E. Broyles Co 
Buchen Advertising .. 

Leo Burnett Company 


Robert K. Butcher & Associates 


Byer & Bowman i 

Joseph F. Callo, Inc. 
Campbell-Ewald Co 
Campbell-Mithun . 

Cargill, Wilson & Acree 
Carpenter Advertising Co 
Caswell Advertising Agency 
Cayton, Inc 

Central Advertising Agency 
Chesapeake Advertising 
Chirurg & Cairns! 

Clark & Bobertz 

Sidney Clayton & Associates 
Cockfield, Brown & Co 
Cole, Fischer & Rogow 
Cole & Weber ....... 

Colle & McVoy Advertising 
Agency : 
Compton Advertising 

Allan Copeland & Garnitz 
Copley Advertising Agency 
Cramer-Krasselt Co 
Creative Advertising Agency 
J. D. Culea Advertising 
Daniel & Charles 

D'Arcy Advertising Co 

Emil J. De Denato, Inc 

De Garmo, Inc 

Dix & Eaton 

Doe-Anderson Advertising 
Agency ; ; 
Doherty, Clittord, Steers & 
Shenfield 

Donahue & Coe 

Donaldson Associates 


(n.a.) Figures not available 


2,271,474 
676,465 
3,910,257** 

1,092,186 
220,000* * 
399,180 
642,111 

8,250,000* 


14,232,833 
1,020,668 
1,284,532 

209,674 
404,257** 
560,000** 
1,443,645 
346.220 
777.370 
252,073 


851,486 
533,693 
68,220** 
139,482 
550,000 
4,368,000** 
1,443,000 
90,000** 
305,624 
300,000 
3,835,876 
1,510,000 
364,217** 
350,000 
138,422 
698,500** 
505,410 
50,000 
3,416,000 
1,263,821 
333,935 
1,993,992** 
81,000** 
771,737** 


784,153 
2,700,000 
149,000 
92,000 
1,498,569 
850,000 
178,500 
848,414** 
3,060,000°* 
91,385 
79,957** 
1,059,000 


597,088 
2.056,568** 


2,212,000 
300,000 


1,622,383 
661,430 
3,430,050** 

1,084,695 
170,000** 
(n.a.) 
551,579 
8,075,284 


16,997,334 
875,824 
1,103,410 
370,570 
370,570** 
470,000** 
(n.a.) 
325,700 
742,658 
281,634 


667 326 
298,896 
75,400** 
136,917 
485 ,000 
4,004,000** 
1,255,000 
90,000** 
290,753 
250,000 
3,081,755 
1,225,000 
(n.a.) 
300,000 
(new agency) 
690,800** 
416,897 
50,000 
3,198,077 
1,309,585 
339,806 
1,902,631 ** 
78,250** 
897,878 


728 ,076 
1,850,000 
137,000 
54,000 
1,497,940 
790,000 
150,000 
583,394** 
2,920,000** 
94,116 
71,234** 
923,000 


413,836 
1,845,824 


1,923,000 
150,000 


Continued on page 58 
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. 


ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Industrial chemicals. 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Vending services and 
equipment; coin-operated 
and background 
music systems; cafeteria 


\ 


catering service; commercial 


BARRETT-CRAVENS 


COMPANY 


Lift trucks and 
portable elevators. 


CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 
INSTITUTE 


Advertising and 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Concrete mixing and 
placing machinery, 
bulk handling conveyors 


BOSTROM 
CORPORATION 
Truck seats, 
tractor seats. 


credit; bill changers. 


CHAS. BRUNING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturer of 
ffice copying and 


oO 
engineering equipment 


and supplies. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Advertising and 
promotion of cast iron 
pressure pipe and 
fittings. 


THE DoALL 
COMPANY 
Machine toois and 


accessories, 
cutting tools, gages, 


CURTIS COMPANIES (Warehouse Sales) 
INCORPORATED steel, aluminum, 
plastics; metal forming 
machinery. 


and elevators, bearings, 
chains and other power 
transmission equipment. 


industrial supplies. 


promotion of cast iron 
e . soil pipe. 


GARDNER-DENVER 
COMPANY 


Windows, 
doors and cabinets. 


LG ELECTRIC 
VENTILATING CO. 
Propeltier fans, 
centrifugal fans, 
power roof ventilators 
and unit heaters. 


THE HOBART 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
KitchenAid food mixers, 
coffee milis and 
home dishwashers; 
commercial dishwashers; 
food, bakery and 
kitchen machines. 


7 


MARATHON 
Food packaging and 
paper products. 


Rock drilis, 
aw compressors and 
air tools, pumps. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION— 


THE GOSS COMPANY HAWLEY PRODUCTS 
manufacturer of COMPANY 
newspaper presses, Preformed 
presses, : 
e presses and molded fibre products. 
printing equipment. 


(Liquid Carbonic Division) 
Carbon dioxide, 


industrial and medical 
gases and i 
flavoring extracts. 
IMPERIAL-EASTMAN 
CORPORATION 


Products for fuel, oil, 
gas, air, automotive, 








instrumentation, and 
hydraulic applications. MATHIAS KLEIN & 
SONS, INC. 
Linemen's and 
electricians’ tools and 
equipment. 


MADISON-KIPP 
CORPORATION 
Die castings, 
lubricators and 
air grinders. 


f< 


PRESSED STEEL 
TANK COMPANY 
Cylinders, drums, 
barrels, shapes. 
Downingtown, 
heat exchangers and 
plate fabrication. 


MASONITE 
CORPORATION 
Hardboard products and 
8. KUPPENHEIMER & building materiats. 

co., INC. 
Men's clothes 
and “SuP-Pants"* 


x men's slacks. 


ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS 
COMPANY 
MALLINCKRODT 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
Serving Industry 
with raw materials 
and intermediates. 


Manufacturer of 
specialized 
industrial papers. 


RADIANT LAMP 
CORPORATION 
Ward glass incandescent 
and mercury reflector 
lamps for industrial 
and theatrical lighting. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
CORPORATION 
SCHIELD BANTAM 
COMPANY 


Truck cranes and 
excavators. 


Aviation, automotive, 
electronic and 


and motel chains. industrial products. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
(Contract Division) 
Stee! furniture and 
sleep equipment. 

THE YALE & TOWNE 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURING & COMPANY 
SIMONIZ COMPANY GASKET CO. Tractor shovels. 
institutional floor and 
furniture waxes; 
marine hull industrial chemicais, 
and deck cleaners, phosphates, formates, 
polishes and sponges. oxalates and 


la 
photographic chemicals. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL Gaskets and oil seals. 
WORKS 


v\vi/y un 


Branching out in 61 


A BIGGER YEAR THAN EVER— 
billings in 1961 will reach new high 
of $14,000,000. 

NEW EASTERN OPERATION— 

a fully staffed and equipped plant, 
offering full-scale advertising service; 
headquarters in Manhattan. 


NEW, SUBSTANTIAL CLIENTS— 

including Armour Industrial Chem- 
ical Company...Automatic Canteen 
Company of America...Chas. Brun- 
ing Company, Inc....Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation... Imperial-Eastman 
Corporation...B. Kuppenheimer & 


Co., Inc....Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works... Pick Hotels Corporation. 
AND...A NEW NAME— 

it’s BUCHEN ADVERTISING, 
INC., more expressive of the com- 
plete service we render; same experi- 
enced management 


BUCHEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. «e South Orange Federal Bidg., South Orange, N. J. « 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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AGENCY BILLINGS.. 


continued from p. 56 


W. B. Doner & Co. ~............. 
Doremus & Co ; 
Downing Industrial Advertising 
Doyle Dane Bernbach , 
Doyle, Kitchen & MsCormick . 
Dozier-Eastman & Co 
Duncan-Brooks 

Ellington & Co ; a 
Enyart & Rose Adver tising 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Ettinger Advertising Agency . 
Fairfax, Inc 

Farson, Huff & Northlich . 
Feeley Advertising Agency 
Paul A. Fergus Agency ............. 
Fetty/Hundemor Associates 
Firestone-Goodman Advertising 
Fletcher, Wessel & Enright ...... 
Foltz-Wessinger ‘ 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc 

French Advertising 

Harry M. Frost Co 

Dan Frye Advertising 

Fuller & Smith & Ross .... 
Fulton, Morrissey Co. 
Gapstur Advertising 

Gardner Advertising Co 
Garfield-Linn & Co 

Gaynor & Ducas ..... 

Getz & Sandborg “s 
Gibbons Advertising Agency : 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising 
Goodwin, Dannenbaum, Litt- 
mon & Wingfield acenccecas 
Gould, Brown & Bickett 
Gourfain-Loefi 

Grant Advertising 

M. L. Grant, Inc 

Ted Gravenson, Inc 

Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Agency . : 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

Grubb Advertising * 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner 
Advertising 
Robert 
Howard 
Lester H son, Inc : 

M. W. Hartung & Associates . 
F. H. Hayhurst Co 

Hazard Advertising Co 
Heggie Advertising Co 
Hemsing Advertising 

Hicks & Greist ...... 

Hixson & Jorgensen 

Hoffman, York, Paulson & 
Gerlach = 


s Advertising 
Harkavy, Inc 


E. R. Holli agewerth & Associ- 
ates es : 
Honig- Cooper & Harri ington. - 
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$12,596 
2,093,055** 
1,014,545 
1,855,200** 
2.513.623 
735,000 
712,000 
2,301,000** 
256,000 
8,500,000°* 
51,891 
219,000** 
1,183,010 
1,273,000 
75,926 
658,353 
423,000 
89,000 
300.806 
4,335,000 
4,520,663 
1,000,000** 
725,000 
152,683 
70,835 


. 11,988,005 


356,232 
65.000 
2,872,520 
403,200** 
549,000°* 
411,893 
31,000 
1,988,000 


1,080,075 
670,475** 
572.260** 

1,550,000* 
100,000 
410,319 


3,587,227 
3,375,508 
258,050 


221,000** 
450,000** 
190,000 
210,000** 
174,481 
438,060** 
3,708,913 
681,373 
88,010 
1,020,000°* 
1,766,900 


1,542,852 


736,588 
500,000 


444,127 
1,980,000* 
1,037,856 
1,10) ,400** 
2,618,347 

723,000 

627,000 
1,969,500** 

240,000 
8,435,000** 

46,972 

205 ,000** 
1,102,539 
1,000,000 

69,481 
542,846 
396,000 

78,000 

275,156 
3,728,000 
4,377,524 

(n.a.) 
640,000 
106,571 

42,700 

11,717,735 

548,478 

60,000 

2,403,618 

377,650** 
1,734,200 

155,000 

24,000 

2,100,000 


997,000 
538,595** 
485 ,680** 
1,493,000* 

(n.a.) 

(n.a.) 


3,329,108 
4,316,295 
291,242 


206,450** 
477 ,000** 
210,000 
197,550** 
78,583 
387 ,439** 
2,846,754 
655,062 
72,020 
985 ,000* 
1,200,000 


1,528,587 


566,145 
500,000 


27 
129 


220 
84 
97 
98 
50 

155 
43 


Charles W. Hoyt Co. ................. 

Hutchins Advertising Co. 

International Advertising Co. .. 

Intepublic, 

Jones & Taylor L sueiukaaie Ee 

Kastor, Hilton, Canter, “Clif- 

ford & Atherton. ........... 

Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly 

Kenyon & Eckhardt . ' 

Ketchum, MacLeod & “Gr ove 

Kircher, Helton & Collett .......... 

W. S. Kirkland Advertising . 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap .... 

Albert A. Kohler Co. . 

Russell Kolburne, Inc. 

Henry B. Kreer Co.? .......... 

Kudner Agency ‘ = 

Lamport, Fox, Prell & ‘Dolk 

Lando Advertising Agency 

Langeler-Stevens 

C. J. LaRoche & Co 

Laux Advertising ...... 

Lavidge, Davis & Newman 

Leber & Katz ...... 

Al Paul Lefton, Inc. 

Lennen & Newell 

S. A. Levyne Co. ...... 

Lewis Advertising Agency 

Carr Liggett Advertising 

Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey . 

Lindeman Advertising 

Lubell Advertising : 

Luckoff & Wayburn ..... 

Earle Ludgin & Co 

MacDonald-Cook Co _ 

facLaren Advertising Co. ........ 

MacManus, John & Adams 

Malcolm Advertising Agency 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
Reed e 

J. M. Mathes, Inc. 

Jack Mathis Advertising 

Don May Advertising . 

Maxon, Inc. ........... 

McCarty Co 

McKim Advertising 

Harris D. McKinney, Inc 

Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

George T. Metcalf Co 

Michener Co 

Miller Advertising 

Mogul Williams & 

Mullican Co 

Needham & Grohmann 

Needham, Louis & Brorby 

Newmark, Posner & Mitchell .. 

Norman, Craig & Kummel 

North Advertising .................-. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather Shae 

Ormsby Advertising ...... 

Jack Packard Co.‘ . 

Palm & Patterson 

T. N. Palmer & Co 

Parsons, Friedmann & 

Pollock, Loth & Lowe 

Potts- Woodbury enews 

Price, Tanner & Willox ...... 

Larcom Randall Advertising .... 

Reach, McClinton & Co 

Read Brothers Advertising ...... 

Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


Saylor 


Central 


*Agency estimate 


**IM estimate 


(n.a.) Figures not available 


3,184,774 
2,006,308 
158,230 
8,965,000 
424,000 


350,000** 
42,257 
1,858,000** 
5,307,327 
559,487 
370,000 
5,095,357 
147,095 
410,000 
700,000 
3,723,000 
554,353 
1,554,755 
80,617 
468,000** 
431,533 
440,000 
105,000 
1,607,000°* 
1,113,700 
103,540 
308,111 
1,524,635 
95,720** 
52,407 
157,000** 
190,440** 
175,000** 
204,482 
764,569 
7,396,611 
208,034 


7,017,000 
3,009,779 
235,000 
172,744 
1,550,000** 
2,740,000 
663,750** 
899,300 
2,621,054 
508,118 
540,396 
193,200** 
800,000** 
50,268 
429,400 
2,764,541 
2,120,000 
675,000 
435,000** 
599,590** 
39,550 
212,172 
2,773,106 
450,000 
80,000* 
57,712 
834,672 
722,938 
717,399 
1,753,534** 
315,000 
2,052,107 


3,105,500 
1,683,874 
141,000 
9,121,000 
475 ,000 


307 ,000** 
41,102 
(n.a.) 

5,452,177 
602,650 
381,000 

4,895,360 

65,083 

350,000 

300,000 

4,998,965 
511,197 

1,432,860 

62,502 

465,000** 

313,621 

350,000 

102,000 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
74,743 

221,985 

279,664 
(n.a.) 
57,731 
90,984** 
(n.a.) 

175 ,000* 

275,733 

897,857 

5,650,833 
185,000 


5,613,000 
2,506,700 
135,000 
95,681 
1,350,000** 
2,824,000 
648,000** 
747,900 
2,546,511 
456,982 
454,366 
154,000** 
827,500** 
54,777 
343,600 
2,235,044 
2,025,000 
458,600 
453,000** 
477 ,400** 
(new agency) 
(n.a.) 
2,641,020 
200,000 
98,215 
94,630 
825,147 
764,778 
545,187 
1,633,975** 
348,000 
1,948,817 


Includes billings for McCann-Erickson and McCann-Marschalk 
both years 


’Figures received after tabulation was completed; agency ranks 
between 99th and 100th. 


‘Figures received after tabulation was completed; agency ranks 


between 


17lst and 172nd 








Joseph Reiss Associates ............ 192,200 234,700 
Remington Advertising ............... 424,725 420,008 
Banning Repplier Advertising . 26,450 22,500 
Richard-Lewis Corp. . 3 500,000 500,000 


Fletcher, Richards, Calkins & 
Holden. ............. 3,500,000* 7,300,000* 


Richmond Advertising ‘Service. 151,630 143,370 
Rives, Dyke & Co. ....................... 1,629,678 1,505,821 
Robertson Advertising ................. 543,408 457,336 
Roche, Rickerd & Cleary . 1,500,000** (n.a.) 
Ronalds-Reynolds & Co. 294,000** 306,000** 
Irving J. paaeuinem ¢ & 

Associates ............ ee (n.a.) 
Ross Roy-B.S.F. &D. 1,560,000 (n.a.) 
Rumrill Co. 2 2.637.250 2,329,049 
Sanger-Funnell ... Rosca 727,028 859,658 
Schram Advertising Co. ............ 311,497 219,543 
Scrivener & Rice ...............-....-- 78,318 65,497 
Brad Sebstad, Inc. ...... 151,800 (new agency) 
Shaffer, Lazarus & LaShay ...... 57,519 23,120 
Paul Smallen Advertising ........ 160,000 160,000 
Smith & Dorian ...................... 1,350,000 1,250,000 
E. L. Speer Advertising ..... 120,000 125,000 
Stanfield, Johnson & Hill . . 161,100** 169,686** 
Stern, Walters & Simmons : 573,000 428,000 
Stevenson & Associates ............ 955,437 324,560 
Sudler & Hennessey 2,730,577** 1,160,941** 
Sutherland-Abbott . 1,445,669 1,612,211 
Howard Swink Advertising 1,188,731 941,125 
Symonds, MacKenzie & Co 823,808 1,133,599 
Tames Advertising Agency .. 80,000 80,000 
B. J. Teach & Associates : 35,000 50,000 
Tech-Ad Graphics ........... , 44,500 72,000 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 13,484,443** 13,120,000** 
Tilds & Cantz 268,000 235 ,000 


Tippett & Co. .......... 197,724 160,215 
Arthur Towell, Inc. : 215,987** 191,740** 
W. L. Towne Co. ................--. 608,035 546,252 
Tri-State Advertising Co. . 203,974 159,692 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co. 2,148,126 1,560,260 


198A Charles E. Vautrain 
Associates® ...... 138,224 125,632 


145 M. Belmont Ver ‘Standig, “Inc. ms 391,050** 389,000** 
172. Watson-Manning ....... aicascuest 211,000 113,000 
226 Webster /Harris/Weiborn secs 49,045 60,299 
51 Edward H. Weiss & Co. 1,750,000 1,670,000 
148 Wellman Co. ............ ee 277,399 
C5 Wexton: CO. onc ccsccccccccccceen 16068 1,056,331 
144 Wildrick & Miller . 983,323 337,082 
196 Herbert Willis & Associates . 144,661 76,090 
232 Lloyd F. Wood Associates ...... 36,500 30,000 
215 Wright Advertising Agency 76,764 81,960 
12 Young & Rubicam 4,384,000** 4,176,000** 
119 Zam & Kirshner ..... $48,000 441,000 
126 Roy Zeff & Associates .  §00,000 (n.a.) 


Bis gr 2  aaceiaa atter tabulation; agency ranks between 198th 





BBDO's views on business paper ads 


Editor’s note: Perhaps one reason Batten, Barton 
Durstine & Osborn has topped our business paper 
advertising tabulation for the past 10 years is that 
agency’s “philosophy” on such advertising, which 
was expressed at a recent ABP conference by 
Whit Hobbs, BBDO vice-president and associate 
copy director. Here is an excerpt from that speech: 


“BBDO places enormous emphasis on trade and 
industrial advertising. We do more of it than any 
other agency. Last year we produced over 25,000 
pages of trade advertising that ran. And God 
knows how many more that hit the wastebasket. 
On one account alone BBDO produces three com- 
plete trade ads every working hour of every 
working day... 

“An agency does a better job for the client if it 
recognizes and understands, and does not slough 
off the importance of the trade side of the account. 
True, this is not the most profitable or glamorous 
portion of the business. But it has a strong and 
vital function and does not deserve offhand cre- 
ative treatment. 

“Trade advertising over the years has been a 
step-child, something to be done with as little 


effort and expense as possible. Consequently, it has 
looked lousy. Full of clatter and clutter and con- 
fusion. Lots of old bits and pieces strung together 
with baling wire .. . 

“Trade advertising is still lazy and limp a good 
deal of the time. There is no doubt that we are 
making progress—but how can the client and the 
agency team up to do even better? First, we can 
make sure we give trade advertising the im- 
portance it deserves . . . Second, we can show 
greater appreciation for the trade writer and art- 
ist. .. Third, we can continue to get closer to our 
audience. . . Fourth, we can throw away our old- 
fashioned ideas about the cost of production; 
more than anything, this is encouraging us to do 
mediocre stuff... Fifth, we can think big—more 
print spectaculars; special sizes and shapes and 
smells and stocks and folds and inserts and book- 
lets. .. But [we must] also think small—write ads 
that are specific, simple, direct and person-to-per- 
COU. . « 

“It isn’t easy. It takes extra time and extra mon- 
ey and extra hours of hard work. And there aren’t 
any shortcuts. But it’s worth it...” # 
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If you’re a pro—and proud of it— you get 
deep personal satisfaction in businesspaper 
advertising. You know you’re doing man’s 
work when you produce advertising that 
will make hard-headed businessmen sit up 
and take notice . . . in businesspapers. 











Advertising Manager, Detroit Corporation . . . Photo on location by Arnold Newman | 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


ato 
e* a 


men who read businesspapers mean business (| @ 


e 
oan” “Count” 


good business advertising works best in a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 


we 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.* 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois * 1004 National Press Bidg., Washington 4,D.C. | 











A Little Stock Ownership 
in the Right Places Helps 


Gey One of the great “inventions” of recent years 
has been the stock incentive plan for key execu- 
tives. With taxes being what they are, the old 
fashioned increase in pay doesn’t look very attrac- 
tive to upper-bracket executives, but the potential 
capital gains inherent in stock options are often 
very pleasant to contemplate. 

The law prevents companies from making it too 
easy for executives to get rich with stock options, 
but the option to buy stock is still the best one- 
way financial street in America. The executive 
gets the right to buy his company’s stock at a price 
somewhat below its current market value, and 
then he picks up his option if the price rises and 
he has an assured profit. If things should happen 
to go sour, and the stock doesn’t appreciate in 
value, he simply does not exercise his option, so 
that the worst that happens to him is that he gains 
nothing, but loses nothing. 

The theory—and very often the fact—is that 
stock options like this are good for the company, 
as well as the executive, because they tie his per- 
sonal financial welfare more intimately to how 
well the company does. I buy this theory, and 
within reason I’m all for executive options. 

Unfortunately, neither the fact nor the theory 
always works all the way up in a company. In 
fact, the operation of the tax laws and the de- 
velopment of a managerial group, as distinguished 
from the old fashioned owner-manager, works the 
other way. Top managements—and especially 
members of boards of directors—tend to have less 
and less financial interest in the companies they 
head, as evidenced by personal stock holdings in 
these companies. 

I thought of all this again a couple of months 
ago when Ed Kandlik, financial editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, raised the question in his 
column. 

“The marked contrasts in the stock holdings of 
boards of directors were shown this week as 
stockholders of two Chicago based companies 
met,” Ed wrote. 

“At Wilson & Co. hard feelings flared. Can- 
teen [Automatic Canteen Co.] was almost a 
family gathering. Both firms had reduced earn- 
ings in 1960. 

“Directors of Automatic Canteen Co. in mid- 


December owned 1,033,551 shares of its stock 
worth over $40 million. This is roughly one-sixth 
of the 6,001,866 shares outstanding. Nine of the 
directors own more than $1 million worth. 

“All the directors of Wilson & Co. combined 
owned 12,568 shares of its stock, selling at about 
$49 a share. This is slightly over one-half of one 
per cent of the outstanding 2,267,654 shares.” 

Most of the stock owned by Wilson & Co.’s nine 
board members (elected three each year for 
three-year terms), says Kandlik, is owned by 
James D. Cooney, chairman (9,086 shares); and 
Roscoe G. Haynie, president (2,312 shares). 
“Aside from Rawleigh Warner, board chairman 
of Pure Oil Co. with 515 shares,” says Ed, “and 
Cooney and Haynie, no other member of the 
board owns as much as 150 shares.” That’s $7,350 
worth, at 49 dollars a share. 

Is this good, or is it—as I suspect—a crying 
shame? 

All I can say is that, from this standpoint at 
least, I was happy to be told, in a Mesta Machine 
Co. proxy statement I received the other day, 
that six of the seven people standing for director 
are executives and employes of the company, and 
that between them they own over 96,000 shares 
of Mesta stock. This is nine or ten per cent of 
the 988,000 shares outstanding. The remaining 
director, a partner in the company’s law firm, 
owns 400 shares. 

It could be that I’m silly, but I feel a mite safer 
owning stock in a company when I know that 
what happens to that company is going to hit the 
directors and officers smack in their pocketbooks. 

If they make a mistake, my tiny stockholdings 
are going to suffer, but so are theirs. And that’s 
a curiously comforting thought. 

People who argue that stock ownership by di- 
rectors and officers is not important, say that 
management and ownership are no longer one 
and the same; they are two different things, and 
that it is silly to make ownership one of the 
criteria for determining the value of an executive. 
Besides, they say, the director or officer has a 
duty to diversify his investments, like everyone 
else, and not have his whole financial future 
bound up in one place. 

That’s all very well. But Id still like to have 
someone explain to me exactly what a hired presi- 
dent or vice-president in charge of sales is think- 
ing when he collects his $75,000 or $100,000 salary 
year after year, but never gets around to invest- 
ing a nickel of this take in his own company’s 
stock. Is it fair to assume that he’s sticking around 
to collect his pay, even though he doesn’t really 
see very much in the future for his company? 

How much stock should officers and directors 
own? I don’t know. But it ought to be enough so 
that if anything happens to their company—good 
or bad—the results are important to them in a 
financial sense. Then I have the feeling I can be 
pretty confident their business hearts are in the 
right place. » 
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* Fiscal 1960 


Aerospace industry 9-month 


upward curve accelerates; 
timing of supplier-communications crucial 


DEFENSE INDUSTRY BUSINESS TREND-COMPARED TO OVER-ALL BUSINESS TREND * 


he 





Fiscal 1961 


(7/59-6/60) (7/60-6/61) (7/61-6/62) 


*In billions of dollars. 
**Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, February, 
1. 


***Source: Department of Defense. 


Defense industries trend since mid-’60 runs 
counter to general business conditions 


Business since mid-1960 shows two lines on charts—down for 
general business, up for defense industries. Defense upturn 
was obscured by slowdown in general business. 

Further digging reveals there never has been a down-turn 
in over-all defense industry business during the past nine 
months. Defense expenditures for fiscal 1961 (July 1960-June 
1961) are—at last count — $43.2 billion compared to $42.8 bil- 
lion the previous fiscal year. The level of defense contracts 
— last August was upped $1.6 billion over original 

gure. 


Note quote: Joseph R. Slevin, National Economics Editor, N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune, October 1960—“The only signs of improve- 
ment are in military orders, for the Pentagon has been pour- 
ing out a heavy volume of new production contracts since mid- 
summer. The military orders are being channeled into the 
aircraft and missile factories and the volume has been large 
enough to raise the total volume of new durable goods orders 
for two straight months ...in Washington, Pentagon insiders 
predict contract awards for year ending June 30 (1961) will 
climb to $21.7 billion, 15% above 1959-60... producers of 
manned aircraft and aircraft parts are getting increased 
funds, reversing a long decline.” 


Consideration: volatile shifts in buying patterns; dramatic possi- 
bilities for individual companies to up sales. Example: a 


Fiscal 1962 


i ‘ — BSE 





1959 1960 

4th 1st b 1st 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 
prime contractor ranked 22nd largest in 1959, jumped to 9th 
in 1960. Another ranked 6th, dropped to 10th. The business 
goes to the suppliers with both technological and marketing 
capabilities. 


Speed-up since mid-’60 reflected in current 
contracts 


Full impact of new appropriations since last summer being 
felt right now—contracts being let right now, all along the line. 
Earlier release of unobligated funds to result in specific con- 
tracts in coming months. New speed-up in defense program 
since Kennedy take-over is actually a continuation of speed- 
up in effect since mid-1960—frosting on the cake. Overwhelm- 
ing evidence that companies should act now to avoid missing 
boat on current business, pave way to future business. 


More sales opportunities: rise in new obligational 
authority (new appropriations) 


Fiscal 1960 $41.96 BILLION 


Fiscal 1961 $43.10 BILLION 


Fiscal 1962 $43.60 BILLION REQUESTED* 


(*It is now evident that $2 billion more will be appropriated.) 





Aerospace business’ share of military hardware— 
70% ...0f R&D, TRE—56% 


Over-all military 
hardware contracts let 


Aircraft & Missiles 


ee ee a Oe eee 
Over-all research & 


development, test & 
evaluation contracts let 





scal 1961 o— of 


Aircraft, missiles, 
es Fiscal 1962 —— of 


military astronautics 











Largest segment of defense spending is allocated for aircraft, 
missile, and spacecraft procurement, research and develop- 
ment, test and evaluation, constuction of bases and facilities. 


Current defense spending “speed-up” boosts 
aerospace industry curve even higher 
$1 billion more aerospace dollars are to be spent in current 


six months period than in past six months. The following 
break-down shows when: 





RELEASE OF FISCAL ’61 HARDWARE DEFENSE FUNDS 
New 
Obligational Obligated Unobligated 
Authority (Contracted for) (Not Con- 
(Appropriated | 7/1/60-12/31/60 | tracted for) 
by Congress) 1/1/61-6/30/61 
7/1/60-6/30/61 





Over-all Defense Dept. 
hardware budget 15.1 *3 


Aircraft 6.6 2.9 
Missiles 3.8 2.2 


Electronics & 
Communications 1.2 43 


All other categories 3.5 1.57 
Overall R&D, T&E 4.6 2.6 
(in billions of dollars) 























President Kennedy’s spate of recent directives to boost award 
rate of unobligated defense funds means $2.5 billion increase 
in first 6 months of 1961 over same period in 1960. Fast deple- 
tion of government money in the till is expected to prompt 
Pentagon planners to ask for more money fast, over and above 
1961 expenditures foreseen in 1960. 

More recent speed-up news: * Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara hustles up contract awards. * Pentagon hurry-up 
on Polaris program. * Increase in airlift capacity, cargo planes 
for Armed Forces... Boeing C-135’s and Lockheed C-130’s. 
SOR-182 turbo fan cargo plane contracts mean big business 
for years to come for both military and commercial produc- 
tion. « Air Force uses “Concurrency” to speed up Minute- 
man project—simultaneous development of all equipment by 
many different firms, spread all over map. The step-up in 


many less publicized programs shows aerospace business is 
on the move. Suppliers are being chosen now—even though 
many contracts are not yet awarded. 


Significance: Put market plans into action now. None too soon. 
Suppliers are evaluated well in advance of production awards 
...are unaware they’re being eyed for capabilities on future 
hush-hush projects. 


Constantly changing defense buying patterns 
call for new sales efforts 


Shocker: Realignment of purchasing authority in Pentagon is 
inevitable. Already McNamara has assigned Air Force almost 
total responsibility for developing, launching future defense 
space vehicles. Buying roles and responsibilities of procure- 
ment officers in Pentagon are changing . . . current contractors 
taking on new projects, expanding, diversifying, spreading geo- 
graphically, new contractors coming in. Marketers presented 
with problem of more people to reach in more places. Com- 
munications job: acquaint new people with your products 
and capabilities—make your firm known to greater number 
of buyers. 


What is the most economical, effective way to 
capitalize on defense situation now?— 
What can you do? 


Unique method to influence technical management — both 
military and industrial — is Space/Aeronautics R & D Tech- 
nical Handbook, the most complete and reliable handbook of 
the aerospace industry. 


Economical: Just one insertion reaches largest audience of mili- 
tary procurement officers and industry technical men who 
plan, specify and buy. 12-month life of handbook coincides 

= i year of government’s defense budget (July ’61- 
une : 


A few Space/Aeronautics R & D Technical Handbook facts: 


® Read by quarter of a million technical management men in 
project use. 


= 42% of readers take direct action through reader inquiry 
—- Many more contact advertisers directly by phone, 
etter. 


Effective: Only 6 months after publication, inquiry productivity 
of the 1960 Handbook outproduced the 1959 edition: 


BS 


Imo, 2mos. 3mos. 4mos. 5mos. 6mos. 7 mos. Smos. 9 mos. 10 mos. 11 mos. 12 mos. 


6 MONTHS ie] lt ar) 101-1010], 24,000 INQUIRIES 


1 mo. 2 mos. 3 mos. 4 mos. 5 mos. 6 mos. 


Only single package of technical reference material providing 
a roundup of latest, most significant developments in all 
major aerospace technologies—a technical reference on prod- 
ucts, capabilities, ideas—with complete trends, tables, graphs, 
charts, data check list—subject by subject. Includes a special 
1961-1970 Technical Planning Guide, an authoritative refer- 
ence on major vehicles—objective of the project, status, prime 
contractors, funding. 

Special benefits to Handbook advertisers—6 and 12-time advertisers 
in SPACE/AERONAUTICS get special 7- and 13-time rate for 
Handbook insertion. 


RECAP: Defense suppliers communications problem two-fold: 


1) Get today’s business, win awards being let right now 

2) Be evaluated as supplier on future projects 

—for more facts on how to solve these problems with a 
unique selling tool... 


. .. SEND NOW for special 24-page booklet describing the 1961 
Space/Aeronautics R & D Technical Handbook. No obliga- 
tion of course. 








Here is 


an economical 


way to produce 


parts and 
instruction 


manuals 
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First step . . Using a punching machine, a worker punches 
holes in Bruning manual pages. Second, and last step is the 
binding operation. 


Plastic binding is key to versatile, new 
booklets . . 


Gy Charles Bruning Co., which has achieved much of 
its success by helping to solve the paperwork problems 
of thousands of business firms, recently was confronted 
by a paper problem of its own. 

The Mount Prospect, IIl., company’s copying machines 
and office systems are designed to speed many types of 
business procedures by eliminating repeat writing. Since 
there are about 25 different models of Bruning Copyflex 
machines, Bruning’s paper problem consisted of keep- 
ing up with changes in the instruction and parts man- 
uals for each of these machines. 

The information contained in the instruction manuals 
remains fairly constant. The parts manuals are changed 
frequently, however; because there are continuing de- 
sign changes in the copying machines. 


The old method . . Bruning annually produced from 
100 to 1,500 copies of parts manuals for each of the 25 
machines, plus a similar number of instruction manu- 
uals. The printed copies were stapled before distribution 
to Bruning customers purchasing the machines. 

When changes in the manuals were made, and this 
happened quite frequently, all the old books had to 
be thrown out. The only other alternative was to glue 
inserts into the books, and this was rejected as being 
both laborious and untidy. 

Bruning’s advertising department did some thinking 

Continued on page 66 




















advertising manager or design engineer? 


I He’s an ad manager . . . keenly aware that what he doesn’t know can “kill” 
uh him. He must be an expert in a dozen areas... trade shows, space cam- 
2 READERSHIP of _ paigns, direct mail, contests, photography, art, printing . .. Whatever is 
aio 3 oy ENGIN ERS tee SSAGE BY needed to promote, promote, promote. The design engineer must be a 
“AND GET IN MACHINE De snow multi-expert, too. Keeps pace with advancements in electronics, pneu- 
_ matics, fastenings, drives, coatings, materials... whatever is needed to 
improve, improve, improve. To move ahead in either field you must keep 
ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE DESIGN, 
the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs and problems. 
How do you? 
A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Putting it together . 


secure the book in its binding 


PARTS MANUALS... 


continued from p. 64 


and eventually developed a system 
which can be adopted by any com- 
pany using a considerable number 
of manuals. 


The answers .. After studying 
the problem, Victor M. Turner, ad- 
vertising manager, decided to use a 
binding ( Bruning 


plastic system 


uses General Binding Corp.’s) “in: 


the production of the njanuals. 
Since introducing the new system, 
he estimates that Bruning has saved 
at least 25% in production costs. In 
addition, the manuals are assembled 
more quickly, and waste has been 
all but eliminated. 

Now, when pages for the manuals 
have been printed, they are assem- 
bled in book form in two simple 


steps: 


1. The pages are punched on the 
punching machine (see illustration). 
This produces a standard punching 
pattern of holes near the edge of the 
paper. 

Because of the small margin re- 
quired in plastic binding, more lines 
can be printed on each page. This, 
of course, reduces the number of 
pages needed for each copy and re- 
sults in substantial savings when 
even a moderate number of books 
are produced. 
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. Strips of plastic binding are placed in 
binding machine, control lever (left side of machine) is pulled 
down to open binding, punched holes in printed material are 
fitted over the open fingers and control arm is pushed up to 


uals are needed 


2. After the punching operation, the 
loose pages are ready for binding 
on the binder (see _ illustration). 
Strips of plastic binding are placed 
in the machine, and a touch of the 
control arm opens the plastic fin- 
gers. When the operator moves the 
control arm again, the plastic rings 
are closed, curling securely around 
the margin of the book. 


The principal advantage of the 
loose-leaf plastic binding, in this in- 
stance, is that pages can be removed 
or added whenever necessary with- 
out destroying the entire book. Con- 
sequently, the new Bruning man- 
uals never have a chance to become 
obsolete. 

Bruning also has economized on 
the project by combining the in- 
structions and parts manuals into 
one book. The company now binds 


Finished product . 





Haar» 


We've finished the new catalog on 
miniature ball bearings! 
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. Here are the completed Bruning manuals. 
Cover on book at right has been propped up to show die-cut 
“window” in the cover. Bruning binds enough manuals for im- 
mediate needs, then stores extra pages for use as more man- 


a sufficient quantity to take care of 
its needs for the immediate future. 
Extra pages are stored on shelves, 
simplifying the task of adding, re- 
moving or substituting sheets before 
additional books are bound. 


Die-cut cover . . Another feature, 
combining economy with conven- 
ience, is Bruning’s die-cut cover, 
designed especially for the manuals 
(see illustration). A window effect 
in the covers allows them to be used 
with any type of literature, elimi- 
nating the need to provide an im- 
printed cover for each product clas- 
sification. Titles are printed on the 
first inside page of each manual and 
are visible through the “window.” 


Other uses. . Bruning officials say 
that the system has worked so well 
that they probably will adapt it for 
producing sales and promotional lit- 
erature on other products distrib- 
uted by Bruning. (In addition to its 
copying machines and the sensitized 
papers used by the machines, Brun- 
ing is a distributor of more than 2,- 
000 products used in business offices 
and by the engineering and archi- 
tectural professions. ) 

Since the plastic binding is avail- 
able in a number of colors, Bruning 
intends to classify its product 
groups by a color code. This will 
permit quick visual identification of 
literature pertaining to each of the 
key groups. © 





. Mayor 


. City Manager 


. City Engineer 


. City Purchasing 


Agent 


. Superintendent of 


Public Works 


. Superintendent of 


Water Works 


. Superintendent of 


Sewage Treatment 


. Superintendent of 


Street Lighting 


. Superintendent of 


Parks 


. Traffic Engineer 


. City Clerk 


MUNICIPAL BUYING of equipment, products or services is made on a group- 
decision basis. 


The local government officials with these titles are the ones who specify and 
buy for the municipal field. 


Purchasing procedures differ from one city to another. The pattern of “buying 
action” is much the same for all. 


To effect municipal sales your advertising must be seen and acted upon by many 
local government officials—administrative and engineering. THE AMERICAN CITY 
reaches a far greater number of municipal 
officials in such categories than any other pub- 
lication serving this rapidly expanding market. 


For municipal business-THE AMERICAN CITY 
is your best advertising investment. 


igation! 
“< without obliga i 
our latest case history study on 


conversion of reader inquiries 
into tangible municipal sales. 


BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. » 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH + NEW YORK 16 
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pinpointing the pay-off areas of 


To keep track of the pay-off areas of 
metalworking buying power, you have to 
keep on top of it all the time. The picture 
is constantly changing as people move 
from job to job, both within their plants 
and within their industry. 

It’s no big deal to keep track of buying 
power in the smaller plants. MACHINERY 
uses many different methods to do this 
part of the job—direct correspondence, 
telephone, Western Union. But it is a big 
deal—and a tough one—to pinpoint the 
buying authorities in the larger plants, 
especially those at the upper end of the 
scale, where you have to locate 20 or 30 
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buying authorities among hundreds of 
so-called “executives.” 

Personal contact is the best way—often 
the only way—to do a job like this 
and do it right. That is why MACHINERY 
keeps men in the field making in-plant 
checks. Because they have nothing to 
sell, MACHINERY’S field men get ready 
reception by responsible plant officials. 
The confidential reports they file are added 
to the reports we get from all other sources. 

This is how MACHINERY builds and 
maintains its coverage of metalworking 
buying authorities—a coverage that is 
second to none in the field. 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





IN THE FIELD 


metalworking buying power 
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Typical reports filed by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are 
added, and how older ones are 
double-checked for correctness of 
title and possession of buying power. 
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PART THREE 





A basic guide to training 
industrial salesmen 


This third article of IM’s four-part “‘Encyclopedia of 


Marketing”’ series on industrial sales training outlines 


the marketing responsibilities of management and the 


field sales force, and describes how an effective training 


program can help the salesmen develop the skills re- 


quired to carry out their duties.. 


By R. A. Gopel ® Sales Manager 
Dyestuffs & Auxiliaries 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs Div. 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 


egal coordination of all phases 
of marketing between head- 
quarters and field personnel has 
made it possible for some companies 
to survive and prosper while others 
have dropped by the wayside. 

This coordination is vital because 
the salesman, although ultimately 
responsible for sales volume, has 
great need for the professionalism 
which can be brought to him by 
headquarters people. He wants to be 
placed in the right geographical 
territory, at the right time, with the 
right product, rightly priced. 

The chart on page 73 lists a 
number of responsibilities, which 
are broken down into functions 
under three categories: exploratory, 
preparational and operational. The 
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chart shows which functions should 
be performed by the headquarters 
or management personnel and which 
can and should become the re- 
sponsibility of the salesmen. 

The chart illustrates the team- 
work which is necessary between 
headquarters and the field. Sales- 
men must be taught these skills, 
and made to practice them until, 
by actual demonstration, they have 
proved their abilities. Here is a de- 
tailed analysis of each of the func- 
tions outlined in the chart. 


Market Research 


Me research, for years, was 
thought of as a tool for top 
management—a method of keeping 
staff people informed of what was 
happening and what could be ex- 
pected to happen. 
In more recent times, however, 


and because of decentralization of 
authority and units, market research 
has become a closer working arm 
of operating divisions. In many 
companies, departments have been 
established at lower echelons, the 
prime purpose being to keep closer 
to field conditions where flexibility 
of action is so important, and where 
up-to-the-minute studies and ap- 
praisals can be made of customer 
needs and competitive strategy. 

Infermation—regarding price, de- 
livery and service practices, ware- 
housing, seasonal trends, the effects 
of advertising, promotions and 
packaging can enable an aggressive 
management team to move quickly 
and_ effectively. Market research 
provides the answers to how and 
when and where a company can 
take full advantage of all of its op- 
portunities. 

Good marketing practice em- 
bodies two-way communication. 
Today’s salesman needs every ounce 
of detailed information he can get 
about his territory, his customers 
and his competitors. Field reports 
containing precise observations and 
estimates will be needed by market 
research personnel. Some companies 
have a special section on the sales- 
man’s daily call report form for this 
purpose (see page 76). 

Market research, through meet- 
ings and conferences, must keep 

Continued on page 72 





Who are the most 
important people 
a selling campaign 
should cover? 





Buyers-not bystanders 


sR Sodan maa mm 


innit THE 
BOSE comPLeTe 
OGEEGoMam NEWS - IN DEPTH 





Your advertisements today 
must not only compete with 
your competitors’ campaigns 
for a share of market— they 
must compete with all ad- 
vertising for a share of mind. 





But whose minds are your advertisements seeking? 
Just numbers of readers? If your advertising is seek- 
ing customers and prospects—ready to buy, rather 
than readers just standing by—it can find no medium 
more effective and resultful for advertising that sells 
than ““U.S.News & World Report’. 

This is the only magazine that concentrates exclusive- 
ly on the important news of national and world affairs, 
and covers in depth, the impact—the scope—the con- 
sequences of such news in our business and personal 
lives. That is why it is bought and read so thought- 
fully and intently, every week, by more than 1,200,000 
important people—including the key people in busi- 
ness, industry, government, the professions—and in 
the community. 


Your advertising sells to America’s most important 
customers in “U.S.News & World Report” 


Impressive to many advertisers have been recent re- 


search studies of the people buying a wide variety of 
major-purchase products and services—corporate stock, 
new cars, business travel, air conditioners, etc. Of the 


14 magazines studied, ‘‘U.S.News & World Report’’ con- 


sistently gives advertisers the most known buyers of 
their product or service per dollar—i.e., the best effi- 
ciency for their investment. If you have not yet seen the 
film strips, or the printed booklets, which document the 


statement above, please call the ‘‘U.S.News & World 


Report”’ sales office nearest to you for a prompt showing. 





No wonder so many outstanding advertising cam- 
paigns that sell—and sell resultfully—have made 
“U.S.News & World Report” the spearhead of the 
program. No wonder “U.S.News & World Report” 
achieved the biggest advertising page gain of any 
news magazine in 1960. More and more advertisers 
sate i. . 


... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Franciseo, Washington and London. 
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statistical information flowing to the 
field. Salesmen must be taught and 
encouraged to feed back clear, con- 
cise information. 


Product Development 


NN products usually are intro- 
“ “duced to their markets by one 
of three basic methods: 


1. Some firms set up a_ special 
group of salesmen or sales engineers 
to introduce new products. This is 
done so that little will interfere with 
the regular salesman’s time. 

Few companies want salesmen to 
neglect current items in order to 
introduce a new product. One com- 
pany reports that the sales develop- 
ment department operates as a part 
of the sales department and works 
very closely with the research de- 
partment in the development of new 
products. Sales of pilot plant pro- 
duction is also handled by this de- 
partment. As soon as commercial 
quantities are produced, the prod- 
uct is turned over to the sales de- 
partment. 


2. Still other firms use the regular 
sales force for new product in- 
troduction. The management of such 
firms feels that the regular salesmen 
are best able to introduce new items 
to the trade. The way this usually 
works is that samples of the new 
product, along with suitable litera- 
ture, is sent to a sales manager 
and he, in turn, sets up the pro- 
cedure for introducing the item to 
the customers. 


3. In more recent years, many 
sales departments are kept posted 
regarding the progress of a new 
product and are expected to take 
a part in the development work, 
along with marketing department 
personnel. 
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There is probably no one best 
method; the success of any program 
depends on the size and the type 
of company involved. One thing, 
however, is coming more and more 
to the front, and that is the need 
for cooperation of all field sales 
personnel at one time or another 
during the introduction of a new 
product. 

Adequate communication is the 
key to success between the field 
and marketing headquarters. Sales- 
men can learn much from product 
development people during the in- 
troduction of a new product, and 
salesmen can help cut down the 
time required to introduce a prod- 
uct by adequately paving the way 
for product development personnel. 

The salesman can: (1) suggest 
the names of firms to participate, 
(2) ask these firms to test the prod- 
uct, (3) work with development 
personnel during the test (time per- 
mitting), and (4) report on the test 
results. 


Product Research 


E ach year sees hundreds of new 
products reach the market; and 
in the future, the requests for new 
products will be faster and more 
furious than ever. Economists in 
many industries have predicted that 
more than half of the sales gains in 
the next few years will come from 
products that are now under de- 
velopment. 

It has also been stated that for 
any industry to hold on to its share 
of the market, it must regularly 
come up with something that will 
create new demand. Since sales 
management and the salesmen are 
closer to the customer than anyone, 
they are in the unique position of 
being able to discover many weak- 
nesses in present products and needs 
for entirely new ones. The impor- 
tant thing is that specific and pre- 


cise facts concerning the need for 
new products be reported to head- 
quarters along with appropriate 
recommendations for action. 

At this point, various marketing 
team members express their opin- 
ions. Then, market research takes 
these ideas to the field in order to 
solidify customer thinking. 

Through the use of both ques- 
tionnaire and interview techniques, 
the market research department is 
able to bring back a _ reasonably 
clear picture of what most custom- 
ers want and how much they are 
willing to pay. The findings of mar- 
ket research indicate the direction 
which product research should take, 
by providing concrete data on cus- 
tomer preference. 

Then, the product research team 
is free to go to work. Frequently 
during product research, one idea 
leads to another and an off-shoot 
product is the result. While this was 
perhaps not part of the original ob- 
jective, the new or accidental cre- 
ation, in many instances, becomes 
more of a worthwhile contribution 
to the company’s effort than the 
item originally placed on the re- 
search agenda. 

All of the activities described 
above further emphasize the need 
for good communications and good 
teamwork so that no surprises ap- 
pear which cannot be worked into 
the natural flow of the company’s 
business. 

Checks should constantly be made 
with members of the development 
group and with sales to see that pro- 
posed new products are currently 
acceptable to the trade within an 
estimated cost or price range. All 
too often, new products reach the 
market after there has been a 
change in customer demand. 

Salesmen actually play little or 
no part in product research activi- 
ties after the original ideas have 
been passed along from the field, 
unless management asks for current 
information to pre-test market ac- 
ceptance before the product is in- 
troduced. 


Advertising 


he objective of most advertising 
is to pave the way for the sale of 
the product. This is done by direct- 
Continued on page 76 








Comparison of Sales Management and Field Responsibilities 





Management responsibilities 


Field responsibilities 





EXPLORATORY 


. Market 
Research 
Studies 


Obtain facts regarding turnover statistics; 
share of market; consumption trends; cus- 
tomer needs; seasonal variations; influence 
of price; packaging and promotions; in- 
ventory; delivery and service problems; 
brand significance; competitive influence; 
and distribution channels. 


Report customer needs, product deficien- 
cies, seasonal demands, technical trends, 
competitive changes, service advantages, 
changing economics, size of markets, price 
ranges, and estimates of volume; and feed 
back of copies of competitive ads and 
literature, and customer suggestions. 





. Technical 
or Product 
Research 


Work closely with market research and prod- 
uct development; check competitive prod- 
ucts; make literature searches; conduct lab- 
oratory and pilot plant projects; keep top 
management informed of progress; make 
cost estimates; and make production esti- 
mates. 


Provide information regarding customers, 
product deficiencies and good qualities; 
teed back competitive samples, diagrams, 
literature, and spec sheets; report applica- 
tion information; arrange for field inter- 
views; provide service information; and ob- 
tain service manuals. 





. Product 
Development 


Screen and select new products; set tim- 
ing; estimate sales; develop product de- 
scriptions; make cost analyses and profit 
projections; determine production schedules 
and packaging and shipping requirements; 
develop guarantees and warranties; and 
record field information. 


Arrange for field tests; introduce develop- 
ment personnel and observe tests; observe 
customer reactions and makes recommenda- 
tions; anticipate and report on sales and 
service problems; find new uses for old 
products; and develop interest in new prod- 
ucts. 





PREPARATIONAL 


|. Promotional 
Material and 
Programs 


Prepare budgets and develop programs for 
each product. These programs should in- 
clude literature, sales visuals, meeting 
guides, announcements, mail campaigns, 
pricing, training, timing, conventions, and 
evaluation. The field should be asked to 
assist with all of the above. 


Introduce plans and programs; train dis 
tributor personnel when necessary; follow 
up campaigns; keep customer supplied with 
literature and sales materials; make sug- 
gestions for changes or improvements, and 
report effectiveness of competitive activities 
and customer reactions. 





2. Advertising 


Analyze sales figures and markets; prepare 
complete advertising plans; prepare budg- 
ets; evaluate results; make field trips to 
secure new ideas and concepts; suggest 
methods for merchandising advertising; take 
part in customer meetings and industry 
affairs; and keep field informed. 


Become familiar with ads to be run, the 
schedules and the media; deliver ad re- 
print to each customer; use ad reprints to 
attract new customers; use ads as mailers; 
make suggestions for new ads, changes in 
copy, etc.; become familiar with competitive 
advertising; introduce advertising depart- 
ment personnel to key accounts; and work 
out cooperative ad campaigns with dealers 
and distributors. 





. Publicity 


Publicize new products, policies, acquisi- 
tions, inventions, new plants, contests, per- 
sonnel action, labor programs, etc.; and 
keep field informed. 


Provide items of interest, i.e., customer 
stories, product uses, new processes, plans 
for expansion, promotions, awards, new 
plant openings, new discoveries, etc. 





. Policies 
and Methods 


Determine business strategies, volume goals, 
profit goals, production schedules, share of 
industry goals, prices, distribution patterns, 
trade relations policies, inventory require- 
ments, etc. 





Interpret and carry out policies regard- 
ing service, delivery, coverage, call fre- 
quency, credits, discounts, terms, returns, 
distribution, training, advertising, promo- 
tion, samples, trade practices, etc. 





. Integrated 
Marketing 
Program 


Prepare the time table, plan of action, 
meeting announcements, attendance sched- 
ules, training plan, control measures, re- 
quired communications; and decide upon 
methods of evaluation. 


Understand and carry out plans; make pres- 
entations; solicit orders; handle service and 
complaints; merchandise the advertising; 
stimulate promotions; conduct training pro- 
grams; make end use calls; and conduct 
sales meetings. 





OPERATIONAL 
|. Direct 


Prepare the plan of action, coverage plans, 
presentation material, samples, visual aids, 
case histories, technical procedures, and 
service practices; and make delivery and 
warehousing facilities operational. 


Follow the plan of action; make presenta- 
tions of new products; report seasonal varia- 
tions, the effect of price chr nges, inventory 
variations, and customer needs; study cus- 
tomer problems and make suggestions; pro- 
vide information regarding government con- 
tracts; and secure orders. 








2. Distributor 





Prepare the plan of action; set up the num- 
ber of outlets required; provide the train- 
ing required; give advertising and promo- 
tional assistance; determine the units of 
sale; and follow up policies established for 
discounts, terms, inventory levels, working 
relationships, and exclusive policies. 





Follow the plan of action; make presenta- 
tions; hold educational meetings; maintain 
communications: and report on the effect of 
promotional programs, technical and sales 
assistance, and competitive activity. 
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to plumbing-heating- 
cooling contractors. with 
a diversity of interests: 
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“the flood of 
enthusiastic comments 
about our new letterhead 
confirms my high regard for 
Domestic Engineering and its 

Letterhead Design Clinic...’ 


9 


WILLIAM DENISE, President 
William Denise, Inc. 
Rochester, New York 
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PLUMBING « « - MEATING + + + PIPING 








NOrthfield 3-8280 486 DENISE ROAD 





one rock doesn’t make a mountain... but DE’s Letterhead 


Design Clinic has generated widespread response, with noth- 
ing else like it available to p-h-c contractors and wholesalers 


Williarn Denise heads up William Denise, Inc., a 
thriving (29 employees) plumbing-heating-piping 
business which accounts for a very respectable 
share of the industrial, commercial and residential 
plumbing and heating market in Rochester. 
Aggressive, idea-minded, it’s not rising that 
he was among the first of literally hundreds of 
Domestic Vy gereles.< subscriber-readers all 
across the U.S. who responded enthusiastically 
to DE’s exclusive Le ign Clinic now 
a regular monthly feature in the magazine. 
‘‘Another sound and practical idea from DE,” as 
Mr. Denise puts it. “We were amazed and pleased 
by the many favorable comments generated by our 


new DE-designed letterhead. We’ve come to expect 
more from Domestic Engineering, and we get it.”’ 
With inspiration and real help from Domestic 
Engineering, idea-minded p-h-c contractors and 
wholesalers are up-grading their business, improv- 
Nore profit picture. Many of them tell us that 
DE plays an important role in their operations, 
thanks to its “idea atmosphere.” 

Small wonder why these subscribers reserve choice 
reading time every month for the p-h-c publication 
that’s so strong on ideas. Small wonder, too, why 
3 out of 4 advertisers to these contractors and 
wholesalers choose Domestic Engineering to get 
their product messages read. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


OMESTIC @ @ 


the idea book for idea-minded contractors 


NGINEERING 


1801 





PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, 


ILLINOIS 
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ing the efforts of advertising to the 
task of maintaining the company’s 
position in the most productive 
markets, and strengthening and in- 
creasing sales in those markets 
which offer the best opportunities 
for development. These are selected 
after the sales department provides 
the necessary sales information, 
which serves the purpose of direct- 


Marketing data . 
prepared daily call reports. 


ing the course of the advertising 
program. 

Although the average salesman is 
not expected to be a copywriter, he 
is well-informed regarding the 
changing needs and desires of his 
customers. For this reason, a sim- 
ple line of communication should be 
maintained between the sales de- 
partment and the advertising de- 
partment. Many concerns do this 
through the “general comment” sec- 


. Much valuable marketing data is provided through conscientiously- 





DAILY CALL REPORT 





Names of company 





City or town 





Interviewed 





etc.): 


pany relations): 


Signature 


PURPOSE OF CALL (Describe in brief detail): 


VISUAL SALES TOOLS USED (samples, models, charts, ad reprints, 


RESULT OF CALL (state the action which resulted from the call): 


GENERAL COMMENTS (Describe briefly competitive conditions, price, 
service, complaints, customer needs, etc., which can affect future com- 





Distribution: 
District Office 
Market Research 
Publicity Dept. 
Division Mot. 


Names others 


Credit Dept. 
Service Dept. 
Adver. Dept. 
Prom. Dept. 
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tion of the daily travel or call re- 
port. 

The advertising department can 
obtain the maximum from their ef- 
fort if they will hold periodic meet- 
ings with sales departments, sales- 
men, and in some cases, customers 
(distributors/dealers) and go over 
the following: 

(1) proposed campaigns, (2) need 
for new ideas, (3) schedules and 
media of new campaigns, (4) high- 
lights of each new ad series, (5) 
need for each salesman to merchan- 
dise each new ad to his customers, 
(6) availability of advertising per- 
sonnel for customer assistance, (7) 
trips to be made with salesmen, 
(8) the importance of following up 
advertising leads promptly, (9) how 
the advertising department makes 
use of field suggestions, (10) the 
need for teamwork, (11) how the 
salesman can increase his effective- 
ness through proper use of reprints, 
visual selling pieces, case histories, 
etc. 

The salesman can make the most 
of advertising programs provided he 
will: 


1. Consider himself a team member 
and a contributor to better adver- 
tising programs. 


2. Study each ad thoroughly in or- 
der to be able to talk intelligently 
about each one. 


3. See that each prospective and 
regular customer receives a reprint 
of each current advertisement. 


4. Study competitive advertise- 
ments in order to learn more about 
their products and what is being 
promoted. 


5S. Introduce advertising personnel 
to key account and distributor per- 
sonnel. 


6. Make all reports thoroughly as 
requested. 


For years, there has been the 
feeling among sales people that ad- 
vertising personnel are ivory tower 
experts who grind out copy with 
little knowledge of customer needs. 
If this has been true in the past, 
now is the time for alert manage- 
ment to realign the team in a more 
practical effort. Smart marketing 
men have learned the value of 

Continued on page 80 
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Are you one of those who claim never to be influenced by an adver- 
tisement? Do you read ads with suspicion, in fear that they will 
make you do something you don't want to do — buy something you 
don't need? Do you believe they increase the cost of what you buy? 


Someone has said, "An inferior product cannot be sold more than 
once." To stay in business a manufacturer must make his product 
work. It must be adequate to the job for which it is intended. It 
must be priced in keeping with its quality and performance life. 
If it is not, no possible combination of the best salesmanship, the 
best market research or the best advertising can continue to sell it. 


What has built this unreasonable suspicion of advertising? 
There is nothing complicated about advertising. The bulk of it is 
an honest effort to give information about a product. When it is 
used correctly, it pays for itself and saves the public money. 


Who pays for advertising? There is a little story that we have 
used before to explain how advertising works. 


There were once three manufacturers of mouse traps. Competi- 
tion set the price at 30¢. Manufacturing cost was 15¢ each. None 
advertised. 


One started to advertise, establishing brand recognition and 
reaching a wider audience. People asked for the advertised trap. 
Increased sales increased production permitting the installation 
of more efficient machinery and lowering costs to 9¢. Dealers were 
able to cut their prices to 25¢. Profit jumped from 33-1/3% to 
50% and dealers made 66-2/3% instead of 50%. 


Who paid for the advertising? Not the manufacturer, he increased 
profits and cut costs! Not the dealer, he did the same thing! Not 
the customer, he bought the trap for less! That someone paid for 
the advertising is a hard, cold fact, yet it is one of the most 
misleading facts in business. 


Advertising is a factor in distribution, and is paid for by 
the economies in production made possible by the increase in dis- 
tribution, in turn made possible by the widening of the audience. 


One other thing! It takes the right kind of experience to 
widen that audience. Russell T. Gray, Inc. brings you over 40 
years of experience in reaching industrial audiences. 


Think it over, George. 


( 
Si SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of..... RUSSELL T. GR AY, INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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DYNAMIC, INSPIRATIONAL, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Brig. Gen. Robert G. MacDonnell, Division 
Engineer, U. S. Army Engineer-Division, South Pacific, in 
charge of design and construction of missile-test installa- 
tion at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 


The strange new shape blossoming in the desert behind 
him will soon be a landmark in the race for space. It’s the 
U. S.’s biggest rocket-test stand, capable of withstanding 
the 3,000,000-Ib. thrust of two huge Saturn rocket engines 
—part of the cluster of eight designed to land men on the 
moon. It’s a project that calls for bold new design and 
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construction ideas—and men able to turn them into reality. 

Gen. MacDonnell, West Point °’34, and holder of a 
Master of Science degree from the University of California, 
is an old hand at bringing new ideas to life—and in im- 
parting them to others. Today he heads a construction 
agency of 18 officers and more than 3,000 civilian employees 
responsible for 54 Army and Air Force installations and 39 
civil works projects in a program running to more than 
$150,000,000 a year. As Division Engineer, he directs pro- 
gramming, budgeting, financial and general management 
of all phases of these gigantic activities. He wears the 





~ 
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Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal as well as the 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Men like Gen. MacDonnell—the men under the hard 
hats who are everywhere building the future America— 
have to keep abreast of new developments in all phases of 
construction. These are the men who turn each week—as 
part of their jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the 
latest news on the equipment, materials, machinery, 
money and manpower they need in their work. These are 
the men you reach when you advertise in Engineering 
News-Record. 


FREE WORLD'S BIGGEST ROCKET TEST STAND 
at Edwards Air Force Base is designed for 
static tests of rocket engines ultimately de- 
veloping up to 6,000,000 pounds thrust. 


Base structure of 12,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete has an overall height of about 125 feet. 
A 780-ft. tunnel connects the stand to a 
control center and carries cables with some 
600 circuits for electronic measurements. 
The test complex also contains two water 
systems, one with initial capacity of 75,000 
gallons per minute for cooling the tremen- 
dous heat generated by the rocket engines. 


Read weekly by ali the men who 
wear construction’s hard hat: 


i} \ ‘ 
Engi gers A [\ Areiitects 


Con ractors. © NOS 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


@: ©. 
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MCGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
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courting the interest of the sales 
department. 


Publicity 


here is increasing importance be- 

ing attached to building and hold- 
ing the good will of customers, 
employes and the public. As the 
public relations or publicity depart- 
ment helps to make the sales task 
less difficult, so the sales department 
can aid the publicity department in 
making its job more effective. 

As salesmen travel about their 
territories, they often come across 
human interest or success stories 
which reflect creditability upon the 
company or a customer. The public- 
ity department is always glad to re- 
ceive and put this information to 
work in the press or other usable 
media if given a chance. However, 
it has been almost like pulling teeth 
to get sales people to provide this 
information. One company offers 
monthly prizes for the best case 
histories. Another company writes 
up the stories in the company news- 
paper and gives credit to the sales- 
man. 


Policies and Methods 


n every successful business, poli- 

cies evolve for handling of day- 
to-day work. Firms which have been 
in operation for yeags have policies 
which probably emerged through 
trial and error and now seem second 
nature. More recently-formed com- 
panies have borrowed from the suc- 
cessful experience of others. Well- 
defined policies enable an organiza- 
tion to act promptly along pre- 
thought lines of action. As problems 
arise, solutions are expedited be- 
cause policy already exists. 

While it is agreed that well-de- 
fined policies save time and make 
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for general understanding by all 
personnel involved, policies which 
have become outdated because of 
indifferent or unprogressive man- 
agement can likewise quickly spell 
the end for many companies. 

In today’s marketing economy, 
quick change and flexibility call for 
rapid revisions of plans, practices 
and methods. This can only be ex- 
ercised through adequate communi- 
cations, understanding, teamwork 
and controls. 

Many large transactions can take 
place on the spur of the moment if a 
price can be revised, a delivery can 
be made on short notice, changes in 
specifications can be quickly met, or 
extensive credit can be obtained. All 
of this calls for alert action on the 
part of field representatives and a 
willingness to understand and co- 
operate on the part of headquarters 
management. 

Many successful companies today 
operate under a set of well under- 
stood procedures. Let’s call them 
dynamic approaches which are as 
effective as the nearest telephone 
or teletype machine. Dependable, 
well-trained salesmen can be given 
limits of authority on which they 
can act—these limits may be defined 
under company marketing policies. 

New products, new uses, new 
practices, new programs and new 
promotions are often the result of 
aggressive thinking. Further cap- 
italization on this effort, however, 
can be quickly stymied through 
short-sighted, inflexible manage- 
ment policies. 


Integrated Programs 


nea tac marketing pro- 

grams, containing all of the 
elements of sell and “wrapped up” 
and ready to be launched to the 
field sales force, are referred to as 
integrated programs. 


All too often, in sales meetings 
called for the purpose of launching 
a new product line or sales cam- 
paign, several important details 
have been completely overlooked. 

Things which can and do go 
wrong every day, apart from the 
necessary meeting details, are: 


1. The new product has not been 
market pretested. 


2. Competitive price schedules have 
not been worked out. 


3. Service functions have been 


overlooked. 
4. Publicity releases are not ready. 


5. Technical literature has not been 
prepared. 


6. No provisions have been made 
for training personnel. 


7. Warehouse facilities have not 


been established. 


8. Technical assistance has not been 
coordinated. 


9. Sales quotas have not been es- 
tablished. 


10. Policies have not been well de- 
fined as regards credit, claims, re- 
turns, discounts, etc. 


11. Methods of communication have 
been overlooked. 


Any one of these deficiencies can 
get a marketing program off on the 
wrong foot. 

Salesmen can be educated to work 
systematically and according to plan, 
provided management sets a good 
example in the manner in which it 
launches a program. Nothing is more 
frustrating to a salesman than to go 
away from a meeting feeling that he 
is only half equipped to do the job 
he is expected to do. 

The headquarters and field action 
sheet (preparational section) can 
serve as an excellent check sheet for 
preparing an integrated marketing 
program. 

Many companies give out large 
kangaroo folders containing indexed 
flaps, at the beginning of a sales 
meeting. Then as each part of the 
marketing plan is presented in se- 
quence, the appropriate literature is 
handed out for insertion in each 
salesman’s folder. 

Unfortunately, many programs 
Continued on page 84 
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Only ACH&V gives you ‘“BUYING-SAY” saturation 
in the Large and Medium-sized Building Market 


ACH&V offers you the greatest available coverage of 
the design/specifying authorities in this multi-billion 
dollar Market for Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilat- 
ing, Piping and related systems. It pinpoints and 
delivers those individuals in whose hands buying power 
is concentrated .. . the men who have the“ Buying- 
Say”... who set the specifications ... who decide on 
or veto your product. 

Only a magazine that covers all the kinds of 
design/specifying authorities shown above is delivering 
to its advertisers complete coverage of the market. 
ACH&V covers them all! It doesn’t miss a single group! 
And it gives you more of the real buying authorities 
than any other magazine in the field. 
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“When UPI Field Photo And User Reports Came In, We 
Felt Like Miners Who Had Struck A Mother Lode, So 
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Specific Evidence of Success... 


Rather than General 


Claims’’ say Ad Agency 


and Advertiser (AMCHEM Products, Inc.) 


Jeff Wilson, Vice President, Al Paul Lefton Company, 
Inc., reports: 

“It was our conviction that the metalworking ad- 
vertising of our client, Amchem Products, Inc. —a 
specialty chemical company that is a leader in its 
field — had to provide evidence . . . pictorial evi- 
dence . . . evidence in direct quotes .-. . incontro- 
vertible evidence that Amchem products were per- 
forming efficiently for many of the most successful 
companies in the Metalworking industry. 


“To get the facts, the incontrovertible evidence, at 
the lowest cost, we went to the Commercial Photog- 
raphy Division of UPI. Our client is completely sat- 
isfied with the results.” 


Jack Breen, Advertising Manager 
Amchem Products, Inc. reports: 


“‘We’re obtaining, from UPI, authenticated facts our 
own men would have difficulty in obtaining. We’re 
getting pictures that illustrate our story — and we’re 
getting them in a hurry! Take it from me, UPI case 
histories are worth their weight in gold!” 


UNITED PRESS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, Engiand 


cOMMe, 


UPI Reporter-Photographer Teams 
Traveled To 16 Far-Flung Locations 
To Wrap Up 13 Assignments in Record Time 


The photos at the left are only a few of the many 
provided Amchem by UPI photographers carrying 
out their share of 13 assignments in 16 locations 
across the country ... from North Dighton, Mass., 
to San Leandro, Calif.! 


UPI reporters supplied scores of convincing testi- 
monials through interviews with numerous top-level 
executives of Amchem customers — presidents; 
v.p.’s; general, plant and production managers; 
secretary-treasurers; superintendents; supervisors 
and purchasing agents. 


Amchem’s Advertising Manager Breen says: “The 
UPI name has lent prestige to case history coverage 
because of UPI’s reputation, and has even brought 
a customer vice president back to his plant in the 
middle of a vacation because he wanted to be inter- 
viewed by UPI!” 
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are complex in detail and it is as- 
sumed that everything will be un- 
derstood, accepted and acted upon 
with the same degree of profes- 
sionalism used by the person mak- 
ing the presentation. 

Modern management must learn 
that training and retraining of sales- 
men in the proper manner of mak- 
ing customer presentations is money 
well invested. Many companies set 
up special instruction periods fol- 
lowing sales meetings, at which time 
each salesman goes through a “dry 
run” period. This is to insure pro- 
ficiency before he appears in front 
of his customers. More well- 
thought-out, integrated marketing 
programs are the order of the day. 
Salesmen who are taught to be 
more efficient will sell with con- 
fidence and will enjoy a greater de- 
gree of success. 


Direct Selling 


_ the cost per sales call going 

up drastically every year, sales 
managers are constantly looking for 
ways to increase volume without 
additional expense. In many cases, 
this has called for constant reviews 
of present products, present and po- 
tential outlets, call frequency pat- 
terns, time and distance factors, as 
well as the amount of dollar sales 
to each customer. 

All of the above can pretty well 
be analyzed through records, re- 
ports and general statistics; but then 
there is the element of salesmanship 
—the salesman’s ability to convey 
ideas, to convince customers that 
they have a need for his products, 
and to come away with an order. 

Several pertinent questions can 
be asked of management at this 
point. They are: 


1. How effective is each salesman 
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in the presence of his customer? 


2. How is technical assistance em- 
ployed in support of the salesman’s 
daily activity? 


3. How effective is the chain of 
communication? 


4. What methods of checking the 
salesmen’s effectiveness have proved 
successful? 


5. What steps can be taken to im- 
prove each salesman’s performance? 


With competition as keen as it is 
today, management has a much 
greater responsibility in the manner 
of coordinating salesmen’s activities. 
In the first place, a sales manager 
must see that well-thought-out 
plans of action are prepared and 
presented to the sales force covering 
each major product or group of 
products. In many instances, he re- 
ceives an assist, in that plans (in 
part or in total) often come from 
higher headquarters. 

Let’s use an example: Product 
“A”, a $1,200 piece of equipment, has 
just been released for sale by the 
sales department. A packaged pro- 
gram, which is all wrapped up in a 
brochure, has been put together by 
the sales promotion department. 
Sales management has_ received 
enough of these brochures for each 
salesman. Each one includes the 
following: 

(1) a plan of action, (2) excerpts 
from a market report, (3) a poten- 
tial customer list, (4) technical in- 
formation bulletins, (5) product and 
specification sheets, (6) price sheets, 
(7) inventory location and delivery 
instructions, (8) case history and 
approved test reports, (9) visual 
selling pieces, (10) service instruc- 
tions, (11) sales quotas, (12) credit 
forms, (13) meeting suggestions for 
customer groups and distributors, 
and (14) call report forms. 

The plan of action consists of four 
to eight typed pages of precise in- 


struction and suggestions. It ex- 
plains the “how to” thoroughly, and 
covers all of the points listed above. 

In spite of the apparent thorough- 
ness with which these programs are 
prepared, considerable time will be 
necessary for discussions with sales- 
men in order to eliminate any mis- 
understandings and misinterpreta- 
tions. Ample opportunity should be 
given during a sales meeting for 
questions and answers and demon- 
stration dry runs of customer pres- 
entations. 


Distributors 


SS are constantly 
considering which distribution 
channel is the most effective at the 
lowest possible cost. Many factors 
come in for consideration—factors 
such as customer buying habits, size 
of average sale, total sales volume, 
repeat sales, service problems, in- 
ventory turnover, competition and 
(last, but not least) profit. 

In selecting a distributor, the fac- 
tors to be considered are: attitude 
of management, knowledge of prod- 
ucts, reputation and standing, ware- 
house facilities, ability to get busi- 
ness, territory covered and allied 
products carried. 

Even if all of the above conditions 
appear to be favorable, the manu- 
facturer’s responsibility only begins 
when he signs up a distributor. If 
business in any volume is to be 
realized, particularly from a multi- 
ple line distributor, several musts 
are in order right at the beginning: 


1. Place in writing what you expect 
from the distributor—such as terri- 
tory to be covered, discounts, stock- 
ing requirements, service responsi- 
bility, sales volume expected, meth- 
od of handling sales leads, sales as- 
sistance, advertising, promotions, etc. 


2. Place in writing what you, as the 
manufacturer, expect to do. This 
should include: provide quality ma- 
terials; conduct frequent training 
sessions; provide missionary assist- 
ance for district salesmen; supply 
necessary literature, price sheets and 
samples; participate in advertising; 
assist with promotional activities, 

and provide technical saies help. 
Distributor management frequent- 
ly complains that manufacturers ex- 
Continued on page 86 
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enters the chemical process picture 


Chemical processes are custom made. Rapid research advances demand it. Each process 
is individually developed by the versatile pros who crystallize ideas into final designs . . . 
premium priced development men. Long before production takes over, even long before 
construction, development men evaluate equipment, instruments, chemicals and materials 
and wrap them around their process. 


It’s no secret. Development men—those who research, develop and design—read and prefer 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, the magazine of product and process development. 
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pect too much with too little assist- 
ance. That manufacturer’s sales 
representatives are neither qualified 
to conduct a sales or technical school 
or be of any assistance to salesmen 
in the field. They further say that 
they seldom see a manufacturer’s 
executive after the date they orig- 
inally took on the line. Distributors 
feel that there should be a closer 
working relationship with their sup- 
pliers. 

In many cases, a manufacturer has 
done everything possible to assist a 
distributor, and still little if any 
business has resulted from the part- 
nership. There are always two sides 
to every story. Certainly there is 
ample need for parties concerned to 
reach better working relationships 
and agreements. All too often man- 
ufacturers representatives who are 
responsible for handling distributor 
relationships have received little if 
any training in this field. 


The responsibility for better dis- 
tributor results primarily rests with 
manufacturing management, as they 
are the initiators of the agreement. 
A number of manufacturers have 
found it worth while to bring in 
likely young distributor salesmen 
for formal classroom training, at 
company expense. At that time, 
courses in the newest methods of 
marketing or merchandising can be 
conducted. They can also be taught 
how to follow a complete marketing 
plan of action—a plan which has 
been successfully pretested by a 
market research team in some other 
similar business area. 

Also, one of the greatest problems 
today is the need for better trained 
management at the distributor level 
—people who know how to create 
interest, to sell up, and to improve 
on profit return. 

Many manufacturers today believe 
that training for distributor man- 
agement must progress beyond the 
product training phase, and teach 
dealer personnel how to be good 


business men—how to use facts and 
figures relating to the cost of doing 
business and to profit. All of these 
ideas have to be presented to them 
in the form of suggested plans of 
action. 


Conclusion 


— companies have just become 
lazy, complacent and fat on old 
products, old methods and old poli- 
cies over the past few years. But, 
they will no doubt continue to sur- 
vive until tough competition from 
more aggressive companies manage 
to gnaw away at their sources of 
profit—their customers. 

Companies which are meeting the 
new challenge are placing greater 
emphasis on the exploratory, prep- 
arational and operational phases of 
marketing, thus girding their sales 
management and salesmen with 
well-thought-out plans and pro- 
grams, as well as the techniques for 
obtaining better results at the cus- 
tomer level. * 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


Twenty-four installments in 


IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 


series are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in your permanent 


reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32%¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 
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How to produce a good 


external publication 


An external publication can be a highly effective tool for molding 


favorable opinion about your company. Here’s the story of one of 


the country’s best externals—a publication which has improved the 


image of an entire industry . . 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 
Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago 


Gey Sixteen years ago the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, New York, undertook a bold journey 
into the field of external journalism. The institute’s 
lofty purpose: to publish “a new means for fur- 
nishing information, dramatically and accurately, 
about the nation’s iron and steel industry.” 

Here’s the story of AISI’s “Steelways”—the 
meaningful mouthpiece of the steel industry, and 
a worthy standard against which to measure your 
company’s external. 


Format, circulation .. “Steelways” is a slightly 
oversize magazine, issued five times a year. Each 
issue is 24 pages and cover. It’s an impressive but 
not lavish combination of color and black-and- 
white. Its present circulation is 112,000. 

The publication has a self-imposed handicap not 
inherited by the average external. Four out of five 
of its readers are not directly connected with the 
industry. They aren’t customers or prospects or 
sales personnel; instead, they are national, state 
and community opinion leaders. They are the 
clergymen, educators, writers and legislators. They 
are government chiefs, the scientists, the librari- 
ans, the men of business. The fifth copy goes back 
into the industry, where companies pay 15 
cents per copy, for internal distribution chiefly to 
supervisors. One company orders nearly 11,000 
copies for this purpose. 


Determining content . . The editorial policies of 
externals are—or clearly should be—subject to re- 


vision from time to time. “Steelways’” policy has 
been no exception. Upon the periodical’s establish- 
ment, after four years of war, the publishers 
sought to reestablish the public’s identification 
with steel, the metal, as basic to civilian growth 
and progress. To gain the attention of busy people, 
it dramatized the various kinds and uses of steel, 
and the new steel products that had become avail- 
able. 

Readership surveys taken a few years later, 
however, disclosed that readers had high regard 
for the metal, but lacked information about the in- 
dustry itself. The magazine’s editors sharply 


Continued on page 90 





How it looks . . Typical spread from ‘‘Steelways’’ shows 
two types of articles carried—one on steel products, the 
other on industry working conditions. 
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DOES YOUR CONSTRUCTION ADVERTISING 
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CONTRACTORS 53% 


Sales breakdown of Associated Equipment 
Distributors membership, 1960 


__ Contractors 
Materials producers 





States 
Counties 
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Industrials, utilities 





Mining, logging 


All other 





Are your sales lagging because your advertising CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine offers: 


reaches only part of construction’s mass mar- 1. Impact in every buying group. 


9 
ket? 2. Circulation pattern closest to the market 


Just what is the market pattern? pattern. 
Contractors make about half of total purchases. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CIRCULATION 


But many groups account for the other half: TOTAL: 60,067 
government bodies, materials producers, indus- Materials producers 


trials, strip mines, loggers, etc. ss 


They buy equipment and supplies for construc- 60% Counties 


tion, maintenance, or heavy materials handling. es uiilition 


Where can you advertise to hit all your sales Mining, logging 


Distributors 
rospects? 
prospe All other 
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BALANCE WITH THE MARKET? 


OTHER BUYERS 47% 


In addition, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches 
more contracting firms (28,489) than any other 
magazine in its field. 


Investigate. See what kind of circulation bal- 
ance—or lack of it—other publications offer.* 
Then advertise to cover all the groups your own 
dealers must contact for sales. 


Construction 
*Write for copy of report comparing the circulations of five eee Y . 
major construction magazines with the market pattern. = ch Equipment NB P) 
By : OPA PA 
MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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How ‘Steelways keeps 
up with the times 


© This chart shows how “Steelways” shifts 
its editorial content to keep pace with 
changes in reader thinking. 


1950 1955 1960 
Economics 20% 23% 29% 
Working conditions 7 18 29 
Production 20 21 22 
Product use 53 38 20 
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changed the editorial course, and now spend more 
time in the mills. 

An illustration of the shift of editorial emphasis 
can be seen in the fact that, in 1950, economics ac- 
counted for 20% of publication content; at the 
end of 1959, it accounted for 32%. In the same 
period, space devoted to industry working condi- 
tions jumped from 7% to 26%. In the correspond- 
ing decade, material on production dropped from 
20% to 10%; product use material from 53% to 
32%. The moral, obviously: Find out the shifts in 
reader thinking and adjust to them. 


Economic role? . . Does an external have an 
economic role to play? The directors of “Steel- 
ways” think so. Economics takes a variety of 
forms in “Steelways” articles on profits and cor- 
porate giving, feather-bedding on the railroads, 
purchasing power, etc. 


Battling misconceptions . . “Steelways’” edi- 
tors knew from the outset that some people 
thought steel mills are hot, dirty, badly lighted and 
poorly ventilated. They realized others clung to a 
belief that steelmaking jobs are backbreaking and 
unsafe, and that the hours are exhausting. 

Thus, with relatively large groups of persons 
still unaware of the modern practices of steel com- 
panies, the Institute magazine features men at 
machines, showing an environment both safe and 
healthy. Mindful of the criticisms that are hurled 
periodically at the steel industry by figures in 


About the authors 





@ Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons comprise the 
man-and-wife management consulting partnership of 
Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago, specialists in employer- 
employe communication. Columnists for Advertising Age, 
they are the authors of a new book, “’Employe Com- 
munications in Action,’ published in February by Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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public life, the magazine stresses technological 
advances, market breakthroughs and modern 
practices. 


Press coverage .. The institute’s editors ear- 
nestly hope that at least a part of each issue’s con- 
tents will be useful to the nation’s editors and 
commentators as reprints, digests and editorial 
source material. In the last year of record, “Steel- 
ways” material was represented in 1,414 newspa- 
per clippings, and there were 1,051 references to 
the material used that year either on tv or radio. 

Here are some of the public relations uses to 
which “Steelways” material has been put: 

The picture editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
chose a “Steelways” article to recast for its pop- 
ular pictorial spread, thus bringing to millions a 
colorful aspect of American steelmaking. 

A “Steelways” case history has been included 
in the recently installed magazine editing course at 
Penn State, and the warden of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary has incorporated the magazine in the 
rehabilitation program for inmates. 

A moving picture producer in Washington used 
the magazine for reference in showing primitive 
methods of casting, and a minister in Iowa is one 
of many clerics using the magazine regularly for 
“sermon illustrations.” 

The magazine has served as a source for slide- 
film material for a New Jersey manufacturer, as a 
group discussion reference at the University of 
Miami, and as a quote source for the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Last year 30% of all “Steelways” material that 
U. S. editors chose to publish centered upon eco- 
nomic subjects. 


Checking results . . To gain further insight into 
the effectiveness of its economics communication, 
“Steelways” publishers retained two independent 
survey organizations to ask identical questions of 
two groups. One agency polled “Steelways” recipi- 
ents; the other approached nonrecipients. 

Two typical findings: In response to the ques- 
tion, “What industry ‘has the best working condi- 
tions?”: among “Steelways” readers, 57% said 
“steel”; while among nonrecipients, only 19% so 
stated. 

When “Steelways” readers were asked, “What 
industry is most friendly toward its employes?”, 
45% said steel; but among nonrecipients, only 7% 
named the industry. “Steelways” readers generally 
(and properly) credited the industry with high 
hourly wages and outstanding employe benefits. 


Direction . . Although the editorial preparation 
of “Steelways” is a staff responsibility, involving 
several skilled pairs of hands, the magazine has 
had but one editor, John W. Hill. 

Following the publication of the first issue Mr. 
Hill brought in Merrick Jackson to take executive 
direction. Now a vice-president of Hill & Knowl- 
ton, public relations firm which for 27 years has 





handled the American Iron & Steel Institute ac- 
count, Mr. Jackson has an extensive background 
in corporate journalism. Among other significant 
posts, he headed plant publications for Western 
Electric for several years and edited and directed 
externals for Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. He 
handled publications at N. W. Ayer & Son before 
joining Hill & Knowlton in 1945; and during the 
war years, the War Department corralled him to 
set up and direct the ordnance magazine, “Fire- 
power.” 


Checklist . . From the firing-line of practical 
editing experience, Mr. Jackson has posed some 
questions for fellow craftsmen. They are notably 
applicable to those who edit external publications 
—for a company or for an association—but they do 
hold cues for anyone in the editing field. Here 
they are: 


1. Are you keeping tabs on your mailing list? Be 
sure you have a live, responsive audience. Periodic 
checks of your mailing list will help keep the un- 
deliverables or the disinterested to a minimum. 

How much does it cost you to reach a reader six 
times a year? If you edit a free circulation job, 
it may amount to $3 annually. One thousand un- 
deliverables mean a loss of $3,000 to the magazine 
and its sponsor, a sizeable chunk of any external 
budget. 


2. Do you maintain your mailing list by occupa- 
tions? This quiz question will not apply to all ex- 
ternals, since breakdowns by occupation may not 
always be necessary. However, by ascertaining the 
occupation of each reader and then keeping totals, 
you can learn at any time how many persons you 
have in a given profession and determine whether 
this is adequate. 

It will help, too, in determining in advance, 
reader interest in specific articles, i.e., an external 
editor was weighing the possible reader interest in 
a contribution tied to chemical engineering; upon 
checking, he found he has only 11 chemical engi- 
neers on his whole list, so he dropped it. 

Checking the mailing list by occupations may 
show that you’re low in a few key occupations. 
Finally, an occupational breakdown makes it pos- 
sible for you to reach any group speedily. 


3. How well do you actually know your audience? 
Through continuing surveys, it is possible to find 
out more about the tastes of your readers and 
what they think of your sponsor and work. This is 
simply two-way communication on a_ regular 
rather than a one-shot basis. It enables the editor 
to correct weak spots and to forge personal links 
with his readers. 


4. Do you present your material in familiar 
terms? You can best attract busy people by “talk- 
ing” to them in terms of their interests, not pri- 
marily in yours. Convince them by the way you 
present your material that you are earnestly offer- 
ing them something you believe is a fair exchange 


for the reading time they are willing to give you. 


5. Do you assist the reader in getting to the point 
quickly? The title of your story should excite the 
reader, and the deck and the leading paragraph 
should hold him. Accompanying illustrations 
should be simple but dramatic. The entire page or 
pages should be a cohesive pattern of concise and 
consistent story-telling. 


6. Do readers believe what you say? After all, 
you represent a special interest and readers know 
it. But your special interest need not show annoy- 
ingly. It shouldn’t, if people are to respect what 
you say, read it with understanding and, you 
hope, arrive at a favorable conclusion. This is true 
whether you’re discussing an economic attitude or 
machine tools. 


7. Are you building a secondary readership? Do 
you prepare press releases on major stories and 
send them out with the appearance of the issue? 
Do you try to key-in any of your contents with 
radio and television newscasts? Do you work up 
any special features for magazines or Sunday 
supplements? Do you offer reprints at cost to 
groups possibly interested in a specific feature? 
Do you stimulate other editors to reprint or di- 
gest, and offer to supply prints or mats? 


8. Are you selling your publication to the boss 
who pays the bills? He’s busy, too, and if you want 
him to appreciate the value of the external you’re 
producing for him, you should let him know pe- 
riodically—by conversation, by visual presenta- 
tion, progress report, nonpartisan endorsement or 
any other legitimate means—how well you are 
doing. Some publications catch cold when ad- 
verse economic winds start to blow. The better 
the editor has built up his resistance, the less 
likely the illness will prove fatal. " 





Seven questions for 


editors of externals 


e If you can answer all these questions 
affirmatively, you’re doing a good job. 

1. Are you keeping tabs on your mailing 
list? “ 

2. Do you know your audience intimately? 
3. Do you present your material in famil- 
iar terms? 

4. Do you assist the reader in getting to 
the point quickly? 

5. Do the readers believe what you say? 
6. Are you building secondary readership? 
7. Are you selling your publication to the 
boss? 
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How much does the textile industry spend annually for your product? To what 








extent do TEXTILE Wor Lp readers influence the purchase of your product and 
86 others? 

These are the questions at the very heart of the product-profit picture. We didn t 
know the answers—nor did anyone else. So we found out. We sponsored an exten- 
sive survey of all types of textile mills. 

After the methodology and details were worked out with McGraw-Hill Re- 

Bn search, they completed over 1600 face-to-face interviews. The job is now done, 
--and the complete “Market Research Report” is ready. Here are some of the up- 
to-now unknown marketing facts it will reveal to you: 

(1) The percentage of textile mills using each of 87 products. 

(2) Annual dollar purchases by textile mills of each product. 

(3) Buying influence of TextiLe Wor Lp readers on each of these products. 


Not part of this report, but we will be happy to furnish titles of TEXTILE 





Wor p readers who influence the purchase of each of these 87 products. 
There you have the story. Your next step is to call your TW District Manager 


or send your request to us on company letterhead for your copy. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication yy a , @ Eg | 7 = 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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The 87 Products Are Grouped Under The Following Categories: 


Air Conditioning, Humidifying, Maintenance Equipment 
Heating & Ventilating & Supplies 

Building, Building Materials Packaging & Shipping 

& Services Power Generation & Services 
Electrical Equipment Power Transmission 
Employee Safety Production & Maintenance 

& Sanitary Equipment Control Equipment 
Employee Services Production Equipment 
Instruments & Meters & Supplies 

Lubricants & Lubricating Other Equipment 

Equipment or Supply Hems Serving Both Technical and Management 


Materials Handling Trucks and Parts 
Needs of Textile Management Men 
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What does public relations 
mean in your company? 


ITW’s PR program projects 


its corporate personality 


By Harold B. Smith 


a We think of public relations as 
the planned and organized imple- 
mentation of projecting the corpora- 
tion’s personality to its several pub- 
lics through selected methods of 
communication. The publics to be 
reached include the corporation’s 
employes of all echelons, its share- 
holders, its neighbors in plant com- 
munities, its customers and prospec- 
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Because public relations always has been a sort of blan- 


ket term that can cover almost anything, we asked our 


industrial management panel what it means to them. 


Here are some of their answers, more to follow in May.. 


tive customers, its suppliers, other 
special segments of the business 
community and the public at large. 

In today’s dynamic economy, and 
the complex, rapidly-moving society 
in which we all live, it is no longer 
enough for a corporation to sit back 
and “be judged by its deeds alone.” 
Today the intense competition in at- 
tracting the attention and directing 
the awareness of the individual is 
probably the most basic reason for 
establishing a planned program of 
public relations within the frame- 
work of carefully-evaluated needs 


and objectives. 

Here at Illinois Tool Works we 
established a public relations posi- 
tion in the middle ’50s. The present 
job title for the head of these activi- 
ties is “director of public relations 
and corporate advertising.” This 
activity does not include product 
publicity—this is handled by the ad- 
vertising managers of our several 
divisions. Our public relations de- 
partment does maintain a coordi- 
nating interest in the division ad- 
vertising programs, particularly in 
the area of corporate identity. 

Continued on page 96 





The conservation of time 
and energy in 
communications is the 
essence of 

information theory. 


4 fi M4 In electronics, this is 

pbel Ormation applied by eliminating 
repetition and transmitting 
only that which is new 


the ory and useful. 


This principle is applied 
by Electronic News in 
newsgathering, editing, 
and reporting. 


Electronic News delivers 
maximum information in 
minimum time to the 
industry’s key executives 
and engineers. 
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What's a 


SOURCE 
SELECTION 
BOARD? 


In the US Air Force—the world’s 
biggest single market—almost all 
procurement is a complex “team” 
effort. 


And, whether you're a 

e prime contractor 

e associate prime contractor 

e subcontractor 

e or any combination of these 
Y three, 


a Source Selection Board is one of the 
teams that affects your company directly. 

WHAT IT IS... 
The USAF establishes a Source Selection 
Board for each major weapon system 
it considers. The Board draws up the 
characteristics of the system, prepares 
the bidders list, surveys and approves 
potential subcontractors. 

WHO IS ON IT... 
150 to 200 officers drawn from the Air 
Materiel Command, Air Research and 
Development Command, and the using 
commands (SAC, TAC, ADC, etc.), make 
up each board and its supporting com- 
mittees—different officers are on each 
Board. 
It's important that these officers know 
about your company and its capabilities 
before they sit down to work. You can't 
reach them all with a personal message, 
of course, but you can reach them 
through AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST—the 
only magazine that penetrates the USAF 
market in depth. 
How can you be sure? Very easily. Thirty- 
thousand USAF Active Duty personnel, 
95% of all USAF generals . . . 71% of 
all USAF colonels, pay to read AIR 
FORCE/SPACE DIGEST. On any Source 
Selection Board, most members will be 
AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST READERS. 


If you'd like more information about 
Source Selection Boards, or any phase 
of the complex marketing approach the 
USAF requires, call the nearest AIR 
FORCE /SPACE DIGEST regional office or 
write: 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO « LONDON 
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Our public relations department is 
responsible for corporate publicity 
and advertising and for considerable 
community relations work. In this 
latter activity, the division execu- 
tives are also encouraged to interest 
themselves in community affairs in 
the plant communities where they 
are located. 

Our public relations department 
is not responsible for employe re- 
lations, although here again in the 
field of employe communications 
there are frequent occasions of mu- 
tual interest and of overlapping. The 
department also assists in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Illinois Tool 
Works Foundation, through which 
we make our charitable contribu- 
tions. It is responsible for special 
company events and certain cus- 
tomer relations programs’ which 
have a high degree of corporate in- 
terest and identification. Here at 
ITW our public relations depart- 
ment is a staff department report- 
ing to the administrative vice-pres- 
ident. 


‘Advisory editorial service 
to all top management’ 


By R. S. Reynolds, 
Jr. 
President 
Reynolds 
Metals Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


X\ 


= We believe that e company’s 
reputation is of major importance to 
its welfare, stability and growth. 
Companies, like individuals, earn 
their reputations by what they do, 
how they do it, and how effectively 
they communicate with others. 
Reynolds, like other companies, 
is judged on all three counts, from 
differing points of view, by various 
groups of people. These include 
customers, suppliers, employes, 
shareholders, plant community 
neighbors, government officials, 
business and civic leaders and com- 
petitors. On the basis of experiences 
with the company, they form opin- 


ions of us. Their opinions reflect 
what they see, hear and choose to 
believe about us. 

Therefore, our company must 
conduct itself in such a way as to 
deserve a good reputation and must 
win the understanding that is re- 
quired to establish that reputation 
in the minds of men. 

As a means of helping to achieve 
and maintain such a _ reputation, 
Reynolds Metals Co. has this corpo- 
rate policy: 


1. To earn public confidence by ac- 
tions which, while in the interests 
of Reynolds, are also in accord with 
the interests of the public. 


2. To reinforce that confidence by 
public statements which reflect the 
company’s intention to discharge its 
citizenship responsibility. 


3. To maintain that confidence by 
clear, well-coordinated reporting of 
information about the company, its 
progress, products and people. 


To this end, it is the responsibili- 
ty of our public relations staff: 


1. To study and interpret public at- 
titudes affecting the company and 
the social and economic climate in 
which it operates. 


2. To advise management regarding 
those attitudes. 


3. To formulate and carry out ap- 
proved policies for greater under- 
standing between the company and 
all segments of the public. 


4. To assist management in present- 
ing to the public the company’s po- 
sition in matters of public interest. 


5. To maintain facilities and staff 
for appropriate clearance and effec- 
tive dissemination of accurate in- 
formation about Reynolds. 


Basically, these are responsibili- 
ties of top management, performed 
by the public relations staff by dele- 
gation. The staff is a service group 
for all management, reporting to the 
president. 

The full range of public relations 
at Reynolds Metals includes product 
and corporate news, feature and 
technical articles; films, exhibits, 
booklets, and community advertis- 
ing of a general management nature 
(as opposed to similar activities in- 
tended to sell a specific product) ; 
publication of company-wide mag- 

Continued on page 98 
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BROADLY SPEAKING 


on the way up must read a broad-based publi- 


A recent article in The Journal provides 
a springboard for this message. The article, 
written by Paul Reed, our pipeline editor, was 
a special report in depth on the Alberta- 
California Gas Pipeline System. The article 
was broad-gaged. It wasn’t a simple description 
of hardware and methods. 


Paul probed into the things that influ- 
enced the building of this tremendous pipeline 
system. He talked about strategic planning, 
how field plants speeded the job and reduced 
its costs. He touched on metallurgical details, 
automatic welding, engineering flow formulas, 
underground storage, capital costs, drilling, 
field gathering systems, processing plants, gas 
reserves, and market demand. 


BROADLY SPEAKING, Paul gave the 
complete story to the petroleum industry. And 
now we come to our point. Oil men who are 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


cation to acquire the broad-gaged background 
knowledge they need to be ready for the next 
step up. This The Journal gives them. 

With over three-fourths of our industry 
“integrated,” both Journal readers and adver- 
tisers always benefit by The Journal’s “inte- 
grated” policy of reporting news and technical 
developments. We intend to continue this 
policy because it builds readership for your 
advertising. 


/™@IL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA® PITTSBURGH © DETROIT*CHICAGO* TULSA 
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azines for internal and external dis- 
tribution, and of management in- 
formation bulletins; the manage- 
ment of special events of company- 
wide importance; and research in 
public opinion trends. 


Public understanding 
is Alcoa’s P.R. goal 


By Lawrence 
Litchfield, Jr. 

President 

Aluminum Co. of 
America 


Pittsburgh 


® Alcoa’s public relations activities 
are based on our belief that the 
company’s economic success is di- 
rectly related to the attitudes held 
toward it not only by the people 
with whom we do business, but also 
by the people living in the com- 
munities where we conduct our 
activities. We do not believe that 
people’s attitudes toward us will 
be favorable unless they understand 
us, and we do not believe that they 
will understand us unless we com- 
municate with them about our ac- 
tivities. 

public relations 
activities are the assigned respon- 
sibilities of the public relations de- 
partment, which is directed by a 
vice-president. As specialists in the 
field of communications, the public 
relations department is responsible 
for: 


The company’s 


1. Appraising public attitudes to- 
ward the company. 


2. Recommending positive and 
practical programs by which the 
public may be informed regarding 
Alcoa’s corporate activities. 


3. Developing or assisting in the 
development of specific communica- 
tions methods through which such 
information may be transmitted to 
the publics concerned. 


This is not to imply that the pub- 
lic relations department—and that 
department alone—is qualified to 
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detect problems of public under- 
standing of Alcoa, or unfavorable 
attitudes held toward Alcoa; nor 
is it the only agency by which in- 
formation may be relayed to the 
public involved. 

It is to say, however, that this 
department is responsible for mak- 
ing available to all other depart- 
ments its unique facilities and 
qualified personnel for the planning 
and execution of a public relations 
effort that will conform with the 
policies and philosophy of our com- 
pany’s management. In practically 
every instance this effort involves, 
at some stage, the active participa- 
tion of other departments and other 
people. 

There is no corporate activity 
which is forever removed from the 
area of possible public interest. And 
so we find public relations activities 
to be the concern of all Alcoans as 
we conduct our business activities, 
and we must interpret these activi- 
ties to the public which has a valid 
interest in them. 

This interpretation takes place 
through many normal public rela- 
tions channels, including annual re- 
ports, quarterly reports, sharehold- 
er meetings, plant town newspaper 
advertising, public platform ap- 
pearances by management person- 
nel, motion pictures, news releases, 
employe publications, product ex- 
hibits, civic activity, political parti- 
cipation, contributions of money and 
materials, scholarship programs, 
plant identification, plant tours, and 
courtesies to visitors. 


Fafnir’s PR ‘helps sell 
company, not its product’ 


By S. M. Cooper 

Chairman of the 
Board 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 


New Britain, Conn. 


= In its broadest sense, public re- 
lations covers every phase of pub- 
licity about the company, from. la- 
bor relations to new product pub- 
licity. However, in actual practice 
we have found it advisable to sep- 
arate what we narrowly call public 


relations from advertising and prod- 
uct publicity. 

Under our arrangement, public 
relations deals with community, la- 
bor and stockholder relations, while 
product publicity is handled by the 
advertising department, with or 
without the publicity agent. The 
common sense definition of this sep- 
aration lies between matters which 
help to sell the product as against 
those which help to sell the com- 
pany, although there are, of course, 
certain shadow areas. 

Under the above definitions, our 
public relations executive reports 
through the personnel manager to 
top management, and the advertis- 
ing and product publicity executive 
reports to the sales manager. 


‘Everyone on the payroll 
is in public relations’ 


By Robert T. Sheen 
President 

Milton Roy Co. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


= In a few words, we consider pub- 
lic relations as the conveyance of 
the corporate image to the public— 
customers, employes, shareholders, 
suppliers and the community around 
us. The term covers a broad spec- 
trum of things. It ranges from a 
pleasant receptionist to a happy 
customer, from a new plant creating 
new jobs in St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
employe participation in civic proj- 
ects, from trade association activi- 
ties to building the corporate image 
through advertising. 

At Milton Roy, we feel that 
everyone on the payroll is in public 
relations. The greatest assets of our 
organization are the people working 
in it. Their enthusiasm, their feel- 
ings about the company, and the 
manner in which each employe rep- 
resents the company in his busi- 
ness and private life builds the cor- 
porate image by which we are 
known. While members of our staff 
are assigned to carry out certain 
public relations, the function as a 
whole cannot be assigned to a staff 

Continued on page 101 





You can achieve many exciting multi- 
color effects with simple, economical 
two-color halftone/duotone printing on 
Apco IMPACT Coated Book and Cover. 


LINE 


I MEPACT 


e creates new reader interest 


e enhances “natural” color and 
tone fidelity 





COATED B O OK © provides eaiiibeiaia new effects 


Perhaps you never realized how much “natural- 
ness” of color can be created with Apco IMPACT 
Coated Book (and Cover) and its color related “8 
to 1” inks* in place of conventional black ink. And, 
if you’ve been a bit wary as to how your color jobs 
might come out on these subtle, softly tinted papers 
— just examine this insert carefully. It features 
Apco Impact Mint Green with its correct color- 
related dark Green ink. Note, no black is used what- 
soever. As you can see, the text and illustrations 
reproduce with these important qualities: 


® Typography takes on new clarity and legibility 


® Monochrome line drawings and halftones take on an aura 
of new reality 


® Duotone illustrations take on amazing new “lifelike” depth 
and warmth realism 


® Full color illustrations become “alive” with naturalness be- 

cause they lose the flat, washed out high noon appearance, 
unavoidable with stark white papers and black ink. 

All printing on Apco Impact Coated Book 

with color related “8 to 1” inks commands more 


I< The mark of Restful Reading 


attention because the eye is accustomed and attracted 
to its pleasing natural colors which are faithful re- 
flections of the daily color variations of sunlight. 


Apco IMPACT Creates Interesting “Atmosphere” 

Any pictorial mood can be emphasized for far 
more reader “impact” by skillful selection from the 
five Apco Impact Coated Book Colors:—Jonquil, 
Suntex, Coral, Mint Green and Azure Blue. To 
complement these non-glare “background” paper 
colors, one of four special “8 to 1” colored inks is 
used in place of black. Brown is used on Jonquil and 
Suntex papers; Maroon with Coral paper; Green 
with Mint Green paper and Blue on Azure Blue 
paper. No changes are required in art work, printing 
plates, or process color inks — excepting here, the 
black is replaced with the ink color related to the 
Apco IMPACT paper color. Naturally, any second 
or third color of your choice can be used for two 
and three color printing. 


*Inks formulated for correct 8 to 1 reflectance ratio 
when used with Apco Impact Papers 








Apco IMPACT Increases Legibility and Reading Comfort 


Your copy message also benefits immensely with 
the Apco Impacr Coated Book and Ink formula. 
It has long been assumed—the higher the contrast 
between ink and paper, the higher the legibility. But 
is this assumption correct? “No” says Faber Birren 
—one of America’s leading color authorities. “No” 
say leading opthalmologists and reading psycholo- 
gists. Why? 

Detailed scientific tests conducted over long 
periods of time conclude: The high reflectance con- 
trast between black ink and white paper (about 17 
to 1) is actually detrimental to legibility, reduces 
reading speed, comfort and results in eye fatigue. 
Recommended reflectance contrast for optimum legi- 
bility was found to be only 8 to 1. Apco Impact 
formula for printing is a revolutionary departure 
from the past, based on the startling discoveries of 
modern color research. By combining softly tinted 
papers with color related inks, the Apco Impact 
formula achieves the preferred 8 to 1 (hence name of 
inks) reflectance contrast ratio and breaks into an 
entirely new, wonderful world of reading pleasure. 


Apco IMPACT Stimulates Interest in Your Message 


With the Apco Impact formula, readers im- 
mediately respond to the pleasing marriage of paper 
and ink colors. The eye glides smoothly, quickly 
over the softer color combination without irritation 
or fatigue. And, the psychological effects of softly 
tinted Apco Impact Coated Book and Cover cre- 
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Does wonders to improve these printed jobs 
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ate an entirely new, exciting dimension on the 
printed page. Instead of being a flat, passive media, 
the paper actively enters into the communication of 
thought. Greater, more sustained reader interest 
results. Sales resistance is easier to break down, 
paving the way to broader product acceptance, in- 
creased sales, and wider distribution in more markets. 


Learn More about this Sensational New Formula 


Find out more about the unique benefits offered 
by Apco Impact Coated Book and color-related 
“8 to 1” inks. Send for free 24-page illustrated book- 
let “Achievement in Increased Readership.” 


NOTE: If you'd like to see how the full color illus- 
trations above look on the other four colors of 
Apco’s IMPACT paper—plus a conventional process 
reproduction on white stock, for comparison pur- 
poses—we'll be glad to send them on. Simply re- 
quest on your business letterhead, please. 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


IN 4 COLORS BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY—RED, YELLOW. BLUE AND 8 TO1 GREEN ON IMPACT MINT GREEN BASIS 25xX38—80 
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of experts. It is too deep-rooted 
within the company. We also feel 
that the ultimate responsibility for 
public relations rests with top man- 
agement. It is there that the basis 
for a secure, well-organized compa- 
ny starts. 

Our public relations program does 
four things: 


1. Keeps the customer informed of 
our products, their benefits and the 
services we render. 


2. Provides a maximum program of 
employe welfare. 


3. Informs the employe of the prog- 
ress of the company and its busi- 
ness. 


4. Continues to build Milton Roy’s 
reputation in our plant communi- 
ties of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and St. Petersburg. 


Our day-to-day operating philos- 
ophy has been reduced to writing 
and is posted throughout our plants 
and offices. It is the foundation of 
our public relations program. Its 
preamble states— 


“WE BELIEVE .. . in the applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule to all 
phases of our business relation- 
ships . . . with our customers, 
our management, and em- 
ployes, our stockholders, our 
sales representatives, our sup- 
pliers, our Government and 
with our neighbors ... We 
kave definite obligations to 
each.” 


Because we endeavor to con- 
scientiously live this philosophy, its 
implementation can provide many 
valuable rewards to the company: 


With the customer .. develops an 
understanding and appreciation of 
our company, builds wider accept- 
ance for our products and makes it 
easier to introduce new products. 
Our philosophy states—“Our re- 
sponsibility to our customer does 
not end with the sale. Rather, it 
continues with service, as long as a 
piece of Milton Roy equipment is 
used in his plant.” 


With the employe promotes 
good labor relations, reduces em- 
Continued on page 102 


HERE’S PROOF! 


CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 
SIC 
#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 
ovens, steel works, rolling mills). 5333 
Other circulation in Group 33,... 219 
#34 Fabricated metal products 134 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 —_ Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including 
library copies) 





CIRCULATION BY 


AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 

General Management 

Plant Operation 
(production supervisors) 

Maintenance 

Engineering 


Others 








Pub. “A” [&SE 





Paid Circulation 


COSTS LESS, 
TOO! 


B&W Page 
(12-time rate) 


Cost per M. 


2787 =—11,014 


$250 $210* 
$88.14 $20.00 





*As of June 30, 1960 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Eoneeutssied .. teseries the 


market for business 


automation and 
data processing: | 


Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 
In all of these 


organizations, _@xelusively serves 
there is a man- ‘UMS Specific func- 
agement team _ tion throughout all 
responsible for industries! 


decisions per- IF you are further 
taining to  imterested in just who 
business comprises these busi- 
automa-. ness automation buy- 
tion ing teams, and just how 
; they are classified by SIC 
groups... 

IF you would like an au- 

thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market — Contact 
the nearest MBA Office. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, lil. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 
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ploye turnover and makes it easier 
to obtain high caliber people. 


With the shareholder creates a 
broad understanding of the compa- 
ny, facilitates the understanding of 
our financial programs and attracts 
new capital when required. 


With the supplier provides an 
understanding of the company that 
sets the basis for the welcome role 
the supplier plays in offering his 
products and services particularly 
suited to our individual needs. 


With the community builds a 
local acceptance for the company 
and its employes. 


Public relations has a higher call- 
ing, too. It helps us to contribute to 
public confidence in the American 
way of free competitive enterprise. 


At Elwell-Parker it’s 
mainly industrial publicity 


By S. K. Towson, 
Jr. 

Vice-President & 
General Manager 

Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co. 


Dp Cleveland 


#® As a manufacturer of electric 
powered industrial trucks, our com- 
pany has a major stake in the in- 
dustrial capital goods market. Be- 
cause of this, public relations to us 
is more correctly considered as in- 
dustrial publicity. 

Since company stock is closely 
held, only occasional material is de- 
veloped for the financial press. 

On the other hand, publicity in 
the trade press is of extreme im- 
portance to our company. The use 
of industrial publicity has always 
been an important phase of our to- 
tal promotion activity, and we have 
found ample evidence of its effec- 
tiveness over the years. 

Our program, which is imple- 
mented through the assistance of 
an independent industrial publicity 
counsel, covers three phases: prod- 
uct publicity, company publicity, 
and personnel publicity. 


Product publicity ranks high in 
order of importance, of course. Be- 
cause Elwell-Parker annually engi- 
neers and builds a large number 
of industrial trucks designed for 
specific applications, case history ar- 
ticles have always been emphasized 
in our product publicity activity. 
This is true of our standard models 
as well. Naturally, we are most anx- 
ious that potential customers read 
of the benefits derived by our pres- 
ent customers. 

We have also authored a num- 
ber of what we term “how to” 
stories, designed to give both cus- 
tomers and potential customers an 
insight into the proper economics 
and efficiencies of industrial truck 
purchase, operation, safety, etc. 

In addition to the value of such 
articles appearing in appropriate 
trade magazines, and the prestige 
they carry, they have been of ex- 
treme help to us in reprint form for 
direct mail, for salesmen’s leaving 
pieces, for give-aways at trade 
shows, and for other applications. 

Wherever possible, we also de- 
velop design stories on our trucks, 
explaining some advanced design 
principle to readers of the major 
design magazines. 

While product publicity is of great 
importance to us, feature articles 
on the company itself are also prom- 
inent in our publicity program- 
ming. Since Elwell-Parker is the 
nation’s oldest manufacturer of 
powered industrial trucks, it is im- 
portant that we stress the modern 
aspects of our manufacturing, qual- 
ity control, purchasing, record- 
keeping and the like. 

Industrial publicity is treated as 
an equal with our trade advertis- 
ing. Obviously, they are designed to 
reach common objectives, and both 
programs are administered by our 
advertising manager. 

But it is important to note that 
our publicity is no “hit or miss” op- 
eration; publicity does not wait un- 
til something special comes along. 
Rather it is carefully planned, de- 
veloped and executed with the same 
care as our advertising program; 
even though its cost is only about 
10% of our advertising expendi- 
tures. This careful planning toward 
a complete and comprehensive pub- 
licity program has paid handsome 
dividends for our company. 5 
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make electronics buyers’ guide the most used electronics catalog-directory! 


21 years of publication plus annual verification of product 
listings by the industry itself gives EBG accuracy, completeness 


Specially edited 64-page Reference Section assures extra use. 
and authority second to none. 


1961 EBG will contain the annual ‘‘Index of Editorial Articles’ 
648 advertisers in 1960 made EBG ‘‘electronics Social 


which have appeared in regular weekly issues of electronics, with 
abstracts of important features. 
; e : . Register.” 
Most reliable, most used catalog-directory in the industry. It’s 
the 53rd issue of electronics. You know what you get: 52,286 cir- A hard-selling follow-through for your advertising in the weekly 
issues of electronics. 


culation is audited ABC. 
1 page costs $980; 24 page costs $666.67; 14 page costs $343.34 @ 13x rate 


electronics buyers’ guide and reference issue The electronic engineer's Basic Buying Book 
Write for 
complete 

facts today! 
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Selling with film . . Desk-top slidefilm projectors are growing in popularity among 
industrial salesmen because they have advantages that nicely complement verbal 
presentations. The devices are simple to operate: The salesman places coil of film 
on spindle and pushes film end through slot at machine’s lower left corner. A turn- 
table holds sound record. Image appears on 7x9” screen. Newer models have sound 
automatically synchronized with pictures. 
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Why industrial salesmen like 
to sell with desk-top films 


Gey Five years ago audio-visual sales presenta- 
tions were a rarity. Now many industrial sales- 
men, especially those who sell heavy equipment, 
augment sales efforts with sound-slidefilms. 

A typical comment from a salesman who uses 
the “see-and-hear” technique: “It’s the unbiased 
voice on the screen—not the salesman—talking, 
and prospects accept it readily. Sales objections 
are overcome because the film anticipates and 
answers them impressively.” 

The major reason for using audio-visuals: A 
good percentage of prospects haven’t or won’t take 
the time to visit existing installations. With his 
sound-slidefilm, the salesman “transports” an in- 
stallation to the prospect’s office. Another ad- 
vantage, according to Bradford Heard, vice-presi- 
dent of Photo & Sound Co., San Francisco a-v 
equipment distributor, is that “a-v presentations 
give information the way it should be given, log- 
ically and effectively, without slips or fumbles.” 


Easy to use . . Desk projector presentations are 
intended for showings before one to five people. 
They combine recorded sound with projected still 
pictures in 35mm filmstrip form. The equipment 
is compact, lightweight and simple to operate. 

Many users, too, will testify to a-v’s benefits. 
Dewey Mansfield, sales promotion manager of 
Peterson Tractor Co., San Leandro, California, 
terms audio-visuals “second only to an on-the- 
spot demonstration.” 

“Film presentations deliver a selling punch,” 
notes Mr. Mansfield, “because they detail im- 
portant differences in machinery concisely and 
effectively. The pictures show features that are 
difficult to describe. Also, a salesman may be 
hesitant to dramatize problems. Well-prepared 
stripfilms do this for him.” 


How IBM does it. . “Desk projection saves sell- 
ing time—no question,” states R. J. Cuyler, In- 
ternational Business Machine’s data processing 
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manager, San Francisco. “It helps a salesman ar- 
rive at specifics with fewer detours.” The IBM 
processing staff in San Francisco used its first 
film strip in October, 1958, and now has 24 differ- 
ent films available for customer viewing. 

The IBM sales force informs customers in ad- 
vance that the presentation will be on film. “The 
prospect is ready for a filmstrip demonstration,” 
Mr. Cuyler discloses. “We’ve never had an objec- 
tion—in fact most prospects seem to welcome the 
more thorough presentation they receive from a 
film.” 


Distributor wants help .. “Prearrangement 
by the salesman for a presentation makes the 
call more effective,” says Robert D. Peterson, sales 
manager of Palmer G. Lewis Co., Seattle whole- 
sale building materials distributor. “This is true,” 
notes Mr. Peterson, “for almost any sales presenta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Peterson states that his firm would definite- 
ly expand use of sound-slidefilms if more sup- 
pliers made them available. However, he is an 
advocate of shorter films. He declares that sales- 
men find it difficult to get customers to stand 
still for the time required to show standard, 15- 
to 20-minute presentations. 

Another problem with desk-top a-v presenta- 
tions was explained by a salesman who uses the 
technique: 

“With film you have to know when to blend 
in the personal comment and when to keep quiet. 
Like most salesmen I’ve had to learn to keep 
still and let the sound record do the talking. It’s 
a technique in itself.” 


Effective . . Tests show that we remember 85% 
more when sight and sound are cembined than 
with just sound alone. Pictures plus sound, when 
properly coordinated into the salesman’s own talk, 
will often provide a convincing and long-remem- 
bered sales impression. = 
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IN WATER SUPPLY CONSTRUCTION... _ gay 


civil engineers © 


Pe ps MUL, . 


turn plans into 


Milwaukee water supply system 


a B a © 
Civi | Engl ij eer ng Photo courtesy Lock Joint Pipe Co. 


- ae Population ‘‘explosion’’. . . industrial growth. . . waste- 

turns a vertising land reclamation... all are straining existing water 

supply facilities beyond their capacities. Just keeping up 

- with today’s demands for water is a big engineering and construction 

into job. Much more ambitious planning and preparation are being pushed 
for the near future. 


Civil engineers are the planners and designers of water supply facili- 
ties just as they actively control construction and maintenance. From 
s vast federal irrigation and flood control projects to local water supply 


systems, they hold the responsibility for specifications as well as 
administrative decisions. 


eS 


To cover the engineered construction market, be sure you sell the 
civil engineers...to sell civil engineers, be sure you advertise in 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction: 


AMERICAN 


. " CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUC- 
r TION OF: airports, bridges, buildings, dams, high- 
ways, industrial plants, military sites, pipelines, 


river and harbor facilities, sewage and waste 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. @ The American Society of Civil Engineers treatment plants. 
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ot new chech-list 


Jl 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


Papers 

1. Papers Jor 7 echnical Societies 

2. Papers for Trade Associations 
Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
i Other Types of Articles 
Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. T echnical Short > ubjects 
Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 

14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 
Field Reporting 


16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 
Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 

Sales Portfolio Material 

25. Sales Training Courses 

26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 

31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
Technical Inf amation Programs 
NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 


& 
Defense headaches . 


. President Kennedy and Defense Secretary McNamara meet at 


the White House to tackle defense problems. Out of this and other meetings the de- 
fense policies of the new administration are beginning to take shape. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
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Defense program 


takes new directions 


The long range policies of the new civilian Defense De- 


partment heads are beginning to take shape. Here are 


the problems the department faces — and an indication 


of how the new policies will affect the defense market . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


Gey Any new Secretary of De- 
fense can count on a honeymoon 
while he learns his way around. 
Defense Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara has done rather well in this 
respect, but the big tests are just 
ahead. 

In his first weeks on the job, he 
has been engulfed in a series of 
“crash” studies to establish budget- 
ing policy for immediate future. 
Now he will be free to turn to some 
of the long-range issues which will 
shape the defense market for the 
next several years. 

The 44-year old ex-Ford presi- 
dent moved into the Pentagon dis- 
playing the authority of a man who 


expects to be master of his own 
house. This has been no routine 
changing of the guard, for Mr. Mc- 
Namara is bringing new manage- 
ment concepts which are designed 
to strengthen civilian control over 
the operations of the department, 
and particularly control by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In the campaign, Democrats had 
contended that the defense depart- 
ment needed a shake-up in terms of 
both management and strategy. By 
picking Mr. McNamara, who can 
best be characterized as a non- 
political management expert, the 
administration quickly put to rest 
fears that political partisanship 
might play a part in the re-appraisal 
process. 

Mr. McNamara has already dem- 

Continued on page 108 














SPECIFIED...APPROVED... 
REQUISITIONED...CALLED 
LOCAL OFFICE. 

These are typical of the buying 
actions which result from 
buyers’ use of manufacturers’ 
catalogs in Sweet’s Files. 
26,000 responses to more 
than 80 studies clearly 
document the significant role 
of catalogs in increasing 
selling opportunities for 
manufacturers who employ 
Sweet’s system. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly 
review the results of these 
studies with you. Call him or 
write to Sweet's Catalog Service, 
Div. of F W. Dodge Corp., 

119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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onstrated his determination to call 


Adver tisements in _the shots, so far as the management 


of the defense organization is con- 


cerned. In his first major move, the 
“crash” review of the budget which 

had been sent to Congress in Jan- 

as ; | uary by the Eisenhower administra- 


tion, it became clear that Mr. Mc- 


influence the buying decisions | Namara had his own ways of doing 


things. 








of construction executives! | Ketehiishing elvillem control . . 


To review the Eisenhower budget, 
d * Mr. - ~ 

“Do these advertisements have any influence e.  2 e en ee 

al 4 | forces, each under civilian domina- 

on your decisions for the purchase of equipment, | tion. These study groups drafted 

materials or services?” their own recommendations. While 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff were invited 

PERCENT | to submit comments in writing, the 

OF TOTAL final product was the work—and 


YES #3 Sao ARES 66.1 responsibility—of the civilian group. 


Changes do not come easy to the 
— aia 24.4 Pentagon, and the professional 


military people will soon find a way 

| to pass the word if they feel the 

NO | McNamara procedure leads to the 
ANS. El 9.5 | Si ie 

Ne as | wrong result. Our existing policies, 

100.0 | for example, are based on studies 

The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- conducted by the Joint Chiefs of 


ated General Contractors of America—who annually perform Staff, and fed to the Secretary of 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. Defense for decision. Under that 


For a complete report on all the valuable information gathered kind of procedure, the defense 
in this new survey, send for your free copy of the 16-page | secretary has the authorit f 
a> * eet J a y or pro- 
booklet, ““Management Readership Survey.” i y re A : 
” plier: fessional military judgment behind 
the decisions. But he also faces the 
likelihood that the recommendations 


will be a long time in coming, and 
that there will be a good deal of 
inter-service back-scratching in 


the decision process. 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF RON < 20TH AND E STREETS, N.W. Control of the pursestrings is an- 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL | c\ WASHINGTON 6, D.C. other area where Mr. McNamara 


CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA \@ aay: EXECUTIVE 3-2040 has been moving to assert the power 
Bice of his office. A little-publicized unit 


in the office of Cyrus R. Vance, 
general counsel of the Defense De- 


Pl A YOUR DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — partment, has been instructed to 
BUY QUALITY, NOT PRICE! provide the secretary with recom- 


mendations for improved manage- 
The price of a list is immaterial. It's complete and up-to-date. ment procedures. One of its first 
the results that count! This assures list quality — quality moves, for example, led to a Mc- 
Cheap lists are poor lists. And the which is backed by thousands of Namara directive clearly establish- 
best selling copy in the world to successful case histories in our files. | ing that except under unusual cir- 
poor lists will not do nearly as well Try a McGraw-Hill list on your next | cumstances, the Air Force will have 
as mediocre copy to the best lists. mailing! You'll be glad you did. | control of research, development, 
But the best lists cost money! Free catalog on request. Write: | testing and engineering in space. 
Realizing this, and knowing that ac- | In matters of this kind, of course, 
curacy cannot be trusted to chance McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division there is often quite a difference be- 
or luck, McGraw-Hill employs a 330 West 42nd S Bere Seen : d 3 
staff of 90 experts to keep its lists es nd Street tween issuing a directive, an get 
New York 36, New York ting compliance from the rival de- 
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velopment organizations of the 
various services. Mr. McNamara’s 
people recognize, however, that in- 
ter-service fights start with money. 
By pinning down the Air Force re- 
sponsibility for space, this directive 
is supposed to stop Army and Navy 
raids before they get under way. 


More spending seen . . Through 
the “crash” studies of the Eisen- 
hower budget, some fairly signifi- 
cant increases in defense spending 
are already getting under way. Many 
defense contractors, for example, 
have a stake in the decision to pay 
more attention to defense against 
“brush fire” wars. 

Increases in conventional forces 
imply acceleration in weapons pro- 
curement. Lt. Gen. Robert W. Col- 
glazier, Jr., Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics recently told 
Congress his service uses $1.5 bil- 
lion just to defray costs of wear-out, 
obsolescence and fixed charges, and 
that at least an extra billion is nec- 
essary for a balanced program “for 
material to support modern concepts 
of warfare.” 

Typical of the procurement the 
army has in mind is the transition 
to M-14 lightweight rifle, which 
has been going too slowly, accord- 
ing to experts. The Army is already 
going ahead on more aircraft, and it 
is anxious to get started on the re- 
placement of the M-48 Patton tank. 

Expansion of airlift capacity is 
another topic of current importance 
in the defense picture. Airlift, of 
course, is tied to the ability to deal 
with “brush fire” wars. As a start 
toward modernizing airlift capacity, 
orders have already been placed for 
30 Boeing C-135 jets and 23 Lock- 
heed C-130 prop-jets, to be de- 
livered to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service. In this expanding pro- 
gram, Lockheed has just landed a 
key contract covering 100 high- 
speed cargo- and troop-carrying 
aircraft of a new type. With over a 
billion dollars involved, all of the 
big manufacturers were in the com- 
petition. 


Four big problems .. With the 
“crash” studies behind him, the de- 
fense secretary and his staff will be 
turning to other problems. 


e Defensive vs. offensive strategy. 
The basic issue, whether to go into 
Continued on page 110 


1 IF YOUR CHILD HAS 


A BAD SORE THROAT... 

call your doctor, especially if there is 
difficulty in swallowing, swollen neck 
glands, high fever, nausea or vomiting. 
Prompt treatment of “strep” throat 
can prevent rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease. 


IF YOU THINK YOU HAVE 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE.. 


see your doctor. Only he can tell. He 
can usually control it and decrease the 
chances of heart damage or “stroke”. 


STROKES ARE NOT HOPELESS.. 


Many patients can be treated effec- 
tively. Invalidism can be prevented or 
reduced. 


Your Heart Fund dollars helped to 
produce these advances. But heart dis- 
ease is still the nation’s #1 health 
enemy. Further progress depends upon 
your support of medical research. 


GIVE to the 


Ask your Heart 
Association for these and 
other helpful pamphlets. 


HEART FUND 
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Ryerson Steel Photo 
Next frontier . . A Lockheed-developed 
“Agena” satellite is prepared for static 
testing before being turned over to the 
Air Force for use in the military’s con- 
tinuing conquest of space. 


WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 109 


production on the costly Nike-Zeus 
anti-missile missile. Some speed-up 
in this program is indicated, and the 
Army is counting on success in the 
upeoming tests to strengthen its 
hands in the discussion of proposals 
to put Nike-Zeus into production. 


@ Multiplicity of Missiles. The old 
question of inter-service rivalry in 
the development of similar weapons. 
Under a law passed last year, Mr. 
McNamara can’t authorize any new 
missiles without prior approval from 
the armed services committees of 
Congress. Wily old Rep. Carl Vin- 
son (D., Ga.) chairman of the House 


armed services committee, will be 
the man to convince. The highly 
authoritative Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal reported Mr. Vinson’s skep- 
ticism this way: “Some of the mis- 
siles in the Defense Department 
inventory are being used by only 
one or perhaps two services, “he 
said, “despite the fact that they 
seem at first blush, equally usable 
by all other departments.” 


e Space. The next military frontier, 
of course, involving such items as 
manned vehicles, the Dyna-Soar 
project, and North American’s oft- 
debated B-70 Mach-3 bomber. The 
progress of disarmament talks with 
the Russians will certainly have a 
considerable influence on the speed 
with which weapons for space are 
developed and employed. 


© Cutting the lead-time in the R&D 
cycle. At the Pentagon, Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover is reputed to 
have said that he could never have 
developed the atomic submarine 
under existing research and de- 
velopment procedures. To cut dupli- 
cation and time lag in R&D, Mr. Mc- 
Namara has retained and upgraded 
experienced top civilian R&D of- 
ficials from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in all three branches of 
the service. You can expect more 
attention to arrangements like the 
Navy’s Polaris project under Vice 
Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr., team- 
ing up military and industrial de- 
velopment resources. 


Other important angles .. Be- 
cause defense spending involves so 


Continued on page 112 
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Going to open a branch office? Where, darling .. .. 
Rio? Honolulu? Paris? 
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No 1961 advertising budget is big enough to accom- 
modate needless waste. 

Today, the advertiser demands more muscle-and- 
bone per dollar—and less blubber. He wants concrete 
results. He’s not hunting for the sport of it—he wants 
meat for the table. And he wants every shot to count. 
Everything in the advertising program must be on target 
... to push sales volume up . . . to push sales cost down 
... and to show a net profit that makes it all worthwhile. 

In this climate The Wall Street Journal is precisely 
what the precision-hungry advertiser needs—by unique 
format, flexibility, frequency and circulation. Adver- 
tisers in almost every field report The Journal delivers 
maximum sales at lower cost. 

Wall Street Journal circulation, for example, is the 
biggest among all business news publications. But not 
just biggest in size . . . it’s biggest in value, too. It covers 
a lot of fertile ground without being weedy; it carries 
weight without flabbiness; produces big results without 
extravagant cost. It’s a fat-free audience—the vastest 


dynamic, product-minded, service-minded, idea-minded 
group of executives ever assembled by a single publica- 
tion. 

The reason: 

Well, being a better-sales medium must start with 
being a better reader medium—and everywhere, key 
executives say this is ““The Most Useful One” to them 


among all magazines and newspapers. 
Why? 
Every business day, the news that changes business 
does change... and The Wall Street Journal is the Only 


National Business Daily. 
Look to The Wall Street Journal—if somebody’s 


looking to you for results. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C., and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
¢ Chicago and Cleveland « Dallas * San Francisco 


And Big New Riverside, California Plant Now Underway. 
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The National Cash Register Company | 


Paid Subscribers to METAL FINISH- 
ING since 1910 — another example of 


how Your Advertising reaches Key Buy- 





ing Power in the Metal Finishing Field. 


Since the days when this handsome 
machine shown above was assembled 
from polished brass castings, till today, 
when the art of plating has reached new 
heights, the National Cash Register 
Company has looked to METAL FIN- 
ISHING, the “Bible of the Industry,” 
for vital market information and defin- 
itive technical coverage of new processes 
and products. 


TOP VALUE—BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 
Since 1903 Subscribers have paid 


$670,000 


to read METAL FINISHING. 


PAID CIRCULATION is the reason 
no other medium can compare with 
METAL FINISHING for impact and 
influence in responsible buying circles. 
Top value must be purchased, and since 
1903 key men in the metal finishing field 
have paid $670,000 for METAL FIN- 
ISHING’S authoritative coverage of the 
entire metal finishing field. 


Editorial Coverage Includes: 


a *. © Metal Cleaning * Plating 


. ,: ® Polishing and Buffing 
, © Anodizing and Dyeing 
© Barrel Finishing 
© Lacquering and Enameling 
© Phosphating ® Sand-Blasting 
: ® Vacuum Plating 
WHERE PLATERS 
AND FINISHERS 
LOOK FOR INFORMATION 


roa 


© Baking and Drying 


© Electropolishing 


metals and plastics 
publications, inc. 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
740 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Westinghouse Electric Photo 


R&D lag . . Despite such facilities as this Air Force supersonic wind tunnel, military 
men complain that research and development of weapons is too slow. 


WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 110 


much money, and sparks so much 
business activity, the administration 
also finds itself now face to face 
with the economic and political im- 
plications of the changes in pro- 
curement policy that it decides to 
recommend. 

More emphasis on space, more 
emphasis on anti-missile missiles, 
more emphasis on brush fire wars 
all add up to more defense spend- 
ing. Conservative forecasts indicate 
spending within the next year will 
reach about $43 billion, a level 
equal to the Korean War year of 
1953. Unless the international out- 
look improves, it is likely to spiral 
on upward, to the highest levels 
since World War II. 

The strategic necessity for these 
moves must be measured against 
the problem of keeping total federal 
spending at supportable levels. And 
all this is further complicated by the 
fact that the government is trying 
to deal with a recession. 

The government’s own income is 
off in a period of recession. On the 
other hand, Congress is receptive to 
spending that will mean jobs. 

By the same token, in a period 
of recession, a decision to eliminate 
a weapon or close a base has a 
particularly painful impact. Fair- 


child’s failure to sell the F-27 
civilian transport to the Air Force 
two years ago, for example, is a 
principal cause of the continuing 
economic crisis in Hagerstown, Md. 

One of the ironic aspects of the 
outlook for defense business is that 
spending will be at a peak, but the 
number of companies directly in- 
volved in some aspects of the pro- 
gram may be declining. Programs 
like Polaris, which with subs takes 
10% of the Navy’s total budget, or 
Nike-Zeus, which can run to as 
much as $13 billion, are budget 
wreckers, but the volume of “hard- 
ware” involved is small by the 
standards of World War II ordnance. 

As time goes on Mr. McNamara 
will be increasingly confronted with 
a question: how much should de- 
fense business be spread solely to 
keep more companies involved? In 
certain areas, where current weap- 
ons permit only short production 
runs, there quite obviously are more 
companies than business. 

Some companies that formerly 
held prime contacts already have 
been forced to swallow their pride 
and become subs, or to diversify 
outside defense business. In the 
even more specialized contracting 
ahead, the primes will once again 
be tempted to keep more of the 
work, and it may not be possible to 
retain all the subs. ® 





Your MESSAQEC + 0000. y in the best possible atmosphere 


This is the one | that sticks just to the services for which it is named and further con- 
fines itself solely to the industrial-big building field. No residential, no plumbing, no 


refrigeration! 


This is the one | that, because of its specialized, clearly focused editorial, has a unique 
appeal to ALL of the four purchase-control factors in this market: the consulting engineers, 
mechanical contractors, engineers with industrial plants, and engineers with large buildings. 


No gaps, no untouched bases! 


This is the one | that provides not just distribution for the sake of numbers but gives 
you provable, fully paid circulation of the decision-makers in your field. Each reader pays 


for it directly, individually, voluntarily. 


And this is the one | that, because of these distinguishing features, leads by over 2 
to 1 in advertising volume, has more advertisers, and is used on an exclusive basis by more 


advertisers. 


This is HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING |... . a Keeney publication, 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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“Read it? =-1 CLIP IT!” 


“This drawer is nearly filled with clippings of articles, 
ideas and ads...most of which came from MODERN PACK- 
AGING. Some of these clippings are used right away; others 
get filed away for future reference. We get two subscrip- 
tions so we can clip one copy and keep the other intact.” 

These wey didn’t come from a copywriter’s imagina- 
tion. They’re from an interview which Professor D. C. 
Wright of Upsala College had with an executive of a 
major New Jersey food packager. And our files are filled 
with similar statements in the call re ports of over 75 uni- 
versity professors who form MODERN PACKAGING’s Reader- 
ship Development Staft. These reports tell how MopERN 
PACKAGING readers literally “tear the book apart” for pack- 
aging ideas, samples of paper, laminated foil, plastic film 
stock, and data on machines and supplies. 

MODERN PACKAGING's corps of readership development 
specialists are daily continuing their calls on thousands® 
of our readers to demonstrate how to get the greatest 
benefit from the magazine. 
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Under this overall Readership Development Plan 
MODERN PACKAGING advertisers are provided with the 
only authenticated coverage of the overwhelming buying 
power of the market, plus the assured readership of key 
executives. 

MODERN PACKAGING contains more editorial material, 
has more paid subscribers and carries more advertising 
than any other publication in its field. For one-book 
access to the rapidly expanding packaging market, use 
the magazine that packaging men reach for...and clip 
from... MODERN PACKAGING. 

* over 700 calls per month 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A Breskin Publication — Complete Authority of Packaging @ @ 
Offices: 
New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Road; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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A ventilating system that 


GROWS with the school 


= LENNGA LENNOX * laced 
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Immediate vs. future benefits 


dey These two ads, appearing in the same issue of Progressive Arch- 
itecture, explained the benefits from two different heating and venti- 
lating systems appropriate for schoolroom use. The Norman ad, with 
simple layout and copy, stressed immediate benefits of comfort and 
low-cost installation. The Lennox ad emphasized future benefits, and 
described, in more technical terms, the advantages of present in- 
stallations. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 116. 
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TU: 
“finishes-on-metal”’ field 
foe move teres a 
finishing 

leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


+ + + more circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 


. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 





____ PRODUCTS 
EPA. FINISHING 


431 Main St Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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| “ky which ad 


| attracted 
more readers? 


# Two-thirds again as many arch- 
itects and construction engineers 
were stopped by the immediate ad- 
vantages apparent in the Norman 
Products Co. ad. These benefits, ex- 

| plained in conversational rather 
| than rhetorical language, told how 
| the system worked, and what it did. 
| Photograph of an actual installation 
| was expanded by a schematic draw- 
ing of its four main component parts. 
This ad, according to Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y., 
which evaluated it, rated a 15% 





Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 115 





WY 


“noted” and a 4% “read most” score. 

The Lennox ad, on the other 
hand, achieved only a 9% “noted” 
and a 2% “read most” rating, per- 
haps due to the more complex lay- 
out and high-flown copy. Compare, 
for example, “Carefully maintained 
air velocity intercepts and 
diverts cascading columns of cold 
air . . etc.” vs. “blends fresh outdoor 
air and recirculated room air... . 
distributes tempered air evenly . .” 

The complete ad scores reported 
by the Starch organization: 


NORMAN PRODUCTS 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





Of 


re 


% a Cost Ratios 


A veemdacing srmeem ghar 
eit che shel 


% of Readers 


15 14 4 








100 113 104 


LENNOX INDUSTRIES 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 9 9 2 


Cost Ratios 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'S) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
| cent of readers who said they remembered 
| seeing the ad and associated it with the 
| name of the product or advertiser. 

| 


| rR] Read Most denotes the per cent of 





63 75 52 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average; below 100 
is below average. 
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Don’t ask just anyone 


what missile/space publications 
he reads and respects most. . . 


ask your customers and prospects... MISSILES & ROCKETS will pick up the tab 


We know how good MISSILES & ROCKETS is but we’re 
not: asking you to take our word for it. Make your own 
readership check at our expense. 


Readership surveys alone are not the complete answer. But 
if you have determined your area of activity in the missile/ 
space market . . . if you have analyzed circulation and 
market coverage of leading media . . . and you're still in a 
quandary over which publications will best deliver your 
advertising message . . . then a readership survey among 
your customers and prospects can prove* quite helpful. 
MISSILES & ROCKETS, the missile/space weekly, is so 
confident of its leadership as the only publication devoted 
exclusively to all phases of this industry that it will gladly 
underwrite the cost. 


This readership survey offer is extended to the first contrac- 
tor in each major segment of the missile/space industry who 
notifies us. Companies concerned with missile structures, 


guidance and control, propulsion, tracking and telemetry, 
ground support, fuels, materials and metals, test equipment, 
R & D services, etc. can take advantage of this offer. 
HERE'S THE MISSILES & ROCKETS’ SURVEY OFFER: 
@ Notify us that you plan to conduct an independent reader- 
ship survey among your customers and prospects in the 
missile/space market. M Prepare questionnaire to measure 
readership—one that is fair to all publications involved. 
@ Compile a mailing list of up to 2500 names of men who 
are important to your company. M Conduct mailing, tabulate 
returns, and send results to MISSILES & ROCKETS Maga- 
zine, along with your bill for printing, mailing and postage 
costs. Win, lose or draw: we pay. 


missiles and rockets 


/ The missile/space weekly e An American Aviation Publication 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C 
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“Okay, Jake; I 


headquarters office, 
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said, “So 1s 1t a food plant, 


or an R& D Center?” 


No. 4 of a series of ad-conversations 
inspired by FOOD Engineering salesmen’s 
call reports. Read this intriguing one 
from John Snell in Chicago... 


“You tell me,” he said. “I smell a loaded question.” 

That Jake. He’s smart and tough. That’s how he 
moved up from salesman, to ad manager, to sales director. 
I grinned. ‘‘Sure it’s loaded. But in your favor. The 
answer is... it’s none of these. It’s a buying unit.” 

“So,” he grunts, deadpan. 

“So you used to sell equipment,” I said. So who knows 
better that in this industry, buyers aren’t found in plants 
exclusively.” 

“You find buyers where buying is being done,” he said, 
trying to look like Solomon. 

“Thank you, sir!” I bowed. “And you also know that 
every day important buying decisions are being made at 
independently-located Headquarters Offices and R & D 
Centers.” 

“Amen! I’ve been there. Sometimes those guys pack 
more weight than a whole platoon in a plant.” 

“Now we understand each other,” I said. “Sit still for 
a second. I am about to make a speech.” 


mele)e 
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FOOD Engineering delivers buyers in 18,000-plus 
food manufacturing plants—each an identified buy- 
ing unit—in the U.S., Canada, and U.S. Possessions. 


FOOD Engineering delivers buyers in more than 
1,000 important-to-you Headquarters Offices and 
R & D Centers—each an identified buying unit—and 
with tremendous purchasing power. 


FOOD Engineering delivers a total of 19,145 identified 
buying units...and all significant management levels 
of decisions in them. 











“That’s it, Jake. Unprecedented. A ‘first’ in this field. 
No other publication so precisely targets your market...” 

He put up his hand. “You sound like an aspirin com- 
mercial,” he said. “What with the boss watching budgets 
like a bird dog, I’d be nuts not to listen. Tell me more.” 

“Only this,” I said. “FE’s circulation is at an all-time 
high—over 39,000. Rate per thousand, lowest in the field 
—$17.94. Relate these two figures to 19,145 identified 
buying units...” 

“Okay, John,” he shouted. “You're calling on a buy- 
ing unit—that’s me—right now!” 


Do you realize what these FE buying units can do 
to your sales, your costs and profits? Hurry! Call your 
representative, or wire us (collect). 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT & S6TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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This is the only magazine cov- 
ering gas distribution exclusively 

. a $1.5 billion market that’s 


too big to hide among the pages 


of “total” gas industry magazines. 


American 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
800 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Why not base ad budgets 


on profits instead of sales? 


© Convincing management that to- 
day’s industrial ad manager is a 
business man—who knows that dol- 
lars he spends must produce a profit 
—is sometimes a big problem. I feel 
that such “convincing” can best be 
done by relating the advertising 
budget to company profits. Many 
industrial admen still base budget- 
ing on a percentage of gross sales— 
an unrealistic approach, since high- 
er sales volume doesn’t necessarily 
mean greater profit. (Some products 
produce more profit than others.) 
Are other industrial admen attempt- 
ing to relate their budgets to profit; 
if so, do they feel this has enhanced 
their stature and that of their de- 
partments in the eyes of manage- 
ment?—Don Poor, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Chicago. 


Gg@p The advertising and sales pro- 
motion managers commenting on 
this month’s “problem” almost unan- 
imously favored the “task” method 
for setting an advertising budget— 
that is, basing the budget on the job 
to be done or the objectives to be 
accomplished, rather than directly 
on a percentage of either sales or, 
as Mr. Poor suggested, profits. 
This is not to say, however, that 
none upheld Mr. Poor’s viewpoint 
of the merit of basing the budget on 
profits, particularly future or poten- 
tial profits. Most took a dim view of 
basing it on past profits, for, as M. L. 
Calvert, ad manager of Viking Pump 
Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, pointed out, 
“In a profit squeeze such as we are 
in at the present, the advertising 
budget would likewise be caught, at 
a time when perhaps it should be 


expanded rather than contracted.” 

Profit goals, however, are a dif- 
ferent matter. George Bamberg, sales 
promotion manager of Glastic Corp., 
Cleveland, said, “Any advertising 
and sales promotion man who did 
not exhibit an awareness of the im- 
portance of profits would find his life 
in the business world unrewarding.” 

Tempering this, he adds, “But to 
assign promotional dollars on the 
basis of profit percentage alone 
would be unrealistic. For any prod- 
uct, in any market, there is a point 
where, irrespective of dollars avail- 
able, increased promotional expense 
will draw little or no return in sales. 
Market potential and sales force 
capabilities exert a strong influence 
here. Thus a truly effective sales 
promotion operation must be inte- 
grated not only within itself but 
also with the sales operation.” 

A more extreme opinion of the 
tie-in between the task method and 
the profit viewpoint is that of George 
Moynahan, promotion and advertis- 
ing manager of Union Carbide 
Chemicals, New York, who prefaces 
his remarks with the statement that 
“every marketing management has 
but one basic objective: to sell the 
greatest volume of products at the 
greatest profit possible. Dollar sales 
are only important if they include a 
high return on investment.” 

He then goes on to say, “There is 
one, and only one, practical and 
profit-based way to determine how 
much to invest in industrial adver- 
tising and promotion—the _ task 
method.” 

And further, “The task method 
cannot be used for planning promo- 
tion and advertising except from the 

Continued on page 122 














example 


_.of INpusTRIAL Distripurion’s editorial leadership— 
[D’s Golden Anniversary Issue. Publication date: May, 1961. 
Theme: DISTRIBUTION U.S.A., Challenges & Opportunities, 
ID’s most ambitious project in a half-century of notable 
“firsts” and major contributions to the industry’s growth and 
progress. Projects like this are typical of the editorial 
depth, vitality and ideas that have built ID’s unique audience 
of industrial distributors—your front-line salesmen in the 
coming Age of Distribution. For a dynamic analysis of where 
the industrial distribution industry has been, is now, and will be 


in the future, write for your free reprint of DISTRIBUTION U.S.A. 


- INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. @: @ 
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reach rich 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 
with T. I., 
edited by 

textile men 

for textile men 





Editors at work: J. F. Guest, J. W. Ellington, G. H. Dockray 


The five editors of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
are all textile engineers with actual mill ex- 
perience. They work and travel constantly 
to get first-hand solutions to textile manage- 
ment and engineering problems. 


Men like this develop first class editorial 
matter which builds sound readership in the 
mills. Consequently, TI has developed the 
largest mill circulation and the most respon- 
sive readership of any textile magazine. 


Also, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES offers the low- 
est rate per thousand in the field. Because 
of good editorial and the fact more textile 
buyers can be reached for less money, 
TI enjoys better than a 200-page lead in dis- 
play advertising over its nearest competitor. 


extile 
ndustries 


This is George H. Dockray, 
Editor, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
A graduate of Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, he gained 
mill experience at Puritan 
Looms and Franklinshire 
Worsted Mills. A textile de- 
gree and mill experience are 
prerequisites forall T]1 editors. 


e s 
Textile Industries, a W. R. C. Smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd. N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 120 


profit viewpoint. A profit basis is in- 
herent in determining the objectives 
and the means to achieve them.” 

Mr. Moynahan included an outline 
of the task method as employed at 
Union Carbide Chemicals, in sup- 
port of this position. The three 
steps in developing the task method 
at UCC are: 


1. Determining the purpose, which 
includes establishing: (A) over-all 
company objectives; (B) general 
marketing goals; (C) specific prod- 
uct goals; (D) customer needs and 
appeals, and (E) industry trends 
and competitive factors. 


2. Developing the plan, which in- 
cludes: (A) analyzing present posi- 
tion; (B) drafting an all-out plan; 
(C) adjusting for long- and short- 
term profit and sales goals; (D) bal- 
ancing the program for timing and 
tactics, and (E) finalizing and pre- 
senting the budget for approval. 


3. Executing the program, includ- 
ing: (A) informing marketing and 
field sales of the program; (B) pro- 
ducing all elements promptly; (C) 
scheduling, timing and coordinating; 
(D) retaining flexibility, to intensify 
or modify to meet conditions; (E) 
constant checking on progress and 
costs. 


Mr. Moynahan contends that mar- 
keting objectives contain three ele- 
ments: a given volume, a given 
profit level or return on investment, 
and a given time within which these 
goals are to be realized, usually 
one year. This leads him directly to 
the conclusion that you cannot em- 
ploy the task method except from 
the profit viewpoint. 


New products .. Regarding the 
idea of basing new product ad budg- 
ets on potential profits, our “Prob- 
lems” panelists held differing opin- 
ions. Robert Rayne, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp.’s advertising and 
sales promotion manager, said, “If a 
company is trying to build sales with 
a relatively new product, the budg- 
et would have nothing to do with 
gross profits or per cent of profits.” 
He (like many other respondents) 
sees no reason why budgets should 
be based on either gross sales or a 





per cent of profit. 

Glastic Corp.’s Mr. Bamberg, on 
the other hand, points out that those 
products which have a higher profit 
percentage are, by and large, those 
that are newly developed and offer 
a unique advantage for which the 
customer is willing to pay. He adds 
parenthetically, “Naturally the new 
products that find a market and re- 
turn a good profit ultimately ac- 
quire competition that tends to drive 
the price—hence the profit—down.” 
He points out that the higher profit 
percentage is necessary to pay for 
product development and market 
development costs, and concludes, 
“At least in the case of new prod- 
ucts, there is a relation between 
profits and the part of the budget 
assigned to the product. But this 
relationship is based on the size of 
the job to be done, not on ‘how 
much promotion expense the prod- 
uct will carry.” 

Regarding the question of wheth- 
er profit-based ad budgets would 
raise the stature of advertising in 
the eyes of management, G. Harvey 
Porter, advertising manager of 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., thinks that this enhanced stat- 
ure will take time—and “proof of 
performance.” He points to such 
current phenomena as Vance Pack- 
ard and FTC actions as definite 
deterrents to the growth of man- 
agement’s understanding, and thinks 
that until such problems are solved 
there will be many admen capable 
of taking a more active part in mar- 
keting who won’t be given the op- 
portunity, simply because of what 
others have done. 

W. R. Ingram, director of adver- 
tising and public relations for Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., 
feels that ad managers should be 
realistic in their budget presenta- 
tions, rather than, as some do, try 
to increase their budgets each year 
as a criterion for measuring their 
own accomplishments. He _ thinks 
management would be more apt to 
believe the ad manager’s story if 
once in a while he would admit, 
“Problems aren’t as severe this year 
as last, and therefore, we won’t re- 
quire as much for our operations.” 
Such a realistic approach, he feels, 
would be the very best method of 
proving to management that he’s a 
real business man. @ 





reach rich Textiles, U.S.A. is America’s 
second largest industry. 


3 
Textiles It supplies people’s basic needs. 


And as people grow in numbers 
U. S. A. so grows the textile industry! 








In 1960 textile mills showed the best pro- 
ductivity increase of any basic U.S. industry; 
mechanization of mills is on the upswing. 
If you supply this industry your future is 
growing too. 








For it takes men, machines and materials 
to provide all the textile products needed by 
Americans; nearly a million workers and 
over 1,500,000 major machines in 6,481 {534 jose" 
mills. Tremendous quantities of machinery | FIBER CONSUMPTION 
and parts, raw materials, chemicals, dyes, ; 

; : Increasing fiber usage, new 
starches, lubricants, packaging and other processes and new textile 
supplies are needed to keep these mills run- ?/04ucts present an ever ex- 

5 panding market to suppliers 
ning. The men who buy these products are of America’s textile mills. 
textile specialists. They rely on textile pub- Textile Industries can help 


Sole ‘ ; you obtain more business 
lications for product information. from Textiles, U.S.A. 
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...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 


field. 





... It produces because 
it’s the only book 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING DECISIONS 


Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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SFI 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Chosen best sales promotion idea for 
April, Phillips Drill’s Sales Training 
Sweepstakes puts real incentive into 
a jobber training program with big 
prizes for ‘honor students.’ ‘Home- 
work’ assignments insure that dis- 
plays and sales aids get used; bring 


in wealth of new material for future 


promotions. 


PrIiLiies 


concners 
AMNOHOR 











Phillips’ Redhead . . Woodpecker trademark is part of 
the Sweepstakes logo (left), which appears on all 
training material. On announcements and bulletins, 
minus his grim look, the woodpecker assumes ‘town 
crier’’ function. 








it's fantastic! 


1000000 


in exciting Awards to Phillips Jobbers’ Sales- 
men for highest rating in a course of Basic 
Sales Training. Sales Training to help jobbers 
build sales in all departments, byt particularly 
the profitable sales of genuine and original 
Phillips RED HEAD Self-drilling Concrete An- 
chors. 


G_ What better way to insure the success 
of a Sales Training Program than to 
reward the best students with 


AWARDS WORTH STUDYING FOR 


It seems fantastic, but it makes sense 





Phillips forces distribution with 


‘Sales Training Sweepstakes’ 


By Suzanne Randegger 
IM Associate Editor 


Gey About a year ago, a saucy red- 
headed woodpecker, trade symbol of 
Phillips Drill Co.’s “Red Head” self- 
drilling concrete anchors, perched 
on the cover of a broadside announc- 
ing a “Sales Training Sweepstakes” 
for jobber salesmen, and declared, 
“It’s fantastic!” 

About a thousand of Phillips’ dis- 
tributors agreed, and some 5,000 of 
their salesmen were duly enrolled 
in a new kind of home study course 
with ingenious ramifications that 
were to prove highly profitable both 
to the distributorships and to Phil- 
lips. 

The Michigan City, Ind., firm, 
whose products are used to anchor 
metal to concrete, baited its corre- 
spondence course in salesmanship 
with cash ($5,000) and merchandise 
prizes. It expanded the lesson-exam 


format with field assignments de- 
signed to sharpen sales skills, force 
the use of promotional material, and 
bring in new testimonial and appli- 
cation material for future promo- 
tional use. And it tied up the pack- 
age with the promise of a bonus 
discount for distributors whose 
salesmen completed the assignments. 

Although the program was planned 
to force expanded distribution of the 
Red Head line on a long-range scale 
—through proper training of an en- 
thusiastic corps of jobber salesmen 
—sales began to spurt immediately 
after the course began. Volume has 
continued to climb until this Janu- 
ary—a month that most building 
trades suppliers take off to “go 
fishin’ ” or paint the factory due to a 
lack of orders. The January sales 
figures broke all previous monthly 
records, including those of peak 
summer construction months. 

One can only agree with the 


broadside’s comment, “It’s fantastic,” 
and wonder about the techniques 
that contributed to such phenomenal 
results. Aside from the prizes, which 
were well worth studying for, the 
three main factors may perhaps be 
summed up as: 


1. A lively treatment of all program 
material—from advance mailers to 
actual lesson kits—that invited par- 
ticipation and cooperation. An easy, 
informative writing style, imagina- 
tive art work (with the precocious 
woodpecker always present in ap- 
propriate poses) and professionally 
executed printing gave the impres- 
sion that Phillips felt nothing was 
too good for its salesmen. Field as- 
signments and lesson exams were 
made easy to complete by the use of 
special postage-paid forms that 
needed only filling in, folding and 
fastening, and mailing. 


2. The promise that Sweepstakes 
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Does your 
advertising 
agency 

dig deep 

for the facts? 





Superficial knowledge is no knowledge 
. . when it comes to creating advertise- 
ments to help you sell. 


Your agency account teams must dig 
deep to get all the pertinent facts about 
your products and markets. They must 
be anxious, not just willing, to make 
frequent field calls on your customers 
and prospects. They must acquaint them- 
selves with the problems and needs of 
your salesmen, distributors, dealers. 
And they must know both the weak and 
strong points of your competition. 


Then, and only then, can your agency 
create advertising copy that will help 
you sell. The Fensholt Advertising 
Agency knows how to dig for facts-in- 
depth . . . and from these facts knows 
how to create advertisements with selling 
impact. 

May we tell you more? Our phone: 
RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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winners would be picked by per- 
formance on assignments and test 
grades, not on sales quotas. This 
eliminated any element of unfair- 
ness due to regional sales potential. 


3. The system of cross-motivation 
of employer and employe in the 
completion of the course. For ex- 
ample: 

Once a salesman was enrolled in 
the course, a certificate for a bonus 
discount was sent to his distributor- 
boss. The bonus credit amounted to 
5% of the amount of 1960 Phillips 
purchases in excess of 1959 pur- 
chases. But the certificate was valid 
only at the conclusion of the course, 
for jobbers whose employes had 
completed the course. Two reasons 
for encouraging their salesmen im- 
mediately became apparent to the 
jobbers. First, the bonus credit de- 
pended on course completion, and 
second, with increased knowledge of 
the Red Head line and improved 
sales skills, the salesmen were al- 


ae SWEEPS TARES 
ease | 


«now rou sacesmansnir 


Lesson format . . 


most sure to bring in larger orders 
in 1960, thus increasing the base on 
which the discount was figured. 

Conversely, one of the main as- 
signments qualifying a contestant 
for the Sweepstakes prizes was to 
see that his boss, the jobber, used 
the selling aids and display material 
sent him. 

Specifically, the instructions on 
this matter read, “It will be to your 
interest as well as to your credit to 
take responsibility for the follow- 
ing . .” which consisted of displaying 
the various-size Red Head stickers 
and decals on office doors or win- 
dows, jobbers’ panel trucks, and the 
salesman’s car; giving appropriate 
space to the Phillips counter dis- 
play, wall banners and technical in- 
formation posters; hanging the Phil- 
lips mobile in front office or show- 
room; encouraging jobbers’ use of 
Red Head mailers and stuffers; and 
placing a Red Head construction 
shack card in contractors’ shacks at 
all major job sites. 


Three lesson kits (top left) open (below) to 


show study material in right pocket. Left pocket contains latest 


bulletin on sweepstakes news, 


letter of encouragement from 


Phillips president, field assignment instructions, and any sup- 
plemental forms needed to complete field assignments, such as 


the application form and testimonial form (top right.) 


Below 


these is exam form, mailed out after each lesson, requiring 
only folding and stapling to mail back, postage free. 





To get an idea of how seriously 
contestants took this particular as- 
signment, one of the major costs of 
the program was the $20,000 extra 
it took to print and distribute these 
promotional aids, in excess of the 
amount normally allotted for such 
material. 


How it worked . . Purposely 
stretched out to cover about seven 
months, the various phases of the 
Sales Training Sweepstakes took 
this order: 

First announcement of the pro- 
gram was sent to distributors, with a 
business reply card on which they 
could indicate whether or not they 
wanted their salesmen on Phillips’ 
mailing list. 

The broadside mentioned above 
outlined the course and its probable 
benefits to the distributor, and 
spelled out the prizes—the first prize 
of $5,000; second, a Corvair coupe; 
third, a color television set; fourth, 
a 10 h.p. outboard motor; and 96 
fifth prizes of transistor radios. 
Smaller versions of the broadside 
were sent to the salesmen. 

Next came actual enrollment of 
salesmen by their employers, fol- 
lowed by congratulatory letters to 
both from Phillips’ president, R. E. 
Dieterich. The letter to distributors 
was accompanied by the bonus dis- 
count certificate and an explanation 
of how it would work; the letter to 
each contestant outlined the things 
that would be expected of him in 
qualifying for the Sweepstakes. 
These included maintaining a pass- 
ing grade on the sales training ex- 
ams, carrying out the field assign- 
ments and assuming the merchan- 
dising responsibilties discussed 
above. 

On the basis of these yardsticks, 
100 finalists would be selected and 
invited to submit a written essay of 
not more than 200 words telling why 
they preferred to sell Red Head 
anchors. The essays were to be 
judged by an editorial panel from a 
leading trade journal in the engi- 
neering and construction field. 

Following this, but prior to the 
training installments, contestants re- 
ceived a file folder containing sam- 
ples of sales and product literature 
and laboratory reports, for use as a 
permanent reference library on Red 
Head anchors. 


Compleat kit . . Then the lesson 
installments themselves arrived, ap- 
propriately interspersed with ex- 
amination forms. Each installment, 
in kit form, held the lesson material 
in the right inside pocket and in the 
left, a “pep” letter from President 
Dieterich plus “Bulletins” on cur- 
rent field assignments and whatever 
collateral forms or materials were 
needed for the particular assign- 
ment. 

These assignments included get- 
ting testimonial statements from 
satisfied Red Head users, using the 
testimonial forms furnished; sub- 
mitting photos of interesting appli- 
cations of Red Head anchors on the 
application photo forms supplied; 
and making job-site demonstrations, 
using the pocket-sized plastic pouch 
supplied with lesson no. 3, filled 
with certain stock items. 


Promotion bonanza . . Photos 
were judged on interest value, and 
proved a valuable source for future 
promotions and publicity. For ex- 
ample, one of the final contestants 
turned in color enlargements of the 
Capitol in Washington, whose orig- 
inal ceiling is being reinstalled with 
Red Heads, and of an addition to the 
Smithsonian Institute, some of 
whose main steam pipes are being 
installed with the product. This en- 
terprising salesman entered pictures 
not only of the external construction 
under way, but close-ups of the 
workman installing the product, via 
a second color shot. 

After the assignments were com- 
pleted and tests returned, the 100 
leading contenders had their essays 
judged by editors of Consulting En- 
gineer, whose decisions, combined 
with the other qualifying records, 
determined the winners. 

Finally, in the two weeks before 
Christmas, Mr. Dieterich and other 
members of Phillips’ management 
made personal regional presenta- 
tions of the top prizes, including a 
tie-in prize of a motorized golf cart 
to the distributor whose salesman 
was the top winner. 

The entire program was planned, 
written and operated by Fred W. 
Grady, sales planning consultant 
from Valparaiso, Ind., who is IM’s 
“Idea Man” for the month of March. 
He arranged for all the printing and 
artwork (which ran about $35,000), 

Continued on page 128 
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The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 
Business for 


your business 
because each year, this 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if 

you sell _ it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics michaees the CERAMIC BUL- 

' LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 7,600. The CE- 
RAMIC BULLE- 

TIN is the official organ of the Al erican 
Ceramic Society ae 

. sO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled  facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 


Setiite 


ulletin 


Bs 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 
AMherst 8-8645 
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Grady is April winner 


Fred Grady, a graduate chemical 

engineer from the University of Min- 

nesota, broke into business writing 
via motion pictures. He began doing documentaries and business- 
sponsored film scripts for commercial film producers, and has 
kept on in sales promotion writing for some 20 years. As a self- 
employed business writer in Valparaiso, Ind., he works in part 
on assignment through sales promotion and marketing agencies 
and in part, as in his work with Phillips, directly with clients. 
Representative of the projects he has handled are: for Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., a script for the 1959 Lark announcement 
show for dealers; for Pure Oil Co., a lubrication service training 
program; for International Harvester, a script for a tractor and 
farm machinery motion picture; and other scripts, training manu- 
als, pitch books, and educational programs for GE, Baldwin 
Piano, Ford Motor Co., Cities Service Petroleum and Briggs Mfg. 


How good a measure ofa 

publication’s usefulness 

is the fact that business- 
men will pay for it? 
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wrote the texts, letters and promo- 
tional matter and designed the var- 
ious fill-in forms. 

Other costs of the program in- 
cluded the $10,000 in prizes, and 
$25,000 worth of bonus credits to 
distributorships for extra 1960 busi- 
ness. As Mr. Grady observed, “We 
were very happy to see this much 
in discounts, since at 5% of extra 
new business, this represented sales 
of half a million dollars for Phillips.” 


INSTANT IDEAS 


File folder traps 
fleeting ideas for 
company progress 





John R. Price, director of mer- 
chandising and advertising for Gates 
Radio Co., Quincy, Ill., suspected 
that not only the advertising staff 
but members of every major com- 
pany department were a potential 
source of ideas for Gates’ advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and customer 
relations activities. 

To tap this potential he called a 
special meeting of department 
members—engineering, production, 
personnel, finance, accounting, etc. 
—and explained briefly his thoughts 
on the value of their ideas in a 
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dynamic organization. After the pep 
talk, he distributed “Idea Files” to 
everyone—manila file folders with 
“Idea File” on the front in unmis- 
takable 2%4-inch-high red type, fol- 
lowed by “Merchandising Ideas .. . 
Ideas to Move Our Company For- 
ward . . . Ideas to Build Profits” in 
more modest-sized red print. 

Members of the newly-formed 
“Gates Idea Group” were to keep 
their Idea Files on top of their desks 
at all times, so that every time an 
idea came to mind, they could write 
it down and slip it inside the file. 
Such ideas could be for new prod- 
ucts, new markets, advertising 
themes, sales promotion aids, etc. 

Every Monday following the 
meeting a member of the ad depart- 
ment picked up ideas accumulated 
during the week by the Idea Group, 
who were given one of two forms, 
depending upon whether their file 
held an idea or not. Form A 
thanked them for their idea and 
encouraged them to think up more, 
while Form B, for the non-produc- 
ers, mildly chastised them, with ap- 
propriate encouragement for the 
following week. 

Mr. Price reports that 104 ideas 
were submitted during the first 30 
days of the program, the majority 
being good practical suggestions 
that he feels will definitely result 
in new business for the company. 

Continued on page 130 








In many respects, it’s probably the most 
concrete evidence you can find. 

From the advertiser’s standpoint, the 
very act of paying for a subscription rep- 
resents an active interest in the publica- 
tion and its field, plus a tangible expres- 
sion of an intent to read. 

And interest and intent, taken together, 
indicate acceptance of the editorial qual- 
ity the reader is buying. 

For editorial quality must be the ulti- 
mate criterion. No one can be expected 
to read a business publication that does 
not serve his needs, let alone pay for the 
privilege of doing so. For this reason, on 
the masthead in each issue of our publi- 
cations, we offer to refund to the sub- 
scriber the unexpired portion of his sub- 
scription payment if the editorial content 
doesn’t meet with his continuing satis- 
faction. 

Because of our deep concern for con- 
stant editorial improvement, we main- 
tain, among other things, one of the most 
extensive networks of business and engi- 
neering correspondents around the world. 
We require one of the largest Washington 
news bureaus of any business publisher... 
employ twice as many editors as adver- 
tising salesmen . . . pioneered a central- 
ized Department of Economics .. . and 
invest in constant, detailed editorial 
training and retraining programs. 

We know these extra editorial efforts 
are worth-while because key businessmen 
pay over $6,000,000 annually to read our 
publications. They are men with buying 
influence . . . who are literally paying to 
reach you when you advertise in Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications. 





wz, McGraw-Hill 


eee Sere Ere To. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 


More than a million key men in business and 
industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 














One measure of a publication’s usefulness is the fact that 


businessmen will pay for it. McGraw-Hill publications 


are selected and bought by over a million key men 


in industry who want the best in editorial service. 
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They range from ideas for a new 
trade show display to a new ad- 
vertising slogan, and included sug- 
gestions for improved employe rela- 
tions, for special sales contests, new 
types of direct mail pieces, new 
market areas for existing products, 
new methods to analyze sales, and 
ways to improve interdepartment 
relations and company communica- 
tions. 


FREE FOR FARMERS 





Sales grow 
when Spencer 
fertilizes field 


Here’s a company that uses fer- 
tilizer to make sales grow. 

The company is Spencer Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. It makes fer- 
tilizer. And this year it is giving 
away $5,000 worth of the stuff in 
order to increase sales to farm sup- 
ply dealers. 

Recipients of this largess were 
farmers whose names were drawn 
in Spencer’s “Soil Fertility Sweep- 
stakes,” which was announced in 
an ad in three regional farm pub- 
lications in January. The ad carried 


an entry blank which included a 
pledge by the farmer “to consult 
with my fertilizer dealer to seek his 
expert advice in planning the most 
profitable fertilizer program . .” 

The idea, of course, was to get 
farmers to talk over their fertilizer 
problems with their local dealers 
and thus to impress upon the deal- 
er the interest in Spencer’s prod- 
uct and the effectiveness of Spencer 
promotion. 

The Sweepstakes program re- 
ceived considerable advance promo- 
tion, which made it a success even 
before the main event—the con- 
test for farmers—was under way. 
There was a sales incentive contest 
to spur Spencer salesmen into mak- 
ing as many dealer calls as possible, 
a booklet to help salesmen explain 
the Sweepstakes plan and its bene- 
fits to dealers, a window banner for 
dealers and a counter card with 
Sweepstakes entry blanks to leave 
with dealers. The sales aids were 
distributed at Spencer’s sales meet- 
ing last October, and within six 
weeks salesmen had made 2,689 
dealer calls. Many of the dealers 
had never been called on before 
the incentive program started. 

As a result of this advance por- 
tion of the program, according to 
M. H. Straight, Spencer’s advertis- 
ing director, “a poor fall fertilizer 


FREE -151 Prizes— Enter 


5 ANNOUNCED PARR JOURNAL SUCCESSFUL FARMUNE AND Fable & RANCH 


Enter Spencer’s Huge “Soil Fertility’”’ Sweepstakes! 
ALL THE PLANT FOOD YOU CAN USE TO 
. PRODUCE TOP YIELDS IN 1961 


Easy To Enter... 


re 














To Buy ...Read full Details Now: 


Counter card . . “’Soil Fertility Sweepstakes” is announced in dealerships by means of 
these green, black and white counter cards, well in advance of magazine advertising. 
Cards contain pad of postage-paid entry blanks. Only string attached to entering con- 
test is farmer’s pledge to talk with his fertilizer dealer. 
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Any Ideas? 


Send your sales promotion idea, plus 
photos, samples, and/or documented 
results, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, IM, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 
11, for a chance to win monthly 
award trophy. 





season suddenly—in December— 
turned into a sellout.” 

Meanwhile, nearly 24,000 farmers 
signed the Sweepstakes entry blank, 
pledging themselves to visit their 
fertilizer dealers. Grand prize in the 
contest was all the fertilizer a farm- 
er’s land could use—up to $2,500 
worth. There were 25 prizes of $100 
worth of fertilizer, 50 prizes of the 
Farm Journal cook book and 75 
prizes of the National Plant Food 
Institute’s soil fertility book. 

Winner of the top prize, inciden- 
tally, was Indiana farmer Robert 
Homan, whose 1961 fertilization 
program will be planned by agrono- 
mists from Spencer and from Pur- 
due University. 

Now, with the program already a 
success, additional business picked 
up as the farmers fulfill their 
pledges will be pure gravy. 


AAF gets extra mileage 
from its external newspaper 


A recent issue of “American Air 
Facts,” external newspaper of Amer- 
ican Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky., 
was done up in three different ver- 
sions for bonus exposure with a 
minimum of work. 

Two versions were distributed at 
two different trade shows—the 
Plant Maintenance Show, January 
23-26, and the ASHRAE show, Feb- 
ruary 13-16—and a third version 
was sent as a direct mail piece to 
some 30,000 contractors, architects, 
consulting engineers, building own- 
ers, plant maintenance officials and 
school administrators. 

A six-pager, the newspaper was 
varied for these different audiences 
by using different two-page inserts 
in the two trade show issues, and 
by substituting regional application 
shots on the back picture page to 
coincide with the marketing region 
hit by the direct mail pieces. = 
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United 





when the occagion calls for MOVING... 
call United Van Lines 


Whether you’re moving bulky electronic devices or price- loading of large units—in one piece—without costly dis- 
less works of art, you'll find it safer, easier, more con- mantling. And because crating is not needed on most 
venient via United’s modern ‘“Safe-Guard” service. ““Safe-Guard” shipments, there’s an extra saving in time 


From nation-wide exhibit tours to “tight-schedule”’ and expense. 


deliveries of office equipment, United gears its service to For “Pre-Planned”’, straight-through service in exclu- 
your requirements. Spacious, specially-designed vans take sive Sanitized* vans, call your United Agent today. He’s 
tough-to-handle shipments in stride...including the listed under “MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


IN A United “SAFE-GUARD” VAN 
. 4 : | _ B / SAFE-T-LOADED 
ip 
CARGO CONTROL SYSTEM 
3 = Cd 


NEW TANDEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT NEW EXTRA-WIDE SIDE DOORS NEW REMOVABLE NEW LOAD STABILIZERS 


Provides valuable inches between A full 72 inches, permit easy, DOCK-HIGH FLOOR Hold your shipment securely in 
wheel boxes . . . more usable load- one-piece loading of large items. Eliminates hoisting, provides 264 place, prevent shifting or jarring 
ing area than standard vans. sq. ft. of clear, unobstructed load- enroute. 

ing space. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF United's “SAFE-GUARD” MOVING BROCHURE, WRITE 


United Van Lines 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI 


G WITH CARE EVERYWHERE @ © REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Announcing the Appointment of yr marketing 


Richard D. Bischoff | SyauS § \-\= 


Eastern Manager of 
Stanley Publishing Company, to 


Vice President 


aa All of these marketing helps are 


Dick Bischoff has been in automotive publishing his entire career . . . the available free. To get them, just 
last 6 years as Eastern Manager of Stanley Publishing Company. The New circle the numbers of the items you 
York office at 51 East 42nd Street (Murray-Hill 2-7152) will be expanded want on the reply card on the insert 
during 1961 to double its present size with additions to the staff as well as | facing this page, and drop the card 
staff facilities. Dick Bischoff understands all phases of advertising and mar- : h ] Ind ‘al Marketi 
keting to the automotive industries and is well qualified to help with your ae the mau. Industria arketing 
will pass your requests on to the 


sales promotion plans. 
publisher or supplier who offers the 


material. 





Stanley Publishing is the House of Sales-Queries ® (Reader Inquiries meaning sales). 


ey STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AC 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. | 401/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
WAbash 2-0636 | 


Sanitary supplies outlets 


Transportation Supply News 

Fleet Product News 

Jobber Product News & Jobber News : 
Jobber Product News Show Daily : wholesalers, this five-page report con- 
JPN Directory and Buyers’ Guide { oi ‘ Su tains information on the relative degree 
Fleet Directory & TSN Buyers’ Guide of emphasis wholesalers plan to place 
Business Gifts and Awards 


Based on a nationwide survey of paper 


This 191y faste Steamer is owned by the Stanley on the sale of sanitary supplies to indus- 
‘ Publishing Company. It is the SPC ‘Mascot’. The " : : 
New York * Philadelphia * Cleveland * Detroit | “poWER’ of the Stanley Publishing Action News- trial companies in 1961. 


Tulsa * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Portland papers today is comparable to the ‘‘Power’’ of the Prepared by American Paper Merchant, 
Stanley Steamer in its day. z 

200 S. Prospect Ave., Park Ridge, IIl., 

the report provides statistics on whole- 

















salers planning more or less sales em- 
phasis on sanitary supply sales, as well 





as the reasons for their plans. 


402/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising specialty 


An idea sheet containing suggested ad- 
vertising, publicity, and public relations 
uses for imprinted novelty plastic paper 
clips has been released by Gladden En- 

This Ful-Vu vinyl binder is as new as the first terprises, Inc., 3530 Wheeler Road, Bay 


astronaut into space! In fact, it’s unbelievable! City, Mich. 
Everyone said it couldn’t be done . . . but , — ; 
Ful-Vu has it! It’s the all new vinyl binder Included with the idea sheet is a price 
WITH THE FEATHER EDGE... a new con- 
struction concept featuring a contour edge—unlike aS ‘ 
a beaded edge which was easily torn and ripped in illustrating available colors and types of 
normal usage. Edges are specially thermo-welded : , 
to provide a smooth, lasting appearance .. . message imprints. 
distinctively different from conventional types of 
‘student’ vinyl binders. Colors are beautifully 
rich and _ jewel-like in appearance. Binders are 
VINYL BINDERS softly padded with an ‘‘expensive feel. 403/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A complete line of Ful-Vu vinyl binders is 
available to answer every need. G FULL DE 


3-ring binders (thin line construction TAILS TODAY! ; Small company growth 
—¥/2" rings) 

Mult-O-Ring binders (thin line con- 
struction—'/2"_ rings) 


catalog plus an assortment of samples 


Details of an advertising program which 
tripled a small company’s sales in two 





q 7 years are contained in this eight page 
Memo Case “traveling companion a ae yet pines following booklet released by Bonnfield Associates, 


Deluxe Report Covers eo oF i 
e P CJ S+ring [1 Multl-0-Ring [] Memo Case rd 3770A Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, 
alif. 


Desk Organizer {] Deluxe Report Covers (-] Desk Organizer 4 5 
Punchless type loose-leaf binders [) Punchless type looseleaf binders Included in the presentation are illus- 
NAME ... Qe S trations of four ads used in the campaign, 


' COMPANY up plus a description of the objectives of 
i 
COO KS INC. ADDRESS Te each ad and how the ads accomplished 


ITY & STATE their respective purposes. 
Blackwood, N. J. © Dallas, Texas . 
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404/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada’s power market 


Statistics and a commentary on Can- 
ada’s current power production market, 
plus information on buying influences 
within the over-all market are contained in 
this 4-page report released by Modern 
Power & Engineering, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 

In addition to current trends informa- 
tion, projections of future market growth, 
by type of power and geographic location, 
are also included. 


405 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Growth prospects through 1975 


Future trends in the nation’s economy 
are photographically and statistically il- 
lustrated in this 32-page analysis pre- 
pared by the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Separate sections cover the trends in 
research and development, capital out- 
lays, plant and equipment modernization 
and replacement, construction, etc. 


406/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial safety market 


A market analysis of safety equip- 
ment, with data on percentage of users, 
average amounts spent, and total market 
figures are contained in this 12-page sur- 
vey report prepared by Occupational 
Hazards Magazine, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15. 

Data are grouped according to type of 
safety equipment, such as: respirators; 
protective clothing; safety signs, etc. 
Brand information is also included. 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronics products market 


Use patterns of data processing equip- 
ment, test and measuring equipment, in- 
dustrial controls, etc. are outlined in a 
statistical report covering SIC groups 19 
through 39, prepared by Industrial Elec- 
tronics, 172 S. Broadway, White Plains, 
N.Y. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


‘ser-ta .¢-sabere 


Reece 


Send for these free selling tools 


Additional tables show the use of in- 
dustrial electronic devices among all 
manufacturing industries with data 
grouped both by plant size and equip- 
ment type. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Corporate image promotion 


Communication devices in which visual 
identity can affect the success of mar- 
keting efforts are listed in a report pre- 
pared by Visual Identity Corp., 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

Information in the analysis is grouped 
in such categories as: basic organization 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


614 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


401 402 403 404 
405 406 407 408 
409 410 4ll 412 
413 414 415 416 











communications, such as annual reports, 
letterheads, vehicle signs; identification in 
what is offered, including bagging, label- 
ing plates, sample cases; and, promotion, 


covering 


such areas as advertising 


specialties, slidefilms, print media, etc. 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Instrument market analyzed 


A 12-page analysis of the instrumenta- 
tion market—past, present and future— 
has been released by the ISA Journal, 313 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 22. 


The 


report consists of two articles re- 


printed from the Journal: “Instrumentation 


Continued on next page 
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@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 
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First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIL. 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


in the soaring ‘60’s,” and “Analyzing the 
instrument market.” 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper samples 


Specifications and samples of vellum 
finish and various special finish papers, 
plus data on cover weights, are included 
in this new booklet released by Wausau 
Paper Mills, Brokaw, Wis. 

Other data in the booklet include a 
temperature conditioning chart prepared 
by the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
@s an aid to graphic arts production 
specialists and printers. 


411/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Insurance company purchases 


Based on a survey of the nation’s 1,000 
largest insurance firms this 2l-page report 


contains information on their new con- 
struction and equipment outlays, auto- 
motive purchases, and related data. 
Produced by Nation’s Business, 711 
Third Ave., New York 17, the report also 
includes data on past purchases and 
future purchasing plans relative to office 
equipment and general equipment and 
materials such as elevators, air condi- 
tioning, lighting equipment, etc. 


412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Executive buying influence 


Top management's buying influence and 
responsibility, for a variety of products 
and services involved in all business and 
commerce, is statistically analyzed in 
this 10-page survey report produced by 
Management Methods, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Separate data, grouped according to 
corporate job titles, are reported for 22 
different categories of company operations 
involving the expenditure of business op- 
erating capital. 
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subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
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trial Marketing (U.S. Canada and 


Pan-America, $3; all others, $5), 





Please check below: 


(1 Check enclosed 


(J Send bill 


CITY & ZONE 


“Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond July 15, 1961 


413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Punched card and tape usage 


Buying policies, experiences, and plans 
of controllers and data processing execu- 
tives involved in the use of punched cards, 
punched tape, magnetic tape, and account- 
ing machine control panels are outlined 
in this statistical survey report released 
by Management & Business Automation, 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Also included in the report is informa- 
tion on job titles of those with primary 
responsibility for selecting supply sources 
for the items. 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Guide to postal marks 


Suggestions for getting the maximum 
services from the post office, by means 
of using proper envelope and package 
markings are contained in this pocket- 
size folder prepared by Davis Press, Inc., 
44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Information is grouped in such cate- 
gories as: special services; extra services 
without additional postage; markings to 
receive preferential rates, etc. Specific 
information is included on proper word- 
ing and placement of the markings. 


415/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
World pipe line outlook 


Trends in pipe line construction, in- 
cluding new station installations, are out- 
lined in this statistical summary of 1960 
and forecast of 1961, released by Pipe 
Line Industry, P.O. Box 2608, Houston 1, 
Texas. 

Based on a survey of U.S. and inter- 
national pipe line operating companies, 
the 4-page analysis also includes statistics 
on station horsepower, as well as pipe 
diameters to be used in construction proi- 
ects during 1961. 


416/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising bibliography 


A selection of 100 books on advertising 
are annotated in this bibliography pro- 
duced by the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Book titles are grouped according to 
basic subject matter such as: advertis- 
ing agencies, advertising management, 
direct mail, etc. Listings include names and 
addresses of publishers. Also included is 
an address roster of the principal adver- 


tising organizations in America. 


de 
™ 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 





9-13... ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference 
& Exhibit, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 


10-13.. American Management Associa- 
tion's 30th National Packaging Ex- 
position, McCormick Place, Chicago. 


11-13.. Southern California Retail Lumber 
Assogiation, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


12-14..Indiana Industrial Show, Fair- 
grounds, Indianapolis. 


13-15 .. Institute of Radio Engineers, South- 
western Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Auditorium, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


15-22..Northern Building Trades Exhibit, 
New Exhibit Hall, Harrogate, Eng- 
land. 


15-25..Swiss Industries Fair, Basle, Switz- 
erland. 


17-21 .. Business Equipment Exposition, Col- 
iseum, New York. 


18-20.. Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


20-25 .. Eastern Canada Better Home Build- 
ers Show, Show Mart, Montreal, 


Que. 


20-May 4..Engineering, Marine, Welding 
& Nuclear Energy Exhibition, Olym- 
pia, London, England. 


22-25..Design Engineering Show & Con- 
ference, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


23-28.. American Institute of Architects, 
Bell-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


24-27.. American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Municipal Auditorium, 
Denver. 


30-May 3..Liquefied Petroleum Gas As- 
sociation, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


30-May 9. Hanover German Industries Fair, 


Hanover, Germany. 


May 


1- 5.. Detroit Business Show, Cobo Hall, 
Detroit. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


3-13... Fifth U.S. World Trade Fair, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


7-10.. National Aeronautical Electronics 
Conference, Dayton, O. 


7-11..National Office Management In- 
ternational Conference & Office 
Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis. 


7-11..Institute of Food Technologists 
Industrial Exhibits, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York 


8-12.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
Castings Congress & Exposition, 
Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 


9-12... Material Handling Institute’s East- 
ern States Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


15-18.. American Mining Congress Coal 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, O. 


19-June 4.British Trade Fair, Sokolniki 


Park, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


20-26... American Society for Quality Con- 
trol Exposition, Philadelphia. 


22-25 ...Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


22-26... ASTME Tool Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 


23-25..Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, NJ. 


25-June 4.. European Agricultural & Indus- 
trial Fair, Jonkoping, Sweden. 


30-June 2... Radio & Electronic Components 
Exhibition, Olympia, London, Eng- 
land. 


June 


5-7..Armed Forces 
Electronics Association, Sheraton- 
Park and Shoreham hotels, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Communications 


5- 8..ISA Summer Instrument-Automation 
Conference & Exhibit, Queen Eliza- 
beth Hall, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


5- 8..Prestressed Concrete Institute, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 











NEW EDITION of 
“ EXHIBITORS’ 


where to find it 


CHICAGO 
GUIDE” 


FREE for the asking! 


WRITE OR USE COUPON BELOW 


This handy pocket guide will save 
you time and effort...make your 
Chicago visit more pleasant and 
profitable. It contains a map of the 
center of the city, addresses and 
phone numbers of hotels, restaurants, 
churches, railroad stations, airline 
ticket offices, etc.... 

PLUS—sources of supply for emer- 
gency and special exhibit needs. 


PUBLISHED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY 


eneral 
exhibits 
& displays 


ine. 


2100 NORTH RACINE AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


EAstgate 7-0100 


GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
2100 N. Racine Ave., Dept. A, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please send free__ copies of CHICAGO GUIDE 
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City Zone State 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


Publications are listed alphabetically under each industry title. In- 
dustry titles are alphabetical within each industry division. Publica- 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 40th annual MARKET DATA 
ISSUE, released June 25, 1960 

Note: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10’’ advertising 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- 
ing—both classified and display 

Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 


March /Volume 10.1% (in pages) under 1960 


Page Percent 
Industry Division 1961 1960 Change Change 


number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) after their names 

Dual volume data are reported for some ‘‘oversize’’ publications 
Figures on top line are volume in terms of the publication's type 
page size which is indicated in 2nd parentheses 

“Extra” issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc) are indicated by §. Same- 
month volume fluctuations may occur because of ‘special feature’’ 
issues, which are not footnoted 

Weekly, bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 
estimates because closing dates follow IM’s deadline. 


Year-to-date /9.8%, (in pages) wnder 1960 


Page Percent 


Industry Division 1961 1960 Change Change 





Manufacturing 12,736 14,115 1,379 — 9.7 
Transportation =~=~S~SS«C‘ISC(‘i‘@“SAZSC!~CCOC 10S 
Mining ~~ 600 640 “40 — 63 
Petroleum & Gas 1,710 7,929 219 — 114 
«6965 7,670 es 82 
Food ~ 1 a ee 179 — 103 
Services & Distrbn. 4,169 4614 — 445 — 97 
Institutional ~ 2,702 3,120 - 418 — 134 
Government _ - §12  #«5$28 ae 
Export-Import ~ 940 ~—«'1,070 ~130 2 — 12.2 
Farm Equipment Distrbn. 283 344 - 6 —17.7 
~ Total 35.498 39,464 — 


Cc 


Construction 


3,966 — 10.1 





Manufacturing 34,816 37,871 — 355 — 8% 


Transportation | 8616 9491 — 875 #+— O92 
Mining #41663 £200 — 343 #—171 ~~, 
Petroleum & Gas 4,784 5,381 597 — lll 
Construction _ 18,512 21,120 — 2608 — 124 
Food ~ 4,390 4,637 _ “247.0—C‘“:SCSS 
Services & Distrbn. 11,807 12,959 21520 — 89 
Institutional = | (7,575  ~+«8,746 “Livi — 134, 
Government > 1,341 1,394 $38 — 38 
Export-Import 2848 3173 — 325 =— 103 
Farm Equipment Distrbn. 688 798 ~ 110 £=— 138 
a 97.470 108016  -— 10,546 — 98 





MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


March Pages Pages-to-Date 
1961 1960 1961 1 





Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) Marre 1960 Teel 1960 





OPERATIONS 
Manufacturing Industries 
Adhesives Age (12) 13 18 38 C83 
Assembly & Fastener Engineeri (12 55 53 169 151 
Automation (12) 72 74 212 210 
Factory (12) 184 206 525 
Industrial Development & 
Manufacturers Record (13) : 23 19 66 64 
Industrial Equipment News (12 . Does not sell ‘“‘pages’’ 
(1/9 page units) ..... 654 733 1833 1994 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation (12) 34 32 97 91 
(1/9 page units) 303 288 873 823 
@lIndustrial Water & Wastes (6 1] 9 19 17 
Mill & Factory (12) ...... 148 191 417 519 
National Safe le 2 vinnie. Se 152 246 274 
New Equipr t Dic Does not sell ‘‘pages’’ 
(1/9 page units) = . 671 697 1938 1966 
Plant Engineering (12) ~ ae 208 471 534 
OPlant Management & Engineering (12 29 31 78 78 
Purchasing (26) Te 261 290 773 817 
Purchasing Week (52) Vgxl4\/, 93 61 253 173 
(7x10 ad units cae ae 158 103 429 294 
Research & Development (12) 70 75 198 212 
Western Industry (12) (R) a cach 55 36 134 124 
Year-to-date 
change — 42 
Page change .— 199 Total 1351 1455 
@ Formerly named Industrial Wastes 
O Formerly named Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Design Engineering 
Design News (26) (10x10 
(7x10 ad units 
Electrical Engineering (12) 
Electromechanical De 
@Electro-Technology (12) 
Machine Design (30) sieidpaaitaaee 
ials in Desi Engineering (12 
] ing (12) . 
Development ( 
(1/9 page units 
Product Engineeri 
Year-to-date 
% change - 12.6 
Page change si 486 Total 1417 


@ Formerly named Electrical Manufacturing 


} 
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Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution (13) ; 180 08 
Year-to-date 
% change 18.8 Page change 
Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling (1 
Western Material Handling (12 
Year-to-date 
% change .... J 
Page change . - 129 


ie 
) (R) 


Packaging 
Consumer Packaging 
Industrial Packaging 
Modern Packaging (1 
Package Engineering 
Year-to-date 
% change y 
Page change - Total 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization (12 
Combustion (12) 
Diesel Power (12) 
Diesel Progress (12) (9x12) 

(7x10 ad units) 

Electric Light & Power (24) 
Electrical West (13) (R) 
Electrical World (52) 
Nucleonics (13) ; 
Power (12) ....... 
Power Engineering (12) 
Year-to-date 

% change 


Page change _- Total 762 


Continued on page 138 





INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


1. Manufacturing 4. Petroleum & gas 
Operations 5. Construction . Government 
Production 6. Food . Export-import 

2. Transportation 7. Services & - Farms & 

3. Mining distribution fisheries 


. Institutional 














This power plant will be completed 
in 1961. Its condenser and cooling 
equipment will cost $4,193,000. 


Whose condensers and cooling equipment are they 
reading about in POWER ENGINEERING? 
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March Pages Pages-to-Date 
961 1960 


Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) 1961 1960 





Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) Cana Popes _ Pages tetas 





PRODUCTION 


Chemicals, Allied Products & Pr 


Analytical Chemistry (13) - Laie ne eta 
Chemical | gree | (26) . 
Chemical & Engineerin News (82) 
Chemical Engineering sNews (12) 
Chemical Processing (12) unendl 

(7x10 ad units) . 
Chemical Week (53) ... 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry (12) . 
Year-to-date 

% change . — §.1 

Page change . _ Total 1212 1271 


Electrical Machinery & Appli 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (934x1234) .... 41 46 
(7x10 ad units) bite 65 74 
OOS SG 5. Se Ee eee 44 45 
Year-to-date 
%, change .... sak 3.2 
Page change . - 8 91 











Electronics & Allied Industries 
Electrical Design News (12) (10x10) .......... 
(7x10 ad units) ales 
Electronic Design (27) (1044x100) . 
(7x10 ad units) l 
@ Electronics (53) 1 ee 
Proceedings of the LRE. i) 
Signal (12) eas 
Year-to-date 
% change : — 0.3 
Page change ........... — 9 1314 


@ 5 issues March 1961, 4 issues March 1960 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding (13) - 
Furniture Production (12) . 
Year-to-date 
% change _- 
Page change _- 
Instruments 
Automatic Control (12) 
Control Engineering (12) ; 
Instrument & eeains © News ) 
(103/2x151/4) 3 
(1/9 page units) CHErer 
Instruments & Control Systems (12) ott ; 
ISA Journal (12 za 
Year-to-date 
% change —- 22 
Page change . - 2 


Leather & Allied Products 
Leather & Shoes (52) ......... eacesaendselncisicin. . aN 


Year-to-date 

% change + 5.9 

Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 

Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest (13) -... 
Lumberman (13) ‘ ae ; 
Southern Lumber Journal (12) (R) ................ 
Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 
Timberman (12) nokta 
Wood & Wood Products (12) ...... 
Year- to-date 

4 change -- 89 

Page change .... -- Lip Total 


Page change ............ 


Metal Producing, Fabricating: Machinery 

American Machinist/Metalworking 
Manuiacturing (26) ........ 2 

BCutting Tool Engineering (12) .- 
Foundry (12) et ; 
Grinding & Finishing i. . a 
Iron Age (52) SLE 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) (*ax6'/2) 
Machinery (12) eae wets 
Metal Finishing (12) eae: 
Metal Products Manufacturing 2 
Metal a yy e 2 
Metalworking 
Metlfax (12) (ey) esiidiniias 
Modern eeinan +p) - 4 
Modern Machine oP (12) Mhaxbif) - 
Modern Metals a ” nat 
Plating (12) sn 
Production (12) . ii 
Production Equipment. (2 
Products Finishing (13) (Axia) 
Steel (52) 

@Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) 
Tooling & Productitbn aagie 
Welding Engineer (12) 
Western Machinery & Steel World a2)" (R) 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) - «MCLEE 


Year-to-date 
% change — 10.9 
Page change ........... — 1067 Total 


@ Formerly named Carbide Engineering. 
@ Formerly named Tool Engineer. 
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Paper & Allied Products 
American Boxmaker (12) ...... 
Boxboard Containers (12) 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter co 
Paper Industry (12) ut 

Paper Mill News (52) 

Paper Trade Journal (52) eines 
Paperboard ow (12) . 

@Pulp & Paper (26) 
mainline 

% change . 4.0 
Page change ¢ 80 Total 685 


@ Frequency changed from monthly to bi-monthly, January 1961 


Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics (12) ....-..-.--ccsccsccccessccesesee-ee 185 192 
Plastics World (12) CRPERE ere 70 80 
SPE Journal (12) ............ hoists Uashatecigeiteee 51] 53 
Year-to-date 
% change ecaahines one 
Page change ............. - 49 Total 306 325 


Printing & Allied Industries 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4!/2x6l/2) .... g 205 
Inland & ee Printer and 

Lithogra served (12 : ; 96 
Printing sae i) 78 
Printing bro. uction (12) ; ve 68 
Year-to-date 

*’ change ....... ; is 

Page change + 76 476 447 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age (12) | Sa 


Year-to-date 
% change - §.3 Page change 


Stone, Clay. & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record (12) 
Ceramic Industry (12) . 
Concrete Products (12) ..... 
Modern Concrete (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change , 
Page change ............ — Total 


Textiles; Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26) ................. 85 
Knitting Industry Weekly (53) ............-....- 31 
Textile Industries (13) ..... dsnbcamcabichens 109 
Textile World (13) i PORES ION 132 
Year-to-date 
% change — 13.4 
Page change ~—- 132 Total 304 357 989 





TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


March Pages ragessotes 
1961 1960 1961 1960 





Aircraft & Space Vehicles 
AKero/Space Engineering (12) .... 
Air Force/Space — (12) 
Airlift (12) - : 
Astronautics (12) 

Aviation Week (53) 
Business/Commercial Aviation 
Missiles & Rockets (51) es 
Space Aeronautics (13) 
Western Aviation, Missile & 

Space Industries (12) (R) 
Year-to-date 

% change - 8.2 

Page change ..... .— 214 


Automotive Manufacturing 
Automotive Industries (24) .......... 
SAE Journal (12) .......... 
Year-to-date 
% change . — 14.7 
Page change ............ — 17 Total 





Aut tive Equipmeat & Services 

Automotive News (53) 8 Job x14l/,) 
Jobber Product News & Jo ther News. “85 
(10Yex15) Bie a 


ee unit 
lobker opics (12) iy x63), ) 
Modern Tire Dealer a RS 
Motor (13) .. plait “ 
Motor Age (12) 
Motor Service (12) “(43/4x63/) 
Service Station Management (12) (43 fax6%) 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) y. 
Super Service Station (12) 2.20... 
Year-to-date 

fe change ................ — 11.0 

age change ............. — 379 

Continued on page 140 











TO SELL IN CANADA, 
START WITH THE RIGHT MAN- 


A Canadian Business Publications 
Man! 


The Canadian business press offers you the most 
direct and influential media for your sales mes- 
sage to Canadian business men, professional men, 
technical men. The Canadian business press is 
based in Canada, edited in Canada, and informs 
and influences Canadians in terms of their unique 
circumstances and requirements. 

In Canada, the authority of these journals is 
unequalled by any other media; the directness 
and economy they offer is unapproachable. There 


CANADIAN 


BUSINESS 


is no waste circulation; all B.N.A. (Business 
Newspapers Association) members are required 
to sustain recognized audits. 

Your advertising message, in a Canadian business 
publication, is seen in an environment that gives it 
strength. Check the business publications listing in 
the SRDS volume, Canadian Media Rates and Data, 
for the field you wish to reach, or Business News- 
papers Association of Canada, 100 University Ave- 


nue, Toronto 1. 


Look for this Maple Leaf 
in the SRDS listings 


THE BEST CANADIAN BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


'SPAPERS 


BRING BUSINESS NEWS TO BUSINESSMEN AND GET RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Transportation Div. (con’t.) March Pages Pages:to-Date CONSTRUCTION DIVISION March Pages, Pages-to-Date 





Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport Construction Materials Distribution 
Marine Engineering/Log (13 80 Lz , ; Spuaios nea gg get amend 
Year-to-date uilding Supply News (12) 
% oh “i ae : Southern Building Supplies (12) 
we 25.1 Page Cmenye Wood Se ne a Ty & Building 
. Materialist (12) 
t 3 i : 
Motor Freight Warehousing o RE IY 
ommercial Car Journal (1% y 495 » change 22.6 
Fleet Owner (12 : 2 24 2 540 Page change 337 Total 435 535 1156 
lransportation Supply News (12) (105/x15) o 3 99 
(1/9 page units 260 Jil 895 ® Formerly named American Lumberman and Building Products Merchandiser 
Year-to-date 
% change 6.9 Building Construction 
Page change 78 Total 1056 1134 @American Builder (12) 135 150 
- Architectural Forum (12) 2 
Railroads BArchitectural Record (13) 
Modern Railroads (13 13 322 308 @Bi uilding Products (12) 
Railway Age (52) ] 346 365 House & Home (12) 
Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 32 77 90 interiors (12) 
Purchases & Stores (12 f 155-197 Practical Builder (12) 
Signaling & Communications (12 32 79 86 Pro ogressive Architecture (12) 
y Track & Structures (12) 7 156 152 Western Architect & Engineer (12) (R) 
Year-to-date Seasdibitate 
%, change 5.3 % change 17.9 


Page change 63 Total 1135 1198 Page change 636 Total 1108 1261 2929 3565 


Transit & omnegel Vehicle Aang gues ®@ Does not include advertising in special Western Section 
@ 1961 year-to-date total includes 4 pages in Western section, compared with 13 


@Metropolitan Trans tation (12 
+ J pe (id pages for same 1960 period 


@Schoo! Bus 7 sansport tion 
a —— 17.7 Enginecred Construction 
Page change 12 Total Better Roads (12) 
Civil Engineering (12) 
@ Formerly named Modern Passenger Transportation Construction (26) (R) 
@ Formerly named School Bus Trends @Construciion Bulletin (52) (R) 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 
Construction Equipment (12) 
ee ruction Methods & Equipment (12) 
eo We oe News-Public Works Issue 
(26) (R) 
Kr Constructioneer (53) (R) 
MINING DIVISION March Pages. Pages-to-Date remmeemnver, 
Consulting Engineer (12) ‘ 
ang is Contractors & -«< pana s (12) (94x14) 
aning industries x aa units) 
“ ~ 119 @Dixie Contractor (52) (R) 
e urnal (12 : - 
ee = Ror nonay Fe 5% Engineering News-Record (52) 
Mining World (13 ‘ : > Michigan Contractor & Builder (26) (R) 
Y od , Mid-West Contractor (52) (R) 
ear-to- ate New England Construction (26) (R) 
S change * Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 
age change Total Roads & Streeis (12) 4 
Rocky Mountain Construction (R) (26) 3 358 
Coal Mining & Production BSouthwest Builder & Contractor (52) (R) 3 1007 
Coal Age (12 5 3 3 @Texas Contractor (52) (R) : 473 
Mechanization (12 4 58 l 5 Western Builder (52) (I 3 819 803 
Retain ~ Western Construction 2 %) : 296 331 
% change 25.4 Year-to-date 
Page chi » 137 % change - 8.8 
: Page change 1053 Total 4194 4433 10,863 11,916 








tall; : a 
egy — Mining M@ 5 issues March 1961, 4 issues March 1960. 
Rock ae 24 a 163 2 @ 4 issues March 1961, 5 issues 1960. 
Year-to-date Special Trades Const : 
%, change 3.5 pecial Trades Construction 
Page chanas ctual Specifying Engineer (12) 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Re frigeration 
News (53) (101/4x14) . 
Air Conditioning, Heat ing & Ventilati ng 
(12) ; 
American pee} 2. 
HRAE Journal (12 
PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION March Pages. Pages-to-Date Contractor (24). (i1xl5 
(7x10 ad units) 
Domestic Engineering (12) 
Petroleum Industries Electric Heat & Air Conditioning (6) 
A. A P G. Bulletin 102 Electrical Construction & Maintenance (13) 
> ri} j 206 ’ Excavating Engineer (12) 
202 Fueloil & 3 Heat (12) 
1321 9 Gas Heat (1 
5 Heating & Air * Conditioning Contractor 
S44B96 (12) ; 
374 3 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning (12) 
154 1" Journal of Plumbing Heati ng & Air 
—5] 429 Conditioning (12) 
; 206 20K Plumbing & Heating Business 
Year-to-date Year-to-date 
change - 12.0 % change .. — 14.4 
Page change 562 Total 1443 4112 Page change 585 Total 1228 3561 
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@ 5 issues March 1961, 4 issues March 1960 
@ Year-to-date 1961 volme reflects publishers correction 





March rooss Pages-to-Date 
Gas Transmission & Distribution: LP-Gas Marketing FOOD DIVISION 1961 1960 1961 _1960 


Americ 3as rnal (13) 





Butane- = News (12 ; 5 Q Food Industries 
Gas (12) nin - : Food Engineering (12) 74 g 197 279 
Gas Age (26 : } Food Processing (12) (10x11), 84 221 228 
LP-Gas_ (12) 22. : 7 ] (7x10 ad units) 108 e 285 294 
Year-to-date Year-to-date 
9 change ; , change 
Page change - Total Page change 89 Total 158 180 418 507 
continued on page 142 
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You help your customers and prospects buy 
when you advertise in industrial directories 


Directories provide necessary information for your prospects 





(or your client's prospects ) when they are ready to buy. At that 
time they want the information about your products... and 


you want them to have it. 


Be sure to include industrial directories in your schedule. 


ed 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
205 East 42nd Street MU 9-3250 New York 17, New York 








Food Div. (con’t.) ot es he 


Distribution & Services Div. (con't.) Mare Popes reyes. tea 





Bakery Products 
Bakers Review ( 
Bokers ‘Weekly (52) 
Boking Industry (27) 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change Total 


Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer (12) 
Brewers’ Digest (13) 
Modern Brewery Age (53 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change - Total 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) 62 5 
National Bottlers Gazette (12) (10!/,x10 es not 
(7x10 ad units) 57 
Year-to-date 
change 0.7 
Page change + 9 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer (13) 
Quick Frozen Foods (12) 
Year- -te-date 
change 
Page changs< 


Dairy Products 
American Milk Review 
Dan ry Record (52) 
‘ce Cream Review 
Ice Cream Trade 
Milk Dealer (12) 

Milk Products Journal 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Grain Mill Products 
@Feed & Furm Supplier (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change 23.5 


® Formerly named Hatchery and Feed 


Meat Products 
Meat Magazine (13 
National Provisioner (52) 
Poultry Processing & Mat keting 
Year-to-date 
% change + 23 
Page chang t 17 





DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION March Pages Pages.to-Date 





Distribution & Services 
American Funer wee Yirector y 2 7 180 174 
Modern Bea I 2) ] 5 331 
Year-to- Pon 


% change = 
age change : 505 


Advertising & Merchandising 
Advertising Age (52) (10%/, 
Advertisi “hl Requi! oe _e 
Industrial farketing | 
Premium Practice (1 i 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


14 
+70) 


Communication Services 
Be oadcast Engineering (12) 
elephone Engineer (24) 
Telephony (52 
Year-to-date 
% change 1.8 
Page change 16 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 
Banking (12) 
Buildings (12 
Finance (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 
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Laundries: Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry “7 (12) (11x15) . 25 29 
(7x10 ad units) . ; 55 64 


Year-to-date 


% change — 6.7 Page change . 


Retail Trade 
Boating Industry (12) .. ; 208 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) ae - ; ae 
Chain Store Age 
Druggist Editions (12) 92 
Executive Editions Combination (13) 29 
General Merchandise—Variety 
Store Editions (12) 7 / 107 
Grocery Editions (12) : 5 ee 
Department Store Economist (12) Seaaniehnes 
aeiegiai3t * aaemionnacite Week (52) 
( 2 a . . 
Florists’ Review (52) . 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 
Glass Digest (12) : ; 
Hardware Age (27) 
Hardware Retailer (13) 
Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone (13) 
@Modern Floor Ceverings (13) 
National Jeweler (12)... 
Office Appliances (13) . 
Progressive Grocer (12) 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) 
Southern Hardware (12) 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 
Super Market Merchandising ( 
Variety Store Merchandiser (13 
Year-to-date 
% change - 11.2 
Page change - 990 


12) 
) 


@ 5 issues March 1961, 4 issues March 1960 
@ Formerly named Modern Floor Profits. 


Wholesale Distribtion 

American Paper Merchant (12) 

Electrical Wholesaling (12) 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler (12) 

Year-to-date 
% change - 7.0 
Page change - 35 





INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION March Pages. Pages-to-Date 





Institutional Markets 
Inplant Food Management (12 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 


Year-to-date 
% change — 14.1 
Page change - $8 


Medical & Other Health Services 
Dental Survey (12) ; 
Hospital Management (12) 
Hospitals (24) 
Journal of the American Medical 
Associaticn (53) 
Medical Economics (26) (4Yax6% ) 
Modern Hospital (12) . i 
Modern Medicine (24) (4i/, x63), ) 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4 5/16x7 3/ 6) 
Year-to-date 
% change - 17.6 
Page change - 1052 Total 1695 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
BAmerican Moiel (12 80 
Hotel Monthly (12) ’ 30 
Year-to-date 
% change . + 5.8 
Page change . .* & Total 110 


® March 1961 issue includes 11 pages of regional advertising 


Restaurant & Drive-ins 
American Restaurant (24) 
Chain Store me ge Editions (i2) 
Drive-in Management (12) 
Fast Food (12) 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) 
Restaurant Management (12) 
Year-to-date 
% change — 9.1 
Page change —- $$ 


Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 
Nation’s Schools (12) 
Overview (12) 

Schoo] Management (12) 











— P. -to-Dat 
institutional Div. (con't) Maree eats Pomaeie Des Agricultural Div. (con't) re a Ta 





Scholastic Coach (10) . ; 57 46 149 128 Implement & Tractor (26) 210 264 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) §42 §46 98 


Year-to-date 
% change is a J Year-to-date 
Page change - Total 398 403 1075 1056 % change - 13.8 
Page change 110 Total 283 344 688 798 





GOVERNMENT DIVISION March Pages. Pages-to-Date 








State, County, Municipal Markets 
ange yg + ag (12) ; ) . = in 
aw & rder (12) 2 y 
Mayor gnd Manager (12) a 25 21 LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 
ublic orks (12) : 3 3¢ ; 3 
R 1 Roads 2 2 y 5 
Street lier (12) 3 The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
Wastes Engineering ) d ‘ f 71 pages of classified advertising in their March, 1961 issues, 
Water & Sewage Works (1 3). : 148 157 listed alphabetical 
Water Works Engineering (12 : 140 143 P 
Year-to-date 
%, change - B 
- § Total 


Page change Total 512 1341 1394 
5, . Publication os a to —_ 


arrow Age 2) 7 
American Funera irector 2) 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 
EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION March Pages Payes.to-Dete (6) cas 
Astronautics. (12) 
Automotive News (53) 
Foreign Trade tee gs edie e's (3a) 
Agricultura de las Americas (12) ) 3 : ee sali weohigeaeh ip 
American Automobile (12) (2 editions) 107 09 362 Chemical _ serehened igs A 1s (52 
American Exporter (12) (2 editions) 82 9S og 13) 2 inserting News (<<) 
Automotive orld (12) (2. editions) )3 2 22 2 Coa t an ( 2) lietin (52) (R) 
Camines y Construccion Pesada (12 2 ; BR Construction Bulletin ; 
a fasinates (2 " : 3 4 Construction Digest (26) (R) 
El Hospital (12) rs 2 5 Control Engineering (12) 
ctetelindns (7) : 2) 5 + pene ee sae (12) 
@Hacienda (12) 3 72 94 18 Picton 
Industrial & Engineering “Che mistry Electronics ( R a (52 
International (12) 25 y 8 ) Donetestan’ tha Sto 12) 6 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) ] 337 : Florists mg : dapat ( 
Ingeniera Internacional Construccion (12) n) y é 7 oda ll 12) (9 " 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria (12) 3) 2 past Hic 
International Management Digest (12) tip hi : a Monthly (13) 
ae Laer 2 S 77 3 er ios "(80) on (12 
ral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) FoR bs 4 “er eas 2 
i (4 $/16x7 3/16) . 7 9 ‘ . pom cll Ree aga Medical Assn. (53) 
etroleo Interamericano (12) ¢ 56 33 g Me het ’ eee 
Pulp & Paper International (13) ; 2 90 3 mcmama er ee (12) (cm 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) . 15 Y 06 Ni ee vee & Builder (52) (R) 
ry, ; id-West Contractor (52) (R) 
Rovetg > gponian (12) (9x1434) 7 : Mining Engineering (12) 
7x10 ad units ro 4 32 ) C : ate ‘ 
Textiles Panamericanos (13) 3¢ ¢ f National —— (12) 52 
wd aan (12) 3 7 9} ee ee lh — (92) 
or Y ) 2 ade . 5 
World Sanming {2 - ; Oil & Gas Journal (52) 
Year-to-date Pit & eee tas 
% change 10.3 Power (12) : 
Page change - 925 Printing Magazine (13 
) Public Works (12) 
@ One edition 1961, two editions, 1960 Roads & Streets (12) 
Rock Products (12) 
mae oe br beg (26) (R) 
porting Goods Dealer (12) 
AGRICULTURE DIVISION March ts Pages-to-Date Telephone Engineer (24) : 
1961 1960 1961 1960 Telephony (52) 
senee Spatractor (2) (R) 
. ; extile or ; 
Farm Machinery & Supplies : Western Builder (52) (R) . 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) § disdines ; Wood & Wood Products (12) 
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Timken Roller Bearing Co. uses ‘three-page spread’ 


= When Modern Railroads used a 
gatefold cover on its February issue 


to better show off a_ spectacular More roller bearing cars were put on TIMKEN IN 
: 1960 A GREATER SHARE 


photo, Timken Roller Bearing Co., tapered salar bearings than on ed oer oat 


Canton, O., took advantage of the Bee = = ais OF NEW FREIGHT CARS 
opportunity by running this “three- la Parente : 
i foe Se THAN EVER BEFORE WENT ON 


page spread” ad across the inside of ran of ne 
the gatefold, plus the facing page. patel = hae : <, "1 | ROLLER BEARINGS 
The ad, prepared especially for the en sees .* 
position, ran in two colors, with 
orange as the second color. 
Modern Railroads has plans for 
six such gatefold covers, and back- 
up ads have been sold on each. 8 
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concentration 


begins in an engineering monthly . . . in 
an atmosphere compatible with oil and 
gas equipment purchasing power. 


True, this giant industry may be “inte- 
grated” in its overall purpose, but the 
people who make it tick are not. That's 
why our four-book plan becomes more 
successful year after year. 


The reader SELECTS the book HE wants. 
Result: your ad reaches him in his most 
receptive mood. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER + PIPELINE ENGINEER 
PETRO/CHEM ENGINEER * PETROLEUM MANAGEMENT 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO, 
800 DAVIS BUILDING @ DALLAS 














Survey shows . . 


Few distributors expect 





OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


sales rise in 1961 


= The majority of the nation’s in- 
dustrial distributors do not expect 
their sales to rise in 1961. Only 31% 
of the respondents to a survey by 
Industrial Distribution said they ex- 
pect a sales upswing in ’61. 

The McGraw-Hill publication’s 
report stated that 36% of those sur- 
veyed expect sales to remain the 
same, providing that the last quar- 
ter or half of ’61 perks up. 

For 1960, the report said sales 
were off 1.7%; inventory down 
2.3%; gross margin down 0.8%; 
turnover up 2.6%; accounts receiv- 
able down 9.9%; number of invoices 
down 1.3%; number of employes 
down 1.5%; number of salesmen up 
0.5%; sales per employe up 1.8%; 
and sales per salesman down 0.3%. 

Distributors in all regions except 
two, Middle Atlantic and South At- 
lantic, reported sales decreases; the 
Pacific region distributors showed 
an average sales decrease of nearly 
9%. 

According to the report, the most 
influential single factor responsible 
for “this rather conservative, if not 
downright pessimistic, outlook for 
61” was the discomforting experi- 
ence of 1960, which after great 
plans and expectations turned out to 
be a real cold shower.” As one index 
“of just how chilly the water was,” 
the report continued, “distributor 
net profits, in almost 60% of the 
cases reported, were down from 10 
to 50% in 1960, although sales vol- 
ume in most of these cases actually 
increased or was off only a few 
points.” 


Other factors reported were the 
apparent uncertainty on the part of 
many distributors as to the precise 
goals and approaches of the new 
Kennedy administration; the in- 
creased possibility of strikes; the 
continuing high cost of operations 
(particularly labor); and “shrinking 
margins.” 


STUDY EFFECTIVENESS 


1% of DuPont's 
$40 million ad fund 
spent on research 


= E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., spends approx- 
imately $450,000 a year on adver- 
tising effectiveness research. 

According to Edward J. Pechin, 
DuPont’s assistant director of ad- 
vertising, a five-man ad research 
section, organized about four years 
ago, is allocated a little over 1% of 
the company’s total ad funds. Du- 
Pont is currently spending about 
$40 million on advertising. 

Speaking at the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications annual winter 
conference, Mr. Pechin said, “This 
research figure in itself is sizable, 
but just think of our potential an- 
nual efficiency if, through addi- 
tional knowledge, we know wheth- 
er that gross total of $40 million 
should be moved up or down—even 
as little as a few per cent.” 

The research section consists of 
two experimental psychologists, 
one operations research specialist, 





one statistician, and one chemical 
engineer. Their field of operations 
is in all three fields represented 
in Du Pont’s  advertising—con- 
sumer, industrial and corporate. 

“While Du Pont is primarily an 
industrial manufacturer, with about 
79% of its sales going to other com- 
panies for use in their own plants 
or products, we have consumer 
lines, and something like 27% of 
our product advertising is in the 
consumer field. We also have long 
been a believer in corporate or in- 
stitutional advertising.” 

Mr. Pechin said the company is 
tackling the subject in the same 
methodical way it would tackle 
problems in chemistry. “We believe 
that, in the past, studies of adver- 
tising effectiveness have often been 
done by people with a great deal 
of insight and experience in adver- 
tising, but without the necessary 
proficiency in the use of scientific 
methodology. 

“This could very well have re- 
tarded the development of theories 
of how advertising works—theories 
which are necessary if we wish to 
predict the profit effects of advertis- 
ing—the ultimate goal.” 


R&D THE KEY 


GNP will jump 90%, 
to $940 billion by 
1975: McGraw-Hill 


= A national economy of $940 bil- 
lion—a leap of 90% over 1960—has 
been predicted by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.’s economics depart- 
ment. The department said that by 
1975 some basic industries will more 
than double their present output. 
The report stated that “the rate of 
America’s economic growth is di- 
rectly linked to research and devel- 
opment,” with total expenditures for 
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R&D increasing about 85% from 
1960 to 1970. In that same period, 
sales of new products will triple; 
and by 1963, products which did not 
exist in 1959 will account for 15% 
or more of total sales of the electri- 
cal machinery, machinery, instru- 
ments and transportation equipment 
industries, the report said. 

The study’s findings in the basic 
industries include: 


© Metals and minerals—A growth 
of 50 to 60% in copper, lead and zinc 
by 1975. The growth in steel and al- 
loy steel will be higher. As machines 
speed up, better alloys to stand 
greater stress and heat will be 
needed, bringing consumption rises 
in columbium, molybdenum and the 
rare earths. 

In the lighter metals, titanium 
will increase several fold; magnesi- 
um production may increase 300%, 
and the use of aluminum could 
triple. 


® Fuel and power—The United 
States will use about two and one- 
third times as much power per 
worker in industry and about two 
and one-half times as much elec- 
tricity in the average home. In 15 
years’ time, some 25% of the new 


power installations (7.5% of capac- 
ity in place) may be utilizing atomic 
fuel. 


® Chemicals—Total production is 
expected to rise 140% by 1975. The 
output of plastics should reach 25 
billion pounds, synthetic fibers 
should triple, and drug output 
should be up 150%. 


The consumer goods market will 
rise also. The average family is ex- 
pected to have 40% more money 
after taxes by 1975. Consumer 
spending is seen increasing from 
just under $350 billion in 1960 to 
$439 billion in 1965, $538 billion in 
1970 and $656 billion in 1975. 


Alcoa concentrating ads 
in fewer publications 


# Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, is running advertising in 118 
publications in 1961, down from 242 
in 1960. The reason for the cut in 
number of publications, according 
to general advertising manager Jay 
M. Sharp, is to achieve “dominant 
impact.” The 1961 ad budget is about 
the same as that of ’60. 

Mr. Sharp, at a meeting of the 
Detroit AIA chapter, said that Al- 


coa’s ads will be bigger and will ap- 
pear more often in the surviving 
publieations. 

The new strategy, Mr. Sharp said, 
resulted from: 


1. Alcoa’s realization that the large 
volume of ads in all media today is 
tending to obscure any one adver- 
tiser and is making it difficult for 
any advertiser to stand out. 


2. The fact that buying power is 
concentrated geographically in key 
market areas. 


Bates to take long look at 
Mobil's ‘total marketing’ 


= Mobil Oil Co., New York, has 
asked its new agency, Ted Bates & 
Co., to take a long look at its total 
marketing efforts. Bates will of- 
ficially begin handling Mobil’s ad- 
vertising July 1, succeeding Comp- 
ton Advertising on the account. 

According to a Mobil spokesman, 
Bates will study Mobil “from the 
ground up,” and “in two or three 
months begin making recommenda- 
tions.” Mobil told IM that it has no 
sacred cows, and wants Bates to 
provide some new thinking on its 
marketing. 

Among the areas to be studied by 
Bates is Mobil’s business paper ad- 
vertising. Mobil now devotes 1.8% 
of its budget to business paper 
space, as compared to 3.7% by Shell 
and 6.0% by Texaco. Mobil spent 
$5,797,000 in 1959 in measured 
media. Shell spent $11,663,000 that 
year; and Texaco, biggest ad spend- 
er in the oil business, invested 
$11,871,000 in ads in 1959. 


Basford to move in on 
big consumer agencies 


= G. M. Basford Co., New York, 
has decided that the industrial ac- 
counts being serviced by the big 
consumer agencies are just what its 
new business department is looking 
for. 

Basford, which specializes in busi- 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 4 ween cpminmien » aumento = wabegeobewaserted onan 5 
Getting ready . . The Portland Cement Association, Chicago, is running a series of ads, 
one of which is shown here, to announce the completion of the two-year, $27 million, 
national road test. Purpose of the ads, which do not spell out how concrete compared 
with asphalt, is to build a base for future competitive promotion. The current ads tell 
how the test, sponsored by the American Association of State Highway Officiais, pro- 
vided ‘statistically unassailable’ facts on modern pavement design. The announce- 
ment ads are appearing in Engineering News Record, Business Week, Life, Look, News- 
week, Time and U. S. News & World Report. Agency is J. Walter Thompson Co. 


i 


ness and industrial promotion, has 
announced plans to move into “sev- 
eral areas where large consumer 
agencies now operate.’ Basford 
billed $16,380,000 in 1960, a 12% 

hike over its ’59 figure. 
“More and more of these consum- 
er agencies are recognizing that it is 
Continued on page 148 
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He helps run a manufacturing plant. 


He needs good ideas and good equipment to doa good job. 


He reads PACTORY to find both 
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so much he can’t get anywhere else. 


Your advertising in aC 7 ORY reaches more of these men 


who manage plant operations, at lower cost, 


than in any other businesspaper. 


FACTORY, A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
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impractical and uneconomical to es- 
tablish facilities providing total 
marketing services in the industrial 
field, such as they now provide in 
the consumer field,’ said Fred 
Adams, president. 

“Sales managements in 
companies which sell both to the in- 
dustry and to the general public,” 
he added, “are also beginning to 
realize they need the kind of spe- 
cialized promotional services pro- 
vided by agencies like Basford. 
Contributing further to this trend 
is management’s realization that 
considerable profit potential in the 
industrial side of their business is 
being overlooked. 

“Many enterprising companies re- 
gard vigorous new selling and mar- 
keting strategies as the only way to 


many 


fight the hot war with foreign im- 
ports,” said Mr. Adams. 

He told the meeting that the 
agency’s “average” budget from its 
clients is about $250,000. Many bud- 
gets, he said, range from $50,000 to 
$100,000. Declaring that Basford is 
aiming to improve its billings by 
10% this year, he told the meeting 
that the agency “will undertake ag- 
gressive promotional activities spe- 
cifically aimed at advertisers who 
sell to both consumers and indus- 
try. 


Oliver switches from 
Buchen to F&S&R 


= Oliver Corp., Chicago manufac- 
turer of agricultural and construc- 
tion machinery, has shifted its $1 
million advertising account from 
Buchen Advertising to Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, effective July 1. Oli- 


The new Sierra achieves the maximum in stability and in flexibility. 
This Westinghouse overhead tubesupport operates with minimum 
effort, throughout the room. The Sierra's rigid telescoping column 
is synchronized and weight-balanced. Permits 54 inches of 
vertical travel. Accepts all standard tubeheads. Takes op- 
tional accessories. Locks electrically. For more infor- 
mation: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, X-Ray 
Department, 2519 Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore 3, 


Maryland. You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse 


Stylized . . Westinghouse has a new campaign for its x-ray 
equipment. The ads, one of which is shown here, have a dual 
objective: first, to sell medical x-ray equipment by visually 
showing what it does; and second, to promote the “‘image by 
design’’ concept now being incorporated into all Westinghouse 
industrial advertising. The x-ray series will appear in Radiol- 
ogy, Roentgenology, X-Ray Technician, Modern Hospital and 


Hospital Progress 
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Agency is Ketchum, Macleod & Grove. 


ver was recently purchased by White 
Motor Co. 

Oliver, which was Buchen’s larg- 
est account, has been at the agency 
for 30 years. 

F&S&R will handle the account 
out of its Chicago office. Harold 
Hayes, vice-president of the agency 
and president of the Chicago Agri- 
cultural Advertising Association, has 
been named group head. 


‘Advertising Requirements’ 
to have new name in May 


® Advertising & Sales Promotion is 
the new name of Advertising Re- 
quirements, published by Advertis- 
ing Publications, Chicago, which al- 
so publishes INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and Advertising Age. The change 
becomes effective with the monthly’s 
May issue. 

According to managing editor 
Robert B. Konikow, the new title 
was selected because it better de- 
fines the areas which the publica- 
tion covers. 


ABC board puts final OK 
on new ivory form 


# The Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
board of directors has given final 
approval to the new ivory form for 
business publication circulation 
statements. 

With the new form, which was 
first approved by the ABC board 
last fall, a business paper publisher 
can show an occupational break- 
down of his free circulation. All 
board members except the daily 
newspaper representative supported 
the decision, according to ABC. 


Newlin elected president of 
construction equipment group 


# Associated Equipment Distribu- 
tors, the national trade association 
of the construction equipment in- 
dustry, has elected Richard F. New- 
lin of Newlin Machinery Corp., 
Kansas City, Kan., president. Mr. 
Newlin formerly was senior vice- 
president. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude Braxton Blalock, Jr., Blalock 
Machinery & Equipment Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., senior vice-president; 
John R. Borchert, Borchert-Inger- 
soll, St. Paul, Minn., vice-president; 

Continued on page 150 





The country’s biggest buyer of heavy construction equipment is the contractor. He’s 
the prime market — you must sell him first and most to be successful in the heavy 


YOUR BEST construction business. 


ST ME 73% of C and E’s circulation goes to contractors — a far greater contractor concen- 
CU 0 R tration than any other magazine in the field. Just as important, C and E reaches 
WORKS every segment of the contractor market — small, medium and large.* 


There’s a reason why C and E readership is custom-built to your market. Every 
HERE: C and E recipient is nominated. . .selected. ..verified. He is a user— and buyer — 
Y of heavy construction equipment. These are your best customers in the job site 

shack or in skyscraper offices. C and E takes you to them on the job. 


*C and E's 1959 “Study of Equipment Ownership” shows that total ownership of heavy construction equipment is almost 
equally divided between small (under $1 million annually), medium ($1-5 million) and large ($5 million plus) contractors. 


CONTRACTORS an ENGINEERS 


A, Buttenheim Publication, 470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 
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W. H. Cornelius, Jr., Cornelius Co., 
Albuquerque, N.M., vice-president; 
George E. Bernard, Laurion Equip- 
ment Co., Montreal, Que., vice- 
president, and H. B. Benson, Road 
Builders Equipment Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., treasurer. 


Lord, executive of 
McGraw-Hill, dies at 95 


# Henry Gardner Lord, 95, a co- 
founder of the predecessor organ- 
ization to Associated Business Pub- 
lications and an executive of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, died March 9. 

Mr. Lord was a director and for- 
mer vice-president and chairman of 
McGraw-Hill. He founded Textile 
World in 1888 after a few years in 
the leather business and as a paper 
salesman. In 1928 he merged the 
magazine into the McGraw-Hill fold, 
becoming a vice-president of the 
company. He took over as head of 
the finance committee in 1932, con- 
tinuing in the position past his 90th 
year. 

Mr. Lord was a co-founder in 
1906 of the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations of the U.S. & 
Canada, serving as president in 
1910. He was instrumental in con- 
verting this group into the Associ- 
ated Business Publications. 


Buttenheim’s Robert Burton 
is dead at age 45 


® Robert C. Burton, a director 
of Buttenheim Publishing Corp., 
New York, and publisher of the 
company’s Contractors & Engineers, 
died March 17th of lung cancer. He 
was 45 years old. 

Mr. Burton joined the company 
10 years ago as a sales representa- 
tive in Cleveland, and in 1955 was 
made regional manager of the Cleve- 
land office. He was appointed pub- 
lisher of Contractors & Engineers 
last year. 


Salette’s Trans-World buys 
‘Power Drive Engineering’ 
= Power Drive Engineering, a bi- 
monthly, has been purchased by 
Trans-World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
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land, from Power Drive Engineering 
Co., also of Cleveland. 

Joseph C. Salette, Jr., president 
of Trans-World, becomes general 
manager. He resigned as general 
manager of Power Transmission De- 
sign, published by Industrial Pub- 
lishing Corp., in December to form 
Trans-World. Trans-World’s pre- 
viously announced Global Tech- 
nology, a monthly, was introduced 
this month. 

Berne Keough, who founded Pow- 
er Drive Engineering, retains the 
title of publisher and concurrently 
becomes West Coast manager of 
Trans-World, headquartering in Los 
Angeles. 

Ross Taylor, formerly Cleveland 
sales representative of Power Trans- 
mission Design, has been named 
sales manager of Power Drive Engi- 
neering. 


Reinhold’s Lowe retires as 
head of Catalog Div. 


= H. Burton Lowe, vice-president 
and publisher of Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp.’s Catalog Div., New York, 
has retired. He was with the com- 
pany 35 years. 

Donald Hoagland succeeds Mr. 
Lowe as publisher of Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog and Chemical Ma- 
terials Catalog, and manager of the 


Beard, Harper agree . . 





Catalog Div. Mr. Hoagland has been 
the division’s sales manager for the 
past eight years. Harry I. Martin 
has been appointed sales manager 
to succeed Mr. Hoagland. 


ABC opens New York office, 
names Hudders manager 


# Carroll H. Hudders, Jr., has been 
named manager of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations’ new New York 
member service office in Suite 2527 
of the Graybar building, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave. 

Hudders joined the ABC staff af- 
ter 16 years with J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. in New York. 


Earl Kintner describes how 
FTC works in AFA pamphlet 


= A _ six-page pamphlet entitled, 
“How the FTC works,” is being of- 
fered by the Advertising Federation 
of America’s bureau of education 
and research, 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. 

Written by Earl W. Kintner, the 
immediate past chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the arti- 
cle explains the commission’s his- 
tory, procedures and jurisdiction 
over marketing and advertising ac- 
tivities. 


Top business papers do 


sreat job, others loaf 


= The editors, editorial integrity 
and research offerings of the na- 
tion’s top business papers are as 
good or better than those provided 
by any other medium. But, the 
business paper field is still seriously 
afflicted by the other extreme: the 
publications that do only enough 
to sell advertising space. 

On this, William K. Beard and 
Robert Harper agree. Mr. Beard, 
president of Associated Business 
Publications, and Mr. Harper, presi- 
dent of National Business Publica- 
tions, appeared together at a joint 


meeting of the Chicago Dotted Line 
Club and the t.f. Club of Chicago. 
Also on the panel were Richard C. 
Christian, president of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, and J. 
M. Sharp, general advertising man- 
ager of Aluminum Co. of America 
and chairman of the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers. 

Messrs. Beard and Harper agreed 
that: 


e The best business papers do an 
excellent job of attracting top ed- 
itorial personnel and _ training 
“junior editors.” Mr. Harper pointed 
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out that many publications have 
formalized programs for the educa- 
tion and training of editors. 


e The best business papers do not 

hesitate to take a stand on a con- 

troversial issue. Mr. Beard cited an 

editorial in Electrical World which 

stated, “The upgrading of ethics in 

the electrical equipment industry 
. is badly needed.” 


e The top editors have and use the 
privilege of talking to advertisers, 
to get news leads and “educated 
criticism.” But, these men are sel- 
dom, if ever, ordered to work with 
advertisers. 

Mr. Beard said that the weaker 
business papers have an_ unfor- 
tunate tendency to get the “adver- 
tising minds and the communica- 
tions minds snarled up.” 


e The research offerings of the bet- 
ter business publications are ac- 
curate, extensive and very useful. 
But, much of the “strictly competi- 
tive” research being offered by 
many publications is of little or no 
value to advertisers. 


Other speeches .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important speeches 
in the field of advertising and selling 
to business and industry. 


Farmer responds to local 
sell, believable claims: Urban 


e “You can sell and advertise your 
head off to a farmer, but if you don’t 
deliver a good product, he probably 
won’t reorder. That’s why we invest 
for more on research to improve our 
products than we spend to advertise 
them. Nor for a moment do we un- 
derestimate the value of sales and 
advertising. But for us, a good prod- 
uct comes first. 

“We have spent many _ years 
studying, keeping up with, and try- 
ing to understand the farmer. The 
farmer himself establishes our sales 
policies—not our board of directors. 

“What is today’s farmer like? 
What does he think? What are his 
attitudes? 

“He’s a business man, a manufac- 
turer, a processor, an investor, a 
speculator. He manufactures corn, 
for instance, and processes it into 
meat. He invests in land, buildings, 
equipment, fertilizer, chemicals, 

Continued on page 152 





It takes meticulous planning, exact timing and coordinated 
control right through the count-down to put a missile into 
orbit. In exhibit programming, too, these preliminary steps 
are vital to a successful launching. 


Gardner Displays’ PLANNED IMPACT programming has no 
peer. You get a complete program, with top experts handling 
every detail all along the line: planning, budgeting, 
scheduling, designing and constructing. Gardner Displays 
knows how to hit the mark every time (and how to save you 
money doing it!). May we show you how a PLANNED IMPACT 
program can make your exhibiting more resultful? 
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seed, chicks. He speculates on the 
grain, beef, hog and egg markets. 
If he guesses right, he makes money. 
If he guesses wrong, he takes a 
beating. 

“. . . We operate our sales activi- 
ties on a local level. This begins 
with the local salesman who is a 
farmer and who lives at most only 
a few miles from his farthest pros- 
pects. This man knows the soil pe- 
culiarities of his locality . . knows 
the farmers and their problems and 
peculiarities. 

“. . We localize not only our sales 
activities but much of our adver- 
tising too. We don’t use the same 
commercial over station WNAX in 
South Dakota that we use over 
WHO in Iowa. We never hesitate to 
change magazine copy from one 
state to another. Even the copy on 
our roadside signs changes from one 
community to another. 

“We have always encouraged our 
salesmen to be realistic and believ- 
able in their claims. We will give 
the farmer facts and truths about 
our products. But since these can 
sometimes be unbelievable, we will 
temper them, and dwell on believ- 
able facts and truths. [For instance] 
through the years we have had no- 


tarized records from chick custom- 
ers whose flocks averaged over 300 
eggs per bird per year. We choose 
not to use this information in selling 
and advertising because we think 
the poultryman wouldn’t believe us. 
From what we knew about the 
farmer we decided against using ex- 
tremely high egg production rec- 
ords. You’re not going to make any 
sales unless your message is be- 
lieved.”—Nelson Urban, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., 
at a meeting of the Chicago Area 
Agricultural Advertising Associa- 
tron. 


World marketing looks 
good, says Wilson 


e “The United States has entered 
a new era. The days of price in- 
creases to offset higher costs are 
gone; the days of blind acceptance 
of U. S. products are gone; the days 
of financial arrogance are gone, and 
the premium position of the dollar 
is questioned. We are competing in 
a world market and our designs, 
production schedules, prices, qual- 
ity, service and marketing efforts 
must be based on this fact. 

“In 1961 we should see about the 


Integrated . . Raytheon is using a 12-page insert, the first page 
of which is shown here, to combine the product sales messages 
of its nine division and subsidiaries for maximum impact in 
special |.R.E. show issues of Electronics and Electronic Design 
Overrun of 50,000 copies is being used for pre-show mailings, 
handouts at the show and inquiry follow-up 
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same level of business in Europe. 
The Middle East should do well; 
and Africa, despite the political 
turmoil in some areas, will produce 
a respectable volume. In the Far 
East, India and Pakistan show 
much promise of greatly increased 
ordering; and Australia, while suf- 
fering from depressed wool prices, 
will still represent a_ substantial 
market. 

“Japanese trade barriers prohibit 
importation of machinery similar to 
local products. In some lines there 
is little hope of important sales in 
this market. 

“Canada should produce sales 
about equal to 1960. The Canadian 
government is taking steps to shore 
up the economy with public works 
projects which will require machin- 
ery. Mineral exploration and ex- 
traction continues very active. The 
recent ruling permitting greater 
flexibility in classifying imports as 
of a class and kind made in Canada, 
will probably result in higher tariffs 
on a number of different types of 
machines. 

“Latin America presents a mixed 
but, on the whole, optimistic pic- 
ture for 1961. While some countries 
are eliminated as markets at present 
and others are in a state of fiscal 
chaos, a number of Latin American 
countries present expanding mar- 
kets today. Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia and Mexico represent the 
greatest opportunity; however, good 
sales volume can be expected from 
a number of small countries. 

“In 1961, total U. S. exports of 
goods should reach about $20 bil- 
lion and it appears that total ex- 
ports of construction, excavating, 
mining, oil field and related equip- 
ment should reach about $750 mil- 
lion in 1961. This would be nearly 
the same, or slightly less than 1960.” 
—J. B. Wilson, foreign sales man- 
ager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., at a meeting of the International 
Trade Club of Chicago. 


U. S. share of world markets 
slipped 2°, in 2 years: McCollum 


e “There is quite a challenge ahead 
of us. Although our export volume 
has grown by 108% during the last 
decade (while our gross national 
product has increased by only 77% 
during the same period) we have, 


Yontinued on page 154 
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since 1957, been losing some of our 
share of world markets under the 
impact of stepped-up competition 
from other industrial countries. 

“In 1960, our exports of $19.5 bil- 
lion made up 18.3% of total world 
trade against 20.3% in 1956. Ob- 
viously, even our 1960 position was 
not good enough. Conservative esti- 
mates suggest that the present $97 
billion worth of free world exports 
that go to destinations outside the 
United States will increase to $150.0 
billion (at 1960 prices) by 1970. If 
the United States regains its share 
of world markets and competes 
successfully for these expanding 
markets, our export volume would 
increase 45% in the next decade. 

“If we succeed in this endeavor, 
by 1970 we will create at least one 
million new jobs directly in the 
U. S. export industries. If we fail, 
on the other hand, it would mean 
a deterioration of our balance of 
payments situation, and a serious 
threat to our domestic economy”— 
L. F. McCollum, President, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston, and 
Chairman, National Export Expan- 
sion Committee, at Chicago World 
Trade Conference. 


$21 billion ad volume in 
10 years expected by Gamble 


e There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the United States ought 
to be able to increase its gross na- 
tional product from just over $500 
billion to at least $700 billion by the 
early 1970s. 

“If we do, and if 
peaceful times prevail, advertising 
could advance in annual volume to 
as much as $21 billion.”—Frederic R. 
Gamble, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, at 
AAAA Southwest Council annual 
meeting in New Orleans. 


reasonably 


Mayer hits unhealthy practices of 
construction equipment industry 


e “As far as the past year is con- 
cerned, I believe it is safe to say 
that it was the most hectic, frustrat- 
ing and unprofitable year experi- 
enced for some time by both dis- 
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tributors and manufacturers of con- 
struction equipment. Yet, over-all 
construction contract awards in 1960 
reached an all-time record. This in- 
dicates to me that most of our prob- 
lems have been of our own making. 
We have allowed the ogre of over- 
supply in our industry to cause a 
good many of us to panic. 

“As a result, both distributors and 
manufacturers have resorted to 
practices that they knew were not 
good for the industry — nor profit- 
able for themselves. They did it, 
however, feeling the practices were 
necessary to be competitive in a 
market that was getting rougher 
every day. The businesses were al- 
lowed to run management, instead 
of sound management running the 
business. 

“We are not helping a customer 
by over selling him and granting 
him over-liberal terms. This only 
encourages him to take on commit- 
ments that he is unable to satisfy, 
because of lack of financial stability, 
or lack of experience and know-how 
in an activity in which he has be- 
come interested. 

“Also, a manufacturer is doing a 
real disservice to his distributor in 
requesting or encouraging him to 
offer equipment on terms or at price 
which will not return the distributor 
a realistic profit. I deplore the prac- 
tice of a manufacturer having more 
than one price. In my opinion this 
kind of practice sets up a chain re- 


Chicago metalworking seminar . 


action where all competing manu- 
facturers involved in the possible 
sale “follow suit,” and the competi- 
tion for the order becomes vicious. 
Such action, I feel, can only result 
in further deterioration of the over- 
all price structure, with no actual 
profit for anyone. 

“The buyer of the equipment 
learns to expect preferred prices 
and/or terms on all future business. 
He even incorporates these lower 
than normal or unrealistic equip- 
ment costs into his work bids, which 
in turn causes deterioration of his 
own industry. Contractors today are 
bidding work at low figures that do 
not incorporate the proper costs for 
equipment amortization and mainte- 
nance. This is certainly harmful, and 
we distributors and our manufac- 
turers should see to it that we stop 
contributing to this unhappy situa- 
tion. 

“We should work together on a 
scund basis toward the goal of a 
proper return for services rendered. 
We should practice the principles of 
sound business, and we should co- 
operate in helping our contractor 
friends recognize that they are deal- 
ing with business men, and that it’s 
to their advantage to transact busi- 
ness on the basis of mutual respect. 
Transactions should allow for prop- 
er margins of profit, realistic terms 
that carry suitable protection to the 
seller, and be backed by sufficient 
financial stability to assure the seller 


. Among the 300 persons who attended the Chicago 
AIA chapter’s day-long metalworking seminar were (I-r) R. S. Weinburg of IBM; C. 
Wilson Randle of Booz, Allen & Hamilton; and Bay E. Estes, Jr. of U. S. Steel. This is 
the second seminar sponsored by the chapter; the first was for the building industry. 








that commitments will be taken 
care of on prescribed dates.”—H. J. 
Mayer, Executive Vice-President, 
Western Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, at the national meeting of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors. 


Business publication editors 
tell what's ahead 


@ Seven business paper editors 
gave observations of their respective 
industries at a meeting of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. Mod- 
erator was William K. Beard, ABP 
president. Here’s what the editors 
had to say: 


>» Redington Fiske, of Export Trade: 
“A few years from now many com- 
panies will be making a larger share 
of their sales and earning a larger 
share of their profits outside than 
within our borders. This is not wish- 
ful hope—it is dead certain.” 


> Joseph C. Scheleen, of Traffic 
World: “The nation’s ports, particu- 
larly on the Great Lakes, will spend 
a lot of money for new facilities. 
New planes to carry air cargo at 
sharply reduced rates will take 
business away from trucks, and the 
airlines will take away still more of 
the railroads’ passenger business— 
what’s left of it.” 


> William E. Howard of Missiles & 
Rockets: “Our current military and 
civilian missile and space budget is 
$10.5 billion. This may increase 200 
to 300% over the next five years and 
may reach $50 billion by 1970.” 


> Edward J. Lally of American 
Metal Market: The major metals— 
steel, aluminum and copper—are 
battling one another more vigorous- 
ly than ever. In steel men’s eyes 
the biggest threat is aluminum. 
Copper is quite some distance be- 
hind the aluminum and steel in- 
dustries in its marketing efforts but 
it will be coming on faster.” 


>» Carl Norcross, of House & Home: 
“In 1961 we estimate the home- 
building industry will build 1.4 mil- 
lion houses. That makes it a $19 
billion industry. Today the home 
builder is buying for a broader line 
of houses and in a wider line of 
prices. In the new towns to which 
he moves he likes to buy as much 
as he can locally.” 

Continued on page 156 





HERE is where 
HOSPITALS 
come to BUY 


YOUR CATALOG ON FILE 
IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL 
HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU 





HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 
buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 
administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 
and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 
PURCHASING FILE as a classified buying-guide to your product. In 
addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified 
Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- 
cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 
Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- 
tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 


through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 


arcana Write now for market facts—proof of use 


F.w. DODGE 


fi] HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


er PURCHASING FILES, INC. © 1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 











Puts you on the right track 


to your industrial markets 


In addition to editorial features 

on markets, The Market Data Book 
directs you to market analyses 
offered by business paper 
publishers. 
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Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL... need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly—spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82% * in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 


@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
.-.more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 
For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 


RU ya omg NERO 
ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
SERS ROARK OT 


*Write for acopy of our latest market survey. 
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>» Lloyd Stouffer, of Modern Pack- 
aging: “The biggest single trend in 
packaging today is the swing to 
plastics. But the paper industry is 
alert and aggressive and will meet 
this challenge through improved 
constructions and—as in the case of 
paper milk containers—through im- 
proved plastic coatings. In the can 
field, you'll see a growing battle be- 
tween aluminum and tinplate. You'll 
see a ding-dong fight between tin- 
plate and glass for the one-trip beer 
and beverage market, where glass 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


now holds about a 1¢ per package 
advantage.” 


> Ben Gordon, of Chain Store Age: 
“Since 1954, and including 1961, 
chains will have added 75,000 new 
stores. This adds up to some half- 
billion square feet of floor space. A 
new kind of producer-distributor 
partnership has evolved which 
might be called a marketing fusion. 
By helping distributors reduce in- 
vestment and accelerate stock turns, 
producers make for faster flowing 
pipe lines.” 








Set April 25 deadline for 
entering BestSeller contest 


# April 25th is the deadline for en- 
tering this year’s BestSeller adver- 
tising awards competition sponsored 
by the Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers. 

According to T. Clayton Cheney, 
competition chairman and general 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion of Inland Steel Products 
Co., Milwaukee, “the competition 
offers advertisers and their agencies 
the opportunity to receive the high- 
est honors in industrial advertising 
and to gain broad recognition in the 
advertising field.” 

Ten outstanding industrial cam- 
paigns of 1960 will be honored. The 
contest is open to advertisers and 
agencies, whether association mem- 
bers or not. 

For explanatory brochure and en- 
try blank write to the AIA at 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 


CEC, Southwestern Engineering 
win LA chapter's top ad award 


# Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp. and Southwestern Engineer- 
ing Co. have won the Los Angeles 
AIA chapter’s two top industrial 
advertising awards for 1960. 

CEC’s house organ was the best 
entry in the over $75,000 budget 


news 


classification; Southwestern Engi- 
neering’s merchandising program 
was tops in the under $75,000 class. 
George West and Robert Thompson, 
CEC’s ad manager and art director, 
respectively, accepted the award for 
their company; and Southwestern’s 
award was presented to Robert W. 
Kenagy, advertising manager, and 
J. A. Duvall, account executive at 
Charles Bowes Advertising. 

The two “grand prize winners” 
were picked from the top entries in 
10 categories. The categories and 
the winners are: 

e Space advertising for industrial 
products and services: Scientific & 
Process Instruments Div., Beckman 
Instruments. Robert E. Klees is the 
ad manager; Charles Bowes Adver- 
tising, the agency; and J. A. Duvall, 
the account executive. 

e Space advertising, institutional: 
North American Aviation. Dean 
Aylesworth is the ad manager; BB- 
DO, the agency; and Stuart De- 
vonald, the account executive. 

e Direct mail Grayson Controls 
Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co. Tom Pender is the ad manager; 
McCarty Co., the agency; and Hunt- 
ly Briggs, the account executive. 
@ Catalogs: Marman Div., Aeroquip 
Corp. Myra Sparkman is the ad 
manager. 

e Technical bulletins: Bourns, Inc. 
Stephen Skilnyk is the ad manager; 





Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield, the 
agency; and James Brunton, the ac- 
count executive. 

e Merchandising: 
Engineering Co. 

e Introduction of a new product: 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
George West is the ad manager; 
Hixson & Jorgensen, the agency; 
and Crofton Jones, the account ex- 
ecutive. 

e Annual _ reports: 
Electrodynamics Corp. 
e Trade show exhibits: Beckman 
Instruments. Michael York is the ad 
manager; Chester Bowes, the 
agency. 


Southwestern 


Consolidated 


Advertiser changes. . 


M. M. York . . from marketing manager, In- 
dustrial Equipment Div., to industry coor- 
dination director, Industries Group, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Robert W. Pollock . . from technical serv- 
ices director, Cincinnati Testing Labora- 
tories Div., Studebaker-Packard Corp., to 
assistant to the president, Buck Equipment 
Corp., Cincinnati manufacturer of heavy- 
duty hoisting machinery. 

Robert A. Bailey . . from industrial sales 
manager to special product marketing di- 
rector, International Resistance Co., Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of electronic com- 
ponents. Also, Walter H. Powell, opera- 
tions vice-president, has been elected to 


the company’s board. 


Thomas N. Keeton . . from assistant adver- | 
tising manager to advertising manager, | 
Lenkurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Cal., man- 


ufacturer of electronic telecommunications 
equipment and subsidiary of General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp. 


Roy H. Sjoberg . . from sales vice-presi- 
dent, Divco Co., to sales manager, Mont- 
pelier Div., White Motor Co., Cleveland 
manufacturer of delivery vehicles and truck 
bodies. 


Jack C. Peet . . from advertising and sales 
promotion specialist, Semiconductor Prod- 
ucts Department, Syracuse, N. Y., to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 


Rectifier Components Department, Gener- 


al Electric Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Lee Epley . . from advertising manager 


to advertising and sales promotion di- 
rector, Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., Day- | 


ton, O. He succeeds Richard R. Routh, 


Jr.. who resigned to join Grant Adver- | 
tising, New York, as vice-president super- | 


vising the Airtemp account. 


Hubert A. Bernet, Jr. . . 


district manager in Cincinnati to engineer- | 


ing sales manager, Webster Mfg., Inc., | 
Tiffin, O., 
conveying and power transmission equip- | 
ment. 


Robert F. Gill . . 
manager to sales manager, Multiwall | 
Bag Sales Div., Crown Zellerbach Corp., | 
San Francisco. In addition, Fred H. 

Bostock has been named machinery sales 


from national accounts 


manager for the division. 
Continued on page 158 | 





from assistant | 


manufacturer of elevating, | 


STILL USING 


OLD FASHIONED 


Let National Tag Company’s 
free design service show you 
how to put more wallop in 
your product merchandising. 


In this day and age, only 


the most compelling adver- 
tising gets the customers’ 
attention. Old fashioned, dull 
tags and labels that merely 
classify your product simply 
aren't enough anymore. 


National Tag Company of- 


fers expert, free design con- 
sultation on: 


e New tags or pressure sen- 


sitive labels. Our experi- 
enced creative design staff 
will design you a die cut tag 
or pressure sensitive label 
that will move your product 
and put you a step ahead 
of competition. 


e Old tags or labels. Send us 


your old tags or labels. Let 
us show you how they can 
be improved to give new 
push to your product. 


AND REMEMBER 


trade your old, time-worn 
shipping tags and labels for 
National’s dynamic new ad- 
vertising tags. They do so 
much... and cost so little. 


Model . . George R. Koch (right), advertising manager of B. F. co. 
Goodrich’s Industrial Products Div., used this ‘‘spaceman’’ to 
illustrate his company’s wide market and product diversifica- 
tion, during a talk before the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land, the local AIA chapter. Here Mr. Koch introduced his 

unusual model to F. A. Gregory, vice-president of the Well- | SoS 
man Co. and vice-president of the chapter. — 


338 §, PATTERSON BLVD. © DAYTON 1, OHIO 
PROMPT, PERSONAL SERVICE 


QUALITY. SERVICE 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 157 


Robert G. Little . . from the advertising 
staff to advertising manager and public 
relations director, Industrial Filter & Pump 
Mfg. Co., Cicero, Ill. 


Thomas J. Marshall . . from sales man 
ager, Federal-Mogul Div., to market re- 
planning director, Federal 
Detroit, 


facturer of bearings, oil seals, 


search and 
Mogul-Bower Bearings, manu 
aircraft 
ducting and powdered metals. He is 
succeeded by Herbert H. Kietzer, former 
western district sales manager for the 
Federal-Mogul Div. 
D. O. Bielenberg . . from distributor sales 


manager to market research director, 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago manufacturer 
of industrial fasteners and cold-formed 
Frank H. Mears, 


from consumer sales manager to general 


metal products. Also, 


sales manager. 


Meeting dates 


John H. Adams . . from sales manager, 
Kleinschmidt Div., Smith-Corona Marchant, 
to vice-president and general manager, 
Central Electronics, Chicago, Zenith Radio 
Corp. subsidiary. 


Adams O'Donnell 

Robert M. O’Donnell . . appointed market- 
ing services director, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York, in addition to his duties 


as corporate secretary. 


William R. Benn .. from senior market 
development Carbide 
Metals Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to mar- 


engineer, Union 





April 11 Premium Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America conference, in 
conjunction with the National 
Premium Buyers Exposition, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 


April 13 Fifth annual Mid-America 
Industrial Advertising Conference, 
sponsored by Chicago, !ndianapolis, 
Milwaukee and St. Louis AIA chap- 
ters, Pick Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 
of America 
DuPont 


13-15 Advertising Federation 

fourth district con- 

vention, Plaza__ Hotel, 
Miami. 

April 16-19 Association of National 
Advertisers spring meeting, Hotel 


Sheraton Park, Washington, D. C. 


April 17 National Society of Art 
Directors annual meeting, Shera- 
ton Towers Hotel, Chicago. 


April 17-20 International Advertis- 
ing Association, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 


April 20-22 American Association of 
Agencies annual meeting, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


April 21-22 Advertising Federation 
of America ninth district conven- 
tion, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, la. 


April 25-27 Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association annual confer- 
ence, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 





April 28-30 Alpha Delta Sigma, pro- 
fessional advertising fraternity, 
national convention, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


May 1-3 Association of Canadian 
Advertisers, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

May 4-6 Western States Advertising 
Agencies Association annual con- 
ference, Shelter Inn, San Diego, 
Cal. 


May 4-6 Associated Business Pub- 
lications spring meeting, the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

May 7-9 Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation annual spring conference, 
the Greenbier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

May 8-9 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association West Coast conference, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 11 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers workshop on International 
Advertising, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 


May 14-17 National Sales Executives, 
annual convention, San Francisco. 


May 25-28 Federation of Canadian 
Advertising and Sales Clubs, 14th 
annual conference, Ottawa, Ont. 


May 27-31 Advertising Federation of 
America, 57th annual convention, 
Park Sheraton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 
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ket development manager, Research & 
Development Div., Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, manufacturer of abrasives, 
refractories, heating elements and ceramic 


seals. 


Eldon E. Fox . . from vice-president and 
associate manager, Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn, Minneapolis, to the presi- 
dent's staff, Bendix Corp., Detroit. He will 
be named advertising and public rela 
tions director in several months on the 
retirement of William A. Mara. 


Edward N. Harris . . from plant manager 
at South Haven, Mich., to sales vice- 
president, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Detroit manufacturer of metal and air 
conditioning and refrigerant products. 


Richard Kimmel . . from Cyclone products 
coordinator, American Steel & Wire Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Cleveland, to advertis- 
ing manager of the division. He replaces 
Orton B. Stauffer, who resigned. 


Neil Uptegrove . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Tung-Sol Elec- 
tric, Newark, to advertising and marketing 
manager, Quan-Tech Laboratories, Boon- 
ton, N. J., manufacturer of transistorized 


power supplies. 


Andrew J. Watt . . from sales promotion 
vice-president, U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
to assistant to the president, Masonite 


Corp., Chicago. 


Rene Merlander . . named advertising and 
public relations director, Filon Plastics 
Corp., Hawthorne, Cal. manufacturer of 
fiberglass reinforced plastic panels. He 
formerly was. assistant director. He 
succeeds Sylvin Z. Perry, who was named 
national marketing director and export 


sales manager. 


Robert Lowell . . from assistant to the pres- 
ident for sales, to vice-president in charge 
of sales, sales promotion and advertising, 
Supreme Products Corp., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of power drill accessories. 


J. Burton Henry . . from field sales man- 
ager to resistor product marketing director, 
International Resistance Co., Philadelphia. 


A. Victor Abnee . . from general advertis- 
ing manager to sales promotion manager, 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. Also 
Charles A. Wayman, formerly publications 
general manager, named advertising and 
publications general manager. 


Hugh D. Connell . . from engineering sales 
manager, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, IIl., to 
sales manager, Acme Steel Products Div., 
manufacturer of stitching wire, stitching 





machines, steel strapping, strapping tools 
and machines, ond allied products. 


Robert F. Knapp . . from assistant ad man- 
ager to advertising “manager, Building 
Products Div., Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York. He succeeds A. L, Cunningham, who 
has retired after 26 years with the com- 


pany. 


L. F. Granger . . from advertising manager 
of Union Carbide Corp.’s Union Carbide 
Metals Co. division, to advertising man- 
ager of the National Carbon Co. division. 
Also, J. V. Keneally, from assistant adver- 
tising manager, Union Carbide Chemicals 


IM’ GALLERY 


Alan Nicholas: Newspaperman 
and civic leader joins Vance 


® Former Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph publisher and “Okie” from 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 47-year-old 
Alan G. Nicholas has “retired” from 
newspapering to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Vance 
Publishing Corp., Chicago, and of 
the five Vance business papers: 
Building Materials Merchandiser 
(formerly American Lumberman & 
Building Products Merchandiser); 
Home Maintenance & Improvement, 
Modern Beauty Shop, Wood & Wood 
Products, and Canner/Packer. 

Mr. Nicholas majored in journal- 
ism at Okmulgee College, where he 
was editor of the college paper and 
year book. With the exception of 
two years in the Army during 
World War II, Mr. Nicholas has 


Co., to advertising manager, Union Car- 
bide International Co., New York. 
William Lanxner . . from publicity and 
media supervisor, Plumbing & Heating Div., 
American-Standard, to assistant to the 
public relations and advertising vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Industries, New York. 


Robert F. Stewart . . from staff assistant to 
the president to marketing vice-president, 
Gabriel Electronics Div., Gabriel Co., Millis, 
Mass., manufacturer of microwave anten- 
nas and antenna systems. Also, John F. 
Dabrowski, 
communication and 


formerly regional manager, 


industrial electronic 


. . Names and faces in the news 


pursued a publishing career ever 
since. 

He joined the Hearst Corp. six 
years ago, as general manager 
(prior to that he had been business 
manager of the Horvitz Newspapers 
in Ohio and had held executive 
positions with several southern and 
southwestern newspapers). At 
Hearst he progressed from general 
manager to advertising director of 
the Baltimore News-Post and 
American, thence to assistant pub- 
lisher of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Light, and finally, for the past four 
years, to the vice-presidency of 
Hearst Publishing Co. and publisher 
of the Sun-Telegraph. 

During this same period he served 
as vice-president and member of the 
board of directors of Radio Station 
WCAE, and as director of Televi- 
sion Station WTAE —all affiliated 
with Hearst. 

Mr. Nicholas got interested in 
magazine publishing while he was 
with Hearst (he created Good 
Housekeeping magazine’s successful 
city-wide promotions while there), 
and since he has always wanted to 
live in Chicago, the switch from 
Hearst-Pittsburgh to Vance-Chi- 
cago “is very satisfactory all 
around.” 

In Pittsburgh Mr. Nicholas served 
as a member of the Citizens Spon- 
soring Committee of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Develop- 
ment, the organization responsible 
for the now-famous revitalization of 
Pittsburgh; on the board of the 
Golden Triangle Association, formed 
for encouraging increased business 


products, Motorola, has been named com- 
mercial sales manager for the division. 


Norman A, Schuele . 
manager and for the past 19 months adver- 


- formerly advertising 


tising consultant, Revere Copper & Brass, 
New York, has retired. 


Arnold Rofheart . . 
manager to advertising manager in charge 


from sales promotion 


of advertising and sales promotion, Parker 
Kalon Div., General American Transporta 
tion Corp., Clifton, N. J., fastener manufac 
turer. 


D. Scott Bowman . . from electronic com- 





in the downtown “Golden Triangle” 
area; on the boards of the Roselia 
Foundling and Maternity Hospital 
and South Side Hospital; as chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Committee 
for CARE for three and a half years; 
and currently as Allegheny County 
chairman of the American Cancer 
Society. 

Mr. Nicholas was given the “Help- 
ing Hand” award by the Allegheny 
County Board of Assistance for 
helping, through the “Happiness 
Fund,” to clothe and educate under- 
privileged children. Civic boards on 
which he served ranged from that 
of the Mendelssohn Choir to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and in addition, he was active 
in 30-odd other civic programs. 

It is hardly surprising, then that 
in 1958, he was named one of the 
“Men of the Year” at the annual 
Junior Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet, and in 1959, received the B’nai 
B’rith award for outstanding hu- 
manitarian service to Western Penn- 
sylvania. He was also named “Man 
of the Year” by the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans and most recently was 
given a national award for outstand- 
ing community service by the Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon, a Masonic or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Nicholas said he hopes to con- 
tinue his civic activities—particular- 
ly youth work—in Chicago. 

Mr. Nicholas is married to the 
former Iva Jones, an Okmulgee 
girl. They have two sons; Alan, Jr., 
now in the armed forces, and 
Wayne, a journalism student at the 
University of Missouri. 
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ponents and materials sales manager, Car- 


DRY TRANSFER LETTERING | borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
WESTERN , | marketing director, Amphenol-Borg Elec 


ARCHITECT : 4 gs tronics Corp., Broadview, IIl. 
& ENGINEER | Robert J. Berkshire . . from marketing man 


ager to marketing vice-president, Air Con- 
ditioning Div., American Radiator & Stand 
ard Sanitary Corp., New York. 


James H. Binns . . from general sales man 


Instant Lettering brings you the finest, | %9¢% Floor Div., to general manager, floor 
most meticulous lettering in the world | and industrial operations, Armstrong Cork 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer Co., Lancaster, Pa. Harry A. Jensen, for- 
| from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
| Just press and it’s there. 
No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Soe on wood, 
aper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in " ss . 
ae any eth surface. The right Edward B. Carey . . from assistant sales 
answer to the need for highest quality Melee 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, | Mfg. Div., Dresser Industries, Bradford, Pa. 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 
, 


Pe - 





merly marketing manager, Floor Div., suc- 


ceeds Mr. Binns as general sales manager. 


to marketing director, Dresser 


N\ 255 CALIFORNIA ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11 How it works: 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION | rub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 


| Send for sample and complete type chart | Carey Alexander 


| 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. Gerard Alexander . . from assistant mar- 


2 W. 46th St. New York Ki7) N. ¥. keting manager, textile fibers department 
| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to market 


planning director, B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron, O. Also, G. W. Hill, from New York 
manager, B. F. Goodrich International Co. 


























to sales manager for the division. 


Francis E. Cogsdill . . from executive assist- 
ant to the group vice-president, internation 
al operations, to executive assistant to the 
sales vice-president, Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Martin Lowe .. formerly Latin American 
sales manager, Bostitch, Inc., has formed 
his own company, Importadora Comercial 

, “~ — y e Industrial, S. A., Apartado 7313, Mexico 
SNDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | City, representing U. S. manufacturers in 


1S Se SS SS SS SS SD Mexico. 


t 
How to Sell to a Technical Man | 
| MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS | 
| American Society for Testing Materials 
| 1916 Race Street | 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: ! 
Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers | 
; and scientists who are the “pace setters” in materials research l | 
| and evaluation — and who write the authoritative ASTM Stand- supervisor to distributor relations manager, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 RIAD or 





H. R. Henken . . from advertising manager, 
industrial electronic products, to advertis- 





ing and sales promotion manager, Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Div., Radio Corp. of 
America, New York. 


J. W. Slattery . . from stainless steel sales 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


Also, Henry A. Sturm, from New England 
regional manager, to tool steel product 


ards. 


sales manager 


Address 
|_| Please send complimentary copy of MATERIALS 
RESEARCH & STANDARDS. 


EE ES Ss <cV cuss ser some 


William Tell Thomas . . from advertising 
manager to marketing director, Kwikset 
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Div., American Hardware Corp., Anaheim, 
Cal. 


Agency changes. . 


Black-Russell-Morris . . Newark, N. J., 
named agency for National Ultrasonic 
Corp., Irvington, N. J., manufacturer of 


ultrasonic cleaning equipment. 


Harold P. Weber .. from account execu 
tive, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, to ac- 
count executive, Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Frederick W. Somers . . from the advertis- 
ing staff, General Electric Co., to media di- 
rector, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, New York. 


Somers Thomas 


Mel Thomas. . from advertising and sales 
promotion department head, Crane Co., 
Chicago, to Marketing Div. manager, Ad- 
vertising Promotions, Inc., Chicago. 
Kudner Agency .. New York, named 
agency for the microwave devices opera- 
tion of Electronic Tubes Div., Sylvania 
Electric Products, Mountain View, Cal. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. . . Chicago, named 
agency for American Manganese Steel 
Div., American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


Guerin, Johnstone, Gage . . Los Angeles, 
named agency for California Computer 
Products, Downey, Cal. 


Bird Advertising Co... is the new name of 
Bird Creative Associates, Indianapolis. 
Peter F. Bird will serve as president, and 
Harry L. Bird as executive vice-president. 


Albert Jay Rosenthal & Co. . . Chicago, 
named agency for Central Fuel Corp., Chi- 
cago, coal mine representatives. 


De Garmo, Inc. . . New York, has an- 
nounced affiliation with Norman Odell As- 
sociates, New York public relations agen- 
cy, both located at 205 E. 42nd St., Mr. 
Odell becomes vice-president and principal 
of De Garmo, Inc. in addition to remain- 
ing as president of his own firm. 


Reuter & Bragdon . . Pittsburgh, named 


agency for American DEMAG Corp., Pitts- 
burgh engineers and manufacturers for 


the steel, petroleum and mining industries. 


Fred Wittner Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Automatic Control, published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York. 


Josef H. Buerger, Jr. . . from assistant to 
the commercial vice-president, to sales di 
rector, Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts 
burgh. 


D. L. McCuen . . from sales representative 
to product manager, Industrial Chemicals 
Div., Pittsburgh Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. 


Edwin M. Ott . . from product manager, 
Industrial Chemicals Div., to marketing 
Chemicals 


planning manager, Pennsalt 


Corp., Philadelphia. 


C. A. Loefgren . . from general sales man- 
ager to sales vice-president, Harris-Seybold 
Div., Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland 
manufacturer of printing equipment. Also, 
Lloyd G. Butler, from assistant general 
sales manager to sales manager for the 


division. 


Harold J. Wright . . from sales manager to 
vice-president in charge of sales, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and personnel, Clipper 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer 
of masonry and concrete cutting equip- 
ment: Nick Coates, formerly assistant sales 
manager succeeds Mr. Wright as sales 
manager. 


James J. McCoy, Jr. . . from account super- 
visor, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago, to 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill., manu- 
facturer of water well supplies and equip- 
ment. 


G. Robert Cox . . from advertising manager 
to marketing director, Judson L. Thomson 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., manufacturer 
of rivets and rivet-setting machines. 


James A. Mustard, Jr. . . from sales man- 
ager, Nickel-Alkaline Div., to assistant to 
the marketing vice-president, Exide Indus- 
trial Marketing Div., Electric Storage Bat 
tery Co., Philadelphia. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., 
named agency for Mepco, Inc., Morristown, 
N. J., manufacturer of precision resistors. 


The Brady Co... Milwaukee and Apple- 
ton, Wis., named agency for American 
Hydraulics, West Allis, Wis., manufactur- 
er of automotive service equipment. 


Feeley Advertising Agency . . New York, 
appointed agency for Polychrome Corp., 


Yonkers, N. Y., manufacturer of duplicator 
stencils, metal and plastic pre-sensitized 
and direct image plates and offset and 
duplicator printing inks 


Gould, Brown & Bickett . . Minneapolis 


named agency for Scherr-Tumico, St. 


James, Minn., manufacturer of precision 


measuring tools and instruments. 


Dunwoodie Associates . . New York and 
Garden City, N. Y., has merged with 
Murray Robert Heyert Associates, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y., under the Dunwoodie name. 
Mr. Heyert joins Dunwoodie as vice-presi- 
dent. The agency recently moved to new 
quarters at 292 Madison Ave., New York. 


Fensholt Advertising . . Chicago, named 
agency for Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of products for con- 
struction, building and farm markets. 


Desbarats Advertising Agency . . Mon 
treal, appointed agency for Shawinigan 
Chemicals, manufacturer of 
chemicals and stainless steel industrial 


Montreal, 
equipment. 


Donald W. Dragon. . from executive vice 
president to president, Duncan-Brooks, 
Garden City, N. Y. The agency has re- 
cently been appointed to handle the 
Stratos Div., Astrionics Div., and indus- 
trial products and reinforced plastics 
branches of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 


Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


Bob Watson . . from advertising manager, 
Garrett Oil Tools Div., U. S. Industries 
Longview, Tex., to the staff, A. S. Black & 


Co., Houston. 


Karl L. Gauck . . from research and plan 
ning director to marketing vice-president, 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Philadel 
phia. 


Gauck Farrahy 


Thomas J. Farrahy . . from assistant to the 
advertising director, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., to assistant group manager, Ketch 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


A. O. Buckingham . . from managing direc- 
tor, Young & Rubicam, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, to senior vice-president and plans 
board member, Y&R, New York, Also, 
Richard C. Anderson, named media rela 
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Project your 
ideas in a 


WAY ! 


Use the AO Opaque Projector to put 
over your sales and advertising presen- 
tations in a b/g way! You can project any 
opaque material from postage stamp size 
to 10” x 10” onto a big, brightly illumi- 
nated screen. 


The AO Opaque Projector helps you 
show what you mean so your audience 
gets the message quickly and emphatic- 
ally...saves you time, saves you money. 
You can eliminate costly, hand-lettered 
flip charts. You simply project actual 
source material such as sales charts, 
gtaphs, maps, budget figures, ad layouts, 
ad schedules, ad proofs, magazine and 
text-book pages...almost anything that’s 
flat and opaque. 


The AO Opaque is rugged and light- 
weight... weighs only 29 Ibs.... carry it 
anywhere...just plug into any standard 
110 V outlet and you're ready to go...no 
special operating skills needed! American 
Optical quality means years of trouble- 
free use. Send for information, now! 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division ¢ Buffalo 15, New York 
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tions and planning director in Chicago. He 
had previously been associate media di- 
rector in both the Chicago and New York 
offices. 


Bond & Starr . . Pittsburgh, named agency 
for Dover Div., Shenango Furnace Co. 
Dover, O., manufacturer of ferrous and 
nonferrous centrifugal castings, in addition 


to handling the parent company account 


Hoffman, York, Paulson & Gerlach . . Mil 
waukee, named agency for Bradley Wash- 
fountain Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
washfountains and multi-person showers. 


Dix & Eaton . . Cleveland, has added 
three accounts: Erie-Strayer Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of concrete batching and 
mixing equipment; H. J. Sherwood Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of preformed 
ceramic cores for investment castings; and 
National Metal Abrasives Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of shot and grit for in 


dustrial finishing. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law . . New York 
and Chicago, named for Lee 


Motor Products, Cleveland, warehouse dis 


agency 
tributor of automotive replacement parts. 


Cramer-Krasselt . Milwaukee, named 
agency for Paragon Electric Co., Twe 
Rivers, Wis., manufacturer of automatic 


electrical timers and controls. 


Smith, Taylor & Jenkins . . Pittsburgh, 


named agency for Automatic Welding 
Co., Waukesha, Wis. 


Kay Co., Pittsburgh. 


subsidiary of Mc 


Taylor M. Ward, Inc. . . Ithaca, N. Y., 
named agency for Hartman Metal Fabrica 
tors, Waterloo, N. Y., manufacturer of stor- 
age racks, loading docks, portable lift 
trucks and multi-purpose equipment. 


Faber Advertising . . Minneapolis, named 
agency for Flo-Tronics, Inc., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of electronic controls and 


materials handling systems. 


M. Glen Miller Advertising . . Chicago, ax 
pointed agency for W. A. Brown Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of industrial cam- 
eras and allied photomechanical equip 


ment. 


Jaqua Co... Detroit, named agency for Air 
Lift Co., Lansing, Mich., manufaciurer of 
air springs. 


Robert O. Wagner . . formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager, White-Rodgers Co., St. 
Louis, has joined Al Maescher Advertising, 


St. Louis. 


Jordan Advertising . . Brentwood, Cal., 
named agency for Pyrodyne, Inc., Los 
Angeles, manufacturer of temperature-indi- 


cator plates and other products for missile 
ground support and aerospace usage. 


Morton & Stanton . . Portland, Ore., named 

agency for Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, 

Ore., manufacturer of marine products and 
and paper. 


Howard H. Monk & Associates . . Rockford 
Ill, named agency for Smith Oil & Refin 
ing Co., Rockford, refiner and distributor 
f automotive fuels and supplies, heating 


ils and industrial fluids. 


Parker Advertising . . Dayion, O., has 
been named agency for National Tag Co., 
Dayton, manufacturer of custom designed, 
die-cut tags and pressure sensitive labels. 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Parker-Kalon, Clifton, N. J., a 
jivision of General American Transporta 
tion Corp., manufacturer of precision fas 


teners for construction and manufacturing. 


David F. Nicholas . . from commercial 
lighting sales promotion and advertising 
manager, Lightolier, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., 
to account executive, Ward William & Co., 


Union, N. J. 


Yardis Advertising Co. . Philadelphia, 
announces opening of an office in Trenton, 
N. J., at 9 N. Willow St. The office is under 
the direction of Arthur M. Abramsohn, 
partner in Flacks-Abramsohn, Yardis’ Tren- 
ton affiliate. He has been elected a vice 
president of Yardis. 

Frank C. Hohmeister . . from advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Torrington 
Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., to account 
supervisor and market research director, 
Charles Palm & Co., Bloomfield, Conn. 
Also, the agency has acquired the account 
f Hartford Special Machinery Co., Sims 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of thread rolling 
machines, drill units and other machinery. 


Robertson Advertising . . is the new name 
of Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Chicago. 
Clarence M. Gotsch, formerly vice-president 
and secretary, has re-established his own 
agency at 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Scott Robertson, president and treasurer 
and G. Bob Greene, vice-president, con- 
tinue as principals of Robertson. John H. 
Swan has been named vice-president and 
secretary. Also, Edmund Doles, formerly 
advertising and sales promotion specialist 
at General Electric, named copy chief; 
and Richard F. Johnson, formerly creative 
group member, Needham, Louis & Brorby, 


named account executive. 


Andrews Agency .. Milwaukee, appointed 
for two new accounts: Marshall Erdman & 
Associates, Madison, Wis., manufacturer 





‘\ 
of pre-fabricated schools and medical BIG SPENDERS * ee e 
buildings; and Rogers Hydraulics, Minne- | T0 ASSURE 
apolis, manufacturer of hydraulic presses | 


and other equipment. 


the Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., | HEALTHIER 


named agency for Power magazine, pub- 


first lished by McGraw-Hill, New York; and NATION 


for Union Steel Corp., Union, N. J., manu- 


* : 
thing facturer of stainless and specialty steels. 
Clinton C. Wells . . formerly partner and 


to Save sales manager, radio station WAFM, Mi- 


ami, Fla., has joined The Bresnick Co., 
for your Boston, as account executive. 


Walsh Advertising Co. . . Windsor, Ont., 
named agency for National Starch & 
Chemical Co., Toronto, Ont., manufacturer 
of packaging, paper converting and struc 
tural adhesives. 


Shaffer, Lazarus & LaShay . . has moved 
to new quarters at 100 E. Ohio St., Chi 


cago. 


Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Webster Mfg. Tiffin, O., manu 
facturer of conveyors, elevators and other 
products for materials handling. 


R. V. W. Todd . . named account executive, 
Smith, Winters, Mabuchi, New York. 


Recognized hospitals (listed by the 
J. T. McGrath . . marketing director, Car- American Hospital Association) are 
big spenders—purchasing about 
2.6-billion-dollars-a-year worth of 
supplies, equipment and services. 
But they spend with a deep sense 
Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Boston, of responsibility, for U. S. hospi- 
tals are dedicated to providing the 
best medical care in the world for 
their patients. 


penter, Matthews & Stewart, elected vice- 
president of the company. 


named agency for Magichemical Co. 
Brockton, Mass., manufacturer of ad 
hesives, sealants and coatings. 
These U. S. hospitals... . 

Charles O. Puffer . . from president, | serve 212 billion meals per year. 
C 3 »., Chicago, ice- ? 

meni O. Puffer Co., Chicag ~ vice | will epand en eotmeted $1,050, 
president, Roche, Rickerd & Cleary, 000,000 for new construction in 
Chicago. 1961. 


And since doctors estimate that pitsuce ainiasiaiitatiansiy WANN 
one in four of us will develop can- Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, appointed | 000 pounds of laundry per day. 


s r hat agency for Globe Glass Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
cer at some time in our lives, wha and its subsidiary, Amerada Glass Corp. feet of floor surface per day. 
better investment than to learn The company manufactures a line of lam- 

buy $313,000,000 worth of drugs 


P +9 : , : . eee 
how to guard yourself against it? inated, rg safety glass and louver ont dhianticiatials weete vain. 
screen glass. 


More than a million Americans are stk sielh iid, inliatiae ial 
alive today, cured of cancer, be- Si: When, . in the more than 10 million sur- 


+ account executive, | gical operations performed annu- 


cause they went to their doctors Buchen Advertising, Chicago, named vice- | ally. 
in time. president of the agency. 


maintain 800,000,000 square 


Write for details on HOSPITAL’S 
circulation leadership 





For more information, call our near- Henry Obermeyer . . senior vice-president, 


est office or write to “Cancer” in Bozell & Jacobs, New York, appointed 
x New England manager. } HOSPITALS, 
care of your local post office. 


Journal of the 
Kastor Hilton Chesley Clifford & Atherton A ; H ital 
AMERICAN - » New York, announces affiliation with merican hosp 
G. Street & Co., London, England. Association 
CANCER 840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

SOCIETY ® Albert A. Kohler Co. . . Old Greenwich, 

| Continued on page 164 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Ld Hp tx 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 


TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


_ For 21 years, 

longer than 
any other publication in the field— 
Textiles Panamericanos has served its 
textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 
Latin America—manufacturers for 


170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America's 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write .. . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 163 


Conn., named agency for Cleworth Pub 


lishing Co., Cos Cob, Conn. 


Muller, 
named agency for Texas 
New York. 


Jordan & Herrick . . New York 
Butadiene & 


themical Corp., 


Chirurg & Cairns . . New York, named 
agency for Reed Rolled Thread Die Co., 
Holden, thread 
and equipment. 


Mass., manufacturer of 


form rolling tools and 
named 
Wadsworth, 


valves. 


Penn & Hamaker . . Cleveland, 
agency for Ohio Injector Co. 
O., manufacturer of industrial 
Langeler-Stevens . . Orange, Conn., named 
agency for Milford Rivet & Machine Co 
Milford, 


Conn. 


Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoeher . . St. Louis, 
formerly located in the Fullerton Bldg., has 


moved to Farm & 


Home Bldg. 


new quarters in the 


Robert F. Higbee . . formerly associate 


copy director, Young & Rubicam, New 
York, named copy director in Y&R's Chi 


cago office. 


Jean H. Rooney . . from advertising, sales 
promotion and public relations manager 
Electronic Associates, Long Branch, N. J., 
to account executive, Ward William & Co. 
Union, N. J. Also, Lee D. Johnson, named 
senior copywriter. 


M. W. Rasmussen .. from advertising staff, 


Trane Co., to chief executive, Industrial 


Accounts Div., E. T. Holmgren, Inc., St. 


Paul, Minn. 
Media changes. . 


Radio-Electronic Master . . published by 
United Catalog Publishers, New York, has 
announced an enlarged page size, 8!/gx11 
14’’, for its 1962 edition. The 7x10” type 
plates 


area will permit use of catalog 


by manufacturers. No change in rates 


will be made. 

Ernest P. Baldwin . . from sales staff, 
Printer’s Ink, to advertising manager, Re 
porter of Direct Mail Advertising, Garden 


City, N. Y. 


Gardner, 
name of 


Stein & Frank .. is the 
Gardner & Stein, 
agency has also moved tc 
at 20 N. Wacker Dr. 


new 
The 


new quarters 


Chicago. 


William H. Walker . . 


Davidson Corp., t 


from advertising 


manager copy-contact 


staff, Feeley Advertising Agency, New 


York. 


Fred Wittner Co. . . 
Fitchburg Paper 


New York, named 
agency for Co., Fitch- 


burg, Mass. 


Philip B. Riner . 
promotion manager, 
John Wood Co. 
to account executive, 


South Bend, Ind. 


- from advertising and 
Bennett Pump 
Muskegon, Mich., 
MacDonald-Cook 


sales 


Div., 


Shipper-Motor Carrier Executive .. is a 
be published monthly 
1961, by Seitz Publishing 
Ariz., with 10,000 circula- 
John W. Cross, editor 
and publisher, has offices in Chicago. 


new magazine to 
starting June, 
Phoenix, 


tion guaranteed. 


Electronic/Electromechanical Production . . 
is the name of a new monthly to be pub- 
lished by Benwill Publishing Corp., Brook- 
line, Mass., beginning November, 1961. 
George Palken, Benwill vice-president, has 
been appointed publisher of the publica- 
be directed to 
and manufacturing and pro- 


tion which will industrial 
engineers 
juction executives. 

J. C. Guhl . . from assistant advertising 


manager, Systems Div., Beckman Instru- 
ments, Pasadena, Cal., to account execu- 
Pasadena. 


tive, Balsam Advertising, 


Charles W. Cleworth 
York state advertising representative, Cle- 
worth Publishing Co., Cos Cob, 


appointed manager 


- - formerly New 


Conn., 
business 
worth's plastics group. 


Cleworth Brownell 


A. W. Brownell II . 
American Builder, 


advertising sales 
named vice 
president, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
‘orp., New York. Also, Bayne A. Sparks, 
S-B vice-president and publisher of Amer 


manager, 


ican Builder, elected a director of the cor 


ration. 


Leonard Bleyer, Jr. . . from eastern ad- 
vertising manager, Furniture Retailer, 
published by Haire Publishing Co., to 
advertising director, American Engineer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Methods . . Greenwich, 


Yonn., announces publication 


Management 
of a foreign 








language edition, which is produced in 
German by the Goller Publishing Co., 
Baden-Baden, Germany. 


Traffic World published by Traffic 
Service Corp., Washington, D. C., has 
moved its New York area office from New 
York to 500 Summer St., Stamford Conn. 


Frank J. Rovsek . . from assistant execu- 
tive secretary, American Hardboard Asso- 
ciation, to managing editor, Wood & Wood 
Products, Chicago. 


Metal Finishing . . published by Metals 
& Plastics Publications, Westwood, N. J., 
has been accepted for membership in the 
Associated Business Publications. 


William J. Reichard . . named Cincinnati 
sales office manager, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., in addition to his duties as 
district Machinist/ 
Metalworking Manufacturing. Also, 
Joseph C. Page, formerly advertising rep- 
resentative, Houston Magazine, appointed 
to the sales staff of McGraw-Hill's Hous- 
ton office. 


manager, American 


Gene Hart . 
advertising sales manager, Gulf Publish- 


- from refining publications 


ing Co., Houston, to mid-continent man- 
ager with headquarters in Tulsa. 


Cahners Publishing Co. . 
appointed two new midwest managers: 
Gordon H. Gannett, for Modern Materials 


Boston, has 


Gannett 


Handling, and Irving A. Lesher, for Metal- 
working. Both men were formerly sales- 
men for their respective publications. 


S. Patrick Johnston . . named to the sales 
staff, SPE Journal, published by the 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Stamford, 
Conn. 


National Business Publications . . an- 
nounces the appointment of Dana Chase, 
Sr., president, Dana Chase Publications, 
Elmhurst, IIl., to the association's board 
Skyways, recently 
acquired by American Aviation Publica- 
tions, Washington, has joined NBP; and 
Gardner Publications, Cincinnati, pub- 
lishers of Modern Machine Shop and 
Products Finishing, has reinstated NBP 
membership. 


of directors. Also, 


Merritt H. Hursh . . from account executive, 
Maxwell Associates, Philadelphia, to mar- 
keting manager, Motor Age and Commer 
cial Car Journal, published by Chilton Co., 
Philadelphia. 


O'Neill 


Maass 
Photo mix-up 


@ The gentleman at the right above was 
incorrectly identified as William G. Maass, 
Conover-Mast Publications vice-president, 
on page 149 of the March IM. In reality, 
he is G. Peter O'Neill, newly named na- 
tional sales manager of Conover-Mast's 
Space/Aeronautics. Mr. Maass is at lett. 


Alex L. H. Darragh . . from executive edi- 
tor to editor, Transportation Supply News 
and Fleet Product News, published by 
Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. . . Wheaton, Ill., 
has appointed two new district sales man- 
agers: Theodore Roscoe, formerly sales 
manager, American Textile Reporter, Bos- 
ton, to represent Machine & Tool Blue 
Book, Hitchcock’s Machine & Tool Direc- 
tory, and Plant Management & Engineering 
in New England, and William G. Feiker, 
formerly New York sales representative, 
Newsweek, to represent Wood Working 
Digest, Grinding & Finishing, Metropolitan 
Transportation and School Bus Transporta- 
tion in New England and mid-Atlantic 
States. 


Donald E. Murray . . 
resentative for Occupational Hazards and 


named midwest rep- 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Business, 
both published by Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland. He formerly operated his 
own firm of publishers’ representatives. 


Frank K. Esherick, Jr. . 
sales representative, Wall St. Journal, to 


- from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh district manager, Design News, 
published by Rogers Publishing Co., Engle- 
wood, Colo. 


Associated Business Publications . . has 
appointed Ralph Head Affiliates counsel to 
the Merchandising Papers Div., ABP Sales 
Development Committee. 


American Aviation Publications . . Wash- 
ington, D. C., has appointed Norall & 
Hart, London, England, as representatives 
in France for all publications in addition 
to all other European countries. 


Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business . . is 
the new name of Plumbing & Heating 
Business, New York, official publication of 
the National Association of Plumbing Con 
tractors, effective with the April, 1961, is 
sue. 9 





From — 
Aius-Cuaumers 


To — 


YVaue & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


An Associated Construction Publication 








Little Rock, Arkansas 














KNOW THE SCORE! 


use BACON'S 


SELECTIVE SUBJECT RESEARCH 
for every currently published 
item on any subject 


This service can help you, your other 
departments, or your clients get vital 
research information on any subject 
desired. Thus it is based on your 
specific needs. You get everything on 
the subject you select, from our com- 
plete reading coverage of over 3500 
current business, farm and consumer 
magazines. 


You will want to make sure you get 
this new 36-page brochure. It describes 
this accurate, valuable information 
research service. Send today. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BROCHURE 


Please send my FREE copy of the “Subject 
Research Brochure.” Tre 


NAME 
FIRM 
eg cteciticnciienstininsiceniinitaiattinale 
ee STATE 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill., WA 2-8419 


Business Papers, Farm, and Consumer Magazines 
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Military Electronics 
Advertisers! 


Are you seizing 
the special opportunity 
coming up this June? 


When the Armed Forces go window- 
shopping in Washington from June 6 to8, for 
up-to-date radio-electronics equipment, will 
your products be there on display, will your 


firm’s name be on the viewers’ lips? 


Not only key Armed Forces personnel, but 
other buyers will be window-shopping too; 
contractors, subcontractors, and other mili- 
tary electronics firms, who may need your 


equipment. 


If you have not been able to get a booth at 
the Exhibit, it’s doubly important you should 
make your presence felt. You can do this 
most easily by taking part in the “exhibit in 
print”—the May issue of SIGNAL Magazine. 


Will carry AFCEA 
Convention news 


This special issue of AFCEA’s own magazine will carry special conven- 
tion news and information. It will be timed to come out just before the 
AFCEA Convention itself, so those who attend will refer to it constantly. 


Here’s your chance to keep your name strongly before the buyers; to 
remind them—and this is most necessary—that you have been active in 
military electronics and in Armed Forces telecommunications. 


Rates are low: from $300 for a full page to $120 for a third. 


Closing dates — 
copy to set, March 25th 


complete plates, April 10th 


Send in your space reservation today! 


SIGNAL 


BPA Official Journal of the Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Association 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36 * MU 2-6606 
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copy chasers 


OK 


os inserted 





VY 


Test your ads against these, 


for ‘personal involvement’ 


Copy Chasers point up the difference between good and poor 
copy by asking their readers to decide which examples go 
further toward involving them personally, not as admen, but 
as human beings—men with a future to worry about . . 


Gey Sometimes we fear that what 
we write about here may seem 
rather remote to many of our read- 
ers. 

We give examples of how to write 
in terms that will interest design 
engineers and what kind of lan- 
guage to avoid when addressing 
purchasing agents and how to get 
management to “identify” with our 
proposition and why some copy ap- 
proaches will make the reader turn 
the page quickly. 

But you are never the reader 
we're talking about. The reader is 
always somebody else. So maybe 
you have trouble “identifying” with 
what we Say. 


Reader involvement . . Just for 
the fun of it, we’re going to try to 
explain the difference between good 
copy and poor copy by giving you 
examples of copy that has been 
directed to you, not as an advertis- 
ing man, but as a man with a future 
to worry about. 

We want you to read the copy in 
two ads and decide for yourself 
which does the better job of involv- 
ing you as a person ... . which copy 


is more friendly, more persuasive, 
more urgent .. . which copy has 
more success in making the adver- 
tiser real and human to you. 

The first is a column ad, all copy. 
published by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith. Here’s the copy: 


CHAIR 
“A seat, usually movable, for one 
person” 

When you get home tonight—pull 
up your favorite and sit down. 

Then think for a moment about 
your family finances. 

You have enough insurance. 

Good. 

You've got a comfortable amount 
set aside for emergencies. 

Better. 

You can cover your costs of 
living—and you still have something 
left over. 

Best. 

Best because you're in a position 
to become an investor. To buy an 
actual ownership interest in some 
leading American company. To put 
your extra money to work where it 
has a good chance to grow over a 
period of time at an average rate of 
3% a year—and a good chance to 
pay you a return ranging from 4% 
to 5% from year to year as you go 
along besides. 

Any strings attached? 


One. An important string called 
“risk.” The risk that you might have 
to sell your stock at some particu- 
lar time when vou might have to 
take less than you paid for it. The 
risk that the stock you pick might 
not pay the dividends you hoped 
for. 

If you’re willing and able to take 
that risk, though, then we can’t 
think of any better place to put your 
extra dollars. 

And just which stocks should you 
buy? 

We'll be happy to prepare a sug- 
gested program for your particular 
funds, circumstances, and objectives 
any time you take the trouble to ask. 

There isn't any charge; you 
needn't feel obligated in any way. 
Simply address a letter to— 

JOsEPH C. QuINN 


The ad is finished off with the 
usual Merrill Lynch signature. 


Now, a full-page ad by New York 
Life. Two-thirds of the ad is a pic- 
ture of a pile of books, labeled 
variously: Life Insurance, Account- 
ing, Trusts, Law. The headline is: 
“When planning your estate use all 
the skills at your service!” Here’s 
the copy: 

In cooperation with your lawyer, 
accountant and trust officer, your 
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When planning your estate 


use ali the skills at your service 


NEW YORK LIFE 











New York Life . . do you identify? 


New York Life Agent can provide 
many valuable services. 

Conserving your estate to the best 
advantage requires careful planning 
by a team of experts. Possible tax 
saving agreements as well as the 
most beneficial means of distribut- 
ing your estate must be thoroughly 
explored. 

The key man in developing such 
a program is your lawyer. Only he 
may give you legal counsel. The 
specialized advice of your account- 
ant and trust officer can also be in- 
valuable. 

An important contribution can be 
made by your New York Life 
Agent, too. Every estate must have 
liquid dollars to meet death costs 
and preserve estate assets. Life in- 
surance makes these liquid dollars 
available immediately when they are 
needed. Your New York Life 
Agent's skill in coordinating insur- 
ance with your general estate can 
help make more productive use of 
all your estate assets. His assistance 
is yours without obligation. 

For information, call your New 
York Life Agent, or write: New 
York Life Insurance Co., Dept. US- 
13, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


We happen to think that the 
Merrill Lynch ad gets closer to us 
as human beings than the New 
York Life ad does, because it ap- 
proaches each one of us as a single 
human being, creates an atmosphere 
in which we can imagine 
ourselves, suggests a _ reasonable 
course of action, and at the same 
time presents the company as hu- 


easily 


man beings, too. 
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Take a tip . . If you agree with us 
that the Merrill Lynch copy does 
the better job, then go back and 
study the two. Paragraph length. 
Sentence length. Use of active and 
passive voice. Personal references. 
Short words and long words. 

The words themselves. In one ad: 
home, favorite, moment, comfort- 
able, left over, ownership interest, 
extra money to work, good chance 
to pay you, any strings attached, 
risk, better place, we'll be happy, 
there isn’t any charge. 

The other ad: cooperation, ac- 
countant, conserving, advantage, 
careful planning, experts, beneficial, 
distributing, developing, sound pro- 
gram, specialized, invaluable, im- 
portant contribution, estate assets, 
available, coordinating insurance, 
productive use, yours without obli- 
gation. 

Now—you’re a chemist, a power 
plant operator, an architect, a civil 
engineer. How does your copy read 
now? 


High-priced hodge-podge . . 
Clearprint is the trade name of an 
engineering drawing paper manu- 
factured by Clearprint Paper Co. In 
order to put forward some good 
words in favor of its product, the 
company caused to be printed on 
the inside front cover of Civil 
Engineering an advertisement, us- 
ing for this purpose three colors of 
ink, a small picture of hands hold- 
ing a sample of the paper, and 
some words. 

We are fascinated by the use 
made of the three colors of ink and 
of the words. 

The first group of words is “Your 
Best Work Requires Clearprint.” 
They have been set, as a headline, 
in reverse type against a_ black 
background, and all in capital let- 
ters. Neither reverse type nor all- 
caps is considered good practice. 
The headline is harder to read for 
those two reasons. 

As for the sense of the headline, 
it is a sentence that invites no fur- 
ther reading. The advertiser has 
paid for the privilege of saying 
something, and who’s to deny him 
the right. Whether the man to whom 
the statement is addressed (pre- 
sumably it is addressed to some- 
body—the reader—else the message 
would have been written in the 


president’s memory book) agrees or 
disagrees with the sentiment, there 
is no reason suggested why he 
should continue with the message— 
it is already complete: “Your best 
work requires Clearprint.” 


Won't quit . . Even so, words do 
follow. These, too, have been set 
in reverse type, this time against a 
blue background; this is also known 
to be poor practice. Type in reverse 
on a color is hard to read. It just 


is. You know—CLEArRPRINT? Clear 


print? 

Also, the lines of type have been 
extended the full width of the ad, 
and this is frowned upon by people 
who have studied the subject. 

But—supposing the text had been 


presented more  readably, what 


then? 


CLEARPRINT [That's one line.} 
Tracing Papers have served the 
Engineering and Architectural pro- 
fession since 1933, [Only since 
1933? How were engineering draw- 
ings produced before 19337 Oh— 
Clearprint Tracing Papers have 
served since 1933! That wasn’t clear 
at first glance, was it?} and the old- 
est tracings still serve our many 
friends today, as they have served 
for over 27 years. [What does that 
mean? The oldest tracings can't be 
any older than 27 years, so it must 
mean that some tracings made back 
in 1933 are still in use today. Then, 
“friends’’?} Clearprint Papers are 
watermarked for your protection. 
{This follows the reference to the 
Yontinued on page 170 





YOUR BEST WORK REQUIRES CLEARPRINT 
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Clearprint clearly unreadable 





“We use N.E.D. to find 


hidden buying influences 
99 


. Wwe never knew existed 








@ Uncovering new buying influences, finding new markets, new al PENTON | Publicati : eo : 
: : ; ublication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
customers ... these are the important jobs New Equipment Digest _PENTON | wating, © . - 


does best—and most economically. 

That’s why more companies today place more product advertising 

in N.E.D. than in any other industrial publication. They want new 

business and N.E.D. gets it. 

At the same time, advertising in N.E.D. maintains broad, industry- 

wide contact with present customers and prospects. No other 

industry publication reaches so many key men in as many plants in 

all major industries. 

Ask your N.E.D. representative for documentation of this impres- 

sive story. *Case histories on request Industry’s leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 168 


oldest tracings, and it seems to be a 
non sequitur.} 
UNIFORMITY: {That's a stunning 
word, isn't it?} 

The Unchanging Character of 
CLEARPRINT Papers includes an 
ideal Ink and Pencil Surface—Per- 
manent Transparency—Outstanding 
Erasing as well as Handling—Re- 
production and Lasting Qualities. 
To the above we have added— 


Whether you count the hours, the 
days, or the years, world-wide in- 
dustry has counted on NORWALK 
as the reliable source of compressors 
that fulfill every specification: from 
single stage to six stages; from 125 
to 42,000 PSI pressure; for a full 
range of gases: Acetylene, Air, Ar- 
gon, Specific Hydro Carbons, CO 
and CO., Ethane, Ethylene, HCL, 
Helium, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Ni- 
trous Oxide, Oxygen. 

NORWALK 
COMPRESSORS 
Almost 


Blends while discharging; 
No segregation or flotation 

Sturtevant Rotary Blenders start 
4-way blending while charging, con- 
tinue it during discharge, thus pro- 
ducing highly intimate, even blends 
of dry and semi-dry materials—with- 
in 3 to 5 minutes of start of charg- 
ing. 

Six complete blending cycles per 
hour are common. And Sturtevant’s 
special action produces no particle 
reduction, cleavage or  attritional 
heat—is highly effective yet gentle 
and safe even with explosives. 


Clearprint does not discolor with 100 
age. Years 
{A couple of questions. Why the Continuous Service 
initial caps? Why the dashes instead Custom Fabricating 
of commas? Isn't “The Unchanging The World’s Finest 
Character includes Lasting Compressors For 
Qualities” redundant? And isn’t that Every Industry . . . 
last sentence a little shaky in syn- For Every Purpose 
tax?} 
ERASING QUALITIES OF INK 
AND 2H PENCIL LINES {This 
seems to indicate that the lines have 
erasing qualities—but then you see 
that despite the initial cap at the 
start of the next paragraph, it's 
really a continuation of a sentence 
begun in the all-capital pbrase.} 
Drawn and redrawn—in the same 
areas—prove CLEARPRINT’S — un- 
equalled erasing strength. [This 
makes no sense.} Please hold our 
erased samples to the light and be 
convinced. [We searched all about 
us for “erased samples” and found 
none, so we could not, politely, 
oblige. Why “erased samples” in 
italics, anyway?} PRINTING— 
HANDLING—AND LASTING 
QUALITIES [This all-cap line is 
not the beginning of the next para- 
graph; it's a subbead.} 
The Files [why initial cap?} of our 
many friends prove that CLEAR- 
PRINT originals are not subject to 
cracks and creases—they yield copies 
of fine definition. [OK, but how 
about that business of “Printing” 


and “Handling” 7} 


Following this are two small cuts 
with captions, explaining how the 
blending is accomplished. More 
copy: 


Self-cleaning, dust-sealed drum; 
one-man accessibility 
Operation of Sturtevant Blenders 
is self-cleaning—drum interiors are 
completely dust-sealed. For inspec- 
tion of all models, one man simply 
loosens a few lugs to remove man- 

hole cover—quickly and easily. 


A dirty-gray cut of the compres- 
sor, an invitation to inquire, and 
the signature complete the ad. 

We make no comment. 

The other ad is a third-page by 
Sturtevant Mill. Taking it from the 
top, as they say in show business: 


There is more—more pictures, 
more copy—but we hope you’ve 
gotten our point: how to and how 
not to handle a fractional-page ad. 


Continued on page 172 


Highly Intimate Blends 
in 1 to 2 Minutes 





in 1 to 2 Minutes 
_ Wo segregation o 


Sturtevant Rotary Blenders start 4-way 


~ within 3 to $ minutes of start of charging 

Six complete blending cyctes per hour 

are common. And Sturtevant's special action 

" produces no particle reduction, cleavage or 

attritional beai ~ is highly effective yet 
gentic and safe even with explosives 


SRWALK 


COMPRESSORS ea 


vial from both 
Dire 


to endo 
ing i Seay right from 
stat of charging. 


ONTINU S SERVICE 
CUSTOM FABRICATING 
death, except to note that the cou- THE WORLD'S FINEST 


pon has been printed on an orange COMPRESSORS FOR 
block. Thus: two extra colors and EVERY INDUSTRY 
the cost of cover position for an FOR Oi 
ad most notable for carelessness. 


Operation of Sturtevant Blenders is self- 
Cleaning ~ drum interiors are completely 
dust-seated. For inspection of all modeis 
one man simply loosens » few lugs to re- 
move mashole cover — quickly and easily 


Well, we’ve beaten this poor ad to 


Nine standard models with 
capacities to 900 cu. ft. 


4 Sturvetam Blender 
% ‘orp. 's 


Short lesson in small space. . 

On consecutive right-hand pages of 

Chemical Engineering Progress we : om aa * 
found two fractional-page ads which oad 84 Le Seen 


te 
mee 


illustrate the extremes of advertis- 
ing effectiveness. 

The first is a half-page, all in 
reverse, by Norwalk Company. It 
reads, from top to bottom: 


Fully or semi-cutemotic, or 
monvally controlied operation 


Constructed of carbon stecl, stainless steel 
or Monel metal, Sturtevam Rotary Bleaders 
are engimecred to ft each customer's needs 
- can be supplied with injector sprays and 
any desired control system 

For more on Sturtevant Blenders, request 
Bulletin No. 080B. ( Bulletins also available 
on Mixers, Air Separators. Micronirers, 
Crushers end Grinders.» Write tadey. 
STURTEVANT MILL CO. 138 Chyyon 

Boston st 








Proved In Use For Superior Quality, 


Dependability And Safety . concise 


Norwalk . . an antique Sturtevant . 
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Once there were 
two tightwads... 


named “Optimize” 


CPI-Management is putting them to work fast...to cut 
costs and counteract the profit-squeeze. In 1959, here in 
the Chemical Process Industries, they spent $200 million 
for control equipment. And CHEMICAL WEEK’s editors say 
this figure can step up anywhere from 10 to 20% a year. 

“The need is for speed,” they insist, in an Engineer- 
ing Report from a recent issue. The very nature of auto- 
mation has everything to recommend it...“to produce 
the best product most economically from an existing plant, 
and to insure that the next plant is designed for this ideal 
operation.” This is optimization. The more important 
the need to cut costs, the more important it becomes to 
optimize — and to automate. 

Isn’t it remarkable today how much management 
men must know — regardless of their function or title, 
their technical or non-technical responsibility — to pro- 
duce at a profit? And isn’t it fortunate that from their 
hungry informational needs has come a completely indi- 
vidualistic magazine to fill this void. There are many 
newsweeklies. There are several CPI publications. But 
there is only one CHEMICAL WEEK. 

Are you using it... to automate your own CPI selling? 


Industry Spokesman for CPi-Management 


Chemical Wee 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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HENNINGSEN FOODS, ix. 








Standardized Sanitation & Henningsen Foods . . 2 different egg recipes 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 170 


F. P. Walther, Jr., head of the 
Boston agency of that name, wrote 
the Sturtevant ad; Irvin Evans, his 
art director, did the layout. 

We won't embarrass whoever was 
responsible for the Norwalk ad. 


Hen-fruit highlighted .. We came 
upon two ads about eggs this month. 
One of them shows a basket of eggs, 
and the headline is “Why we've 
put our eggs in one basket.” We 
can’t understand why anyone would 
think anybody else would be curi- 
ous as to why anyone would put 
their eggs in one basket. The ad 
is signed by Standardized Sanitation 
Systems, Inc. which comprises a 
number of sanitary supply suppliers. 

On the other hand, we liked the 
way Henningsen Foods used its 
eggs. There’s a cake in the picture 
with a big hunk carved out of it, 
revealing three whole eggs. This is 
rather startling, and what better 
way to illustrate “How many eggs 
do you use in your cake?” 

Copy explains that “Hentex 10 
is a blend of fresh whole egg forti- 
fied with corn syrup and salt (and) 
homogenized and pasteurized be- 
fore spray drying to produce a far 
more efficient egg for baking pur- 
poses.” 


Fords or better to open .. Are 


things getting tough in the tractor 
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business, or is Ford’s Tractor and 
Implement Division playing it 
smart? We noticed a_third-page 
vertical ad in Roads and Streets 
which stacks eleven poker hands 
along its edge. Headline asks: “How 
would you play these hands?” 
Copy explains that “in coming 
months, we'll discuss how most ‘ex- 
perts’ (steady winners) would play 
(these) hands in draw poker, jacks 
or better to open, 6 or 7 players in 
the game.” 
Ford is 


Apparently, going to 


Ford . . a gamble? 


spend its own good money helping 
people to lose (or win) theirs. The 
only commercial hinted at is: 


In the same series, we'll be tell- 
ing you of another way to win with 
Ford, and with no gamble at all; 
simply by using Ford tractors and 
equipment to help solve the prob- 
lems of your job. 

Seems like a long way to go to 
milk a gimmick. 

On the other hand, American 
Machine & Foundry made an in- 
teresting ad by using an arrange- 
ment of matches to suggest the de- 
sign of “a new interchange for 
radio traffic.” 


Kardex, because .. We are plenty 
puzzled by the Remington Rand 
Systems ad. (You'll find it repro- 
duced on p. 174.) There’s this slinky 
doll (“Gown by Norman Norell, 
Inc.”) pushing her pelvis toward a 
man (“executive type”’—you can 
tell, he’s got gray hair) who’s sitting 
at a desk (where the girl would nor- 
mally be) fingering a card (file. 
There seems to be a crystal chan- 
delier upper left, and the back- 
ground is made of some shiny stuff. 
Is this supposed to be a dream? 
“I dreamt that I was about to be 
seduced next to my Kardex file?” 
Headline gives no clue. “It’s 
tempting to guess—but why guess 
when you can be sure... faster 
Continued on page 174 





He designed a 
new interchange 
for radio traffic 
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. meaningful gimmick 








Account 


Advertising Executives 


Management 


Market Research 
Management 


The silent consultant whose pa 
speak for you at decision time 


Wherever industrial markets and 
media are being selected and schedules 
planned, it’s a safe bet you'll find 
Industrial Marketing’s Market Data 
& Directory Number. 

The MD&DN “sits in” on thousands of 





Agency Media 
Executives 


planning sessions each year. And, in- 
dustrial advertisers and agencymen who 
choose markets and media look to this 
annual reference for the basic informa- 
tion they need before marketing de- 
cisions are made and _ schedules set. 


If you want your sales story to speak for you when marketing plans are 
being made, your ad belongs in the MD&DN. Positioned adjacent to related 
editorial material, your “tell-all” ad can be seen by decision-makers all year 


long. Reserve your space, now. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 41st ANNUAL 


Market Data and Directory Number 


is an unduplicated source of market-with-media data on each of 71 major 


classifications of industrial and trade markets. 


200 E. Illinois Street, Chicago, 11 — 630 Third Avenue, New York, 17 


PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 25 - AD COPY CLOSING DATE: MAY 10 
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Kardex for intimate moments 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 172 


with the remarkable mobile 
Executive Kardex.’ What is this? 
Do we read more—or less—into this 
ad than is there? Can this be the 
way to sell office machinery? 


More miscellany . . The purpose 
of the Coronet Films ad reproduced 
below is to suggest how films can 
be used as teaching aids. We just 
hope, for the sake of children 
everywhere, that the man who art- 
directed the ad and planned the 
hand-lettered headline, isn’t allowed 





ONET FILMS 

DE SYSTEMATIC 
COVERAGE OF 
NVWYOR TEACHING 
OBEGIVESE] 


CORONET FILMS 








to take a hand in the film titles. 


Colorlessness the key .. You've 
seen many ads in which color is 
used to distinguish the parts of a 
piece of equipment made of the ad- 
vertiser’s material. In the W. R. 
Grace ad, everything is in color 
except the advertiser's product. 
Over-all, the picture is red; only 
the side cowl cover, the side seat 
shield, and the pivot cap on the 
seats are shown black-and-white, 
to indicate what parts of the Thun- 
derbird are made of Grace Plastic. 
Pretty effective. 


Metered minks? . . And—by what 
stretch of the imagination did Nep- 
tune Meter Company manage to get 
a broad in a mink into its ad about 
gas meters? Well, she’s an “old 
flame,” and “the little blue white 
gas flame, as luxurious in warmth 
as milady’s mink, is today the sym- 
bol of comfort, convenience and re- 
liability, just as it has been for 50 
years,” and it’s also the “symbol of 
the gas industry.” and Neptune 
makes gas meters. 

The girl probably stopped a lot 
of guys, but we hate to think that 
such a device is the best way to get 
guys to read about gas meters. 
Maybe it is, and maybe it’s the best 
way to get guys to read about a lot 
of products that don’t have any sex 
appeal themselves, but does it make 


for good industrial advertising? 
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Grace Plastic Adds to Lasting Value of Classic Car 


wn GRACE «00 ER 











Grace . . product stands out 


We stopped. We also stopped at 
the ad by Lock Joint Pipe Co. which 
showed a closeup of a blood trans- 
fusion. (A realistic blood red is 
used for the tubes.) Excuse here 
is that “tapping lifelines under 
pressure has become a vital tech- 
nique for sustaining life and growth, 
whether it be a human circulatory 
system or a community water sup- 
ply.” 

We say Ugh. Give us back the 
broad in the mink. 








When a Ufchine is tapped... 





Coronet Films . . poor kids 
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. does sex sell meters? 


Neptune . 


t Pipe . . bloody realism 








Put/ first} things first 


Heart and Blood Vessel Diseases 





You probably can't give to every worthy health 
appeal. But how can you choose among them? 
Why not give first to those causes that mean 
the most to you, your family and your business? 


The heart and blood vessel diseases are the 
+1 health enemy in the United States today. 
They take more lives each year than all other 
causes combined. They afflict more than 10 mil- 
lion adults and children. They cause a work- 
loss of 69 million man-days annually at an 


GIVE to your 
HEART FUND 








estimated cost of a billion dollars. 

Your Heart Fund dollars have already helped 
to produce great life-saving advances in pre- 
venting rheumatic fever, controlling high blood 
pressure, reducing fatalities from heart attack 
and correcting heart defects through miracles 
of surgery. 


BUT HEART DISEASE IS STILL THE +1 KILLER. 
So, put first things first. Put your Heart Fund at 
the top of your gift list for health. 
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WHERE YOUR 
SALES STORY REACHES THE 


Today, most major advertising decisions are 


shaped by team effort. Chances are, in the com- 
panies and agencies you want to reach, at least 
three. four or more executives will influence the 


choice of your market, medium or service. 


Industrial Marketing’s monthly penetration of 
industrial companies and agencies is a_ vital 
factor for IM advertisers. Because IM is the 
only publication serving the specialized interests 
of those concerned with selling and advertising 
to business and industry, most of the men who 
call the shots on industrial markets and media 


are enthusiastic IM _ readers. 


At the American Cyanamid Company, for ex- 
ample, where about $3,000,000 was allocated 
to the business press during 1960, advertising 
decision-makers freely tell us that Industrial 
Marketing is “an excellent source for ideas”— 
“consistently rewarding” — “a practical hand- 
book”’—"“an invaluable reference.” Here, in full, 
is what four key members of American Cyanamid’s 


decision-making team sav about IM: 
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T. M. WENNERGREN 


Manager, Institutional 
Advertising Department 


American Cyanamid Company 


“Industrial Marketing is an ex- 
cellent source for ideas to help 
an advertising manager make 
his work more productive and 
profitable to his company. With 
increased demands from man- 
agement for wiser use of ad- 
vertising appropriations, the 
marketing experiences selected 
for editorial coverage in IM 
offer valuable guidance and 


stimulation for advertising.” 





Decision-Making Team 


Cc. W. KOHLMAN 


Manager, 
Advertising Department 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


“TI read my copy of Industrial 
Marketing as soon as it arrives. 
It is always stimulating, con- 
sistently rewarding and _ pro- 
vocative of many promotional 
ideas we use. Industrial Mar- 
keting is a work tool without 
which our task would cer- 


tainly be more difficult.” 


NORMAN lL. PRINCE 
Advertising Manager 


Plastics and Resins Division 


“Industrial Marketing consist- 
ently provides reading of im- 
mediate and long-range interest 
and practical help. Its articles 
and reports on advertising, 
sales promotion, etc., are sales- 
oriented, and therefore are par- 
ticularly valuable to me as an 
advertising manager who works 
closely with several product 
sales groups. IM is a practical 
handbook for an 


advertising man.” 


industrial 


MARTIN B. FRIEDMAN 
Manager, Advertising & 
Promotion Department 


Organic Chemicals Division 


“In a diversified division such 
as ours, Industrial Marketing 
has proved to be an invalu- 
able reference. Each issue brings 
helpful 
material, important selling and 


with it background 


advertising facts. For us, IM is 


required reading.” 


Selling and adociiising lo business and anddbily 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 t ABC N'BiP| 


630 THIRD AVENUE » NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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REPORT to 


paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 


ALLERGIC TO READERSHIP SURVEYS? 


Everybody grants that, in the final 
analysis, it is readership of a business 
publication that establishes its ultimate 
value. Not circulation, which at best only 
takes a magazine to a man’s desk. Not 
circulation method, though there is much 
to be said for the paid system. Not edi- 
torial content alone, because what’s in a 
magazine doesn't register until it’s read 
by the people you want to reach. The 
final, consummating act that counts is, 
and has to be, reading. 


Other day we looked over some 30 sur- 
veys on readership of magazines in this 
field, each conducted independently of 
any publication, most to a manufac- 
turer’s own list of customers and pros- 
pects. PAPER TRADE JOURNAL did not 
“win” all these surveys, but we did come 
out on top in the grand total—on both 
mentions and preferences. Where we 
weren't on top we were a strong second. 
If you're not hopelessly allergic to read- 
ership surveys and still have an interest 
in this unbiased evidence of true reader- 
ship, let us know. 


HOW EDITORS DO TALK 


We cornered our chief editor the other 
day, and asked him bluntly, ‘““Where does 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL fit in the field?” 


“That's easy,” he replied. **We're bounded 
on the north by Tappi, a highly technical 
publication that specializes in the chem- 
istry of pulp and paper production... 
the long hair stuff. 


“On the west and south,” he continued, 
“we're bounded by general trade publica- 
tions, mostly monthlies. This leaves us 
slightly north of center, the only mag- 
azine in the field that specializes in 
practical technical information for mill 
management, plus news and trends 
every week. 


“You might like to know, too, that all 
four ‘writin’ editors on PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL have had practical paper mill 
experience and are graduates of technical 
schools 


|) | Pees 


‘‘Never mind now,” we interrupted. 
“This is all the space we got this time.” 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Warns Copy Chasers against 
rash, unsupported generalities 


= Your Copy Chasers’ exchange of 
correspondence with Mr. Harty con- 
cerning the AIA “Best Ad Book,” 
[IM, February, pp. 176-8] was in- 
teresting. I am sure, however, it 
touched a sensitive spot with others 
than Mr. Harty. 

The statement, “Here is a case of 
subjectivity working at an extreme: 
the selection of ‘masterpieces’ by 
people who obviously know little 
about advertising fundamentals,” 
implies that no one who submitted 
a “masterpiece” had any knowledge 
of the fundamentals of advertising. 

Tsh! Tsh! Gentlemen, do you feel 
that only the Copy Chasers have 
the grasp of those fundamentals 
necessary to offer subjective judg- 
ment? A review of the book will 
show judgments by quite a few 
people whom some well-known and 
well-managed companies are em- 
pleying under the assumption that 
they do know advertising funda- 
mentals. 

My criticism is not inspired by a 
bad review. As I recall the Copy 
Chasers’ original critique, our “mas- 
terpiece” was well treated. It is 
meant merely to point out that 
choice of statements in letters as 
well as advertisements are im- 
portant. They can be misunderstood. 

P. M. REYNOLDS 
Manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, Corning Glass 
Works, Technical Products Div., 
Corning, N. Y. 


Intends added circulation 
for ‘61 Ad Budget Study 


= I would be very interested in 
obtaining approximately 20 copies 
of your article entitled “1961 In- 
dustrial Ad Budgets—how big, what 
goes into them?” This article ap- 
peared in the January, 1961, issue 
of your magazine [p. 31.] 

Your article is one of the best 


I have ever seen on the subject, and 
the reprints are intended for cir- 
culation to interested parties 
throughout our company. 
ARTHUR G. BAITZ 
Marketing director, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co, 
Richmond, Va. 
[Reprints of the article are available 
at 25c per copy from Reprint Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill_—Ed.] 


Lauds article on ‘61 Ad Budget 
Study as ‘most interesting’ 


« I found your article on 1961 ad 
budgets which appeared in INnpus- 
TRIAL Marketinec [Part I, January, 
p. 31-9; Part II, February, p. 53-9] 
most interesting and informative... 
WILLIAM M. MORISON 
Sales manager, National Yellow 
Pages, The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Columbus 15, O. 


Asks to reprint ‘anti-gloom’ 
viewpoint of forum contributor 


= We would appreciate permission 
to reprint in our house organ—“The 
Niagaran”—Robert Salamone’s con- 
tribution to the “Sales Executives 
Forum” titled “Don’t Talk Gloom,” 
appearing on page 38 of the Feb- 
ruary issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 

We feel it might give some of our 
sales people a brighter slant on 
things' 

COTY R. GRAHAM 
Editor, “The Niagaran,” Niagara 
Distributing Corp., Adamsville, 
Pa 


Article on working models, 
circa ‘55, still has interest 


®# This is probably going to sound 
like “ancient history,” nevertheless, 
I'll ask! 

Way back in May of 1955 you 
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Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each: over 100, 12'/,¢ each. Quantity rates on 50¢ reprints are: 10 
to 50, 40¢ each; 50 to 100, 32!/,¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. 


R433 Today’s industrial ad manager . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey . . IM’s an- 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 If you're working too hard, you're not 
doing your job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engineers. 
R423 Here's proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation analysis—a must in media 
selection. 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R41 direct GE’s mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here's a 
test. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a longer 
reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail sale. 
R403 What to do after you launch a new 


R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 


R369 Why it takes effective plans and mer- 
chandising for new product success. 
R367 Getting the most from a case history. 
R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not organ- 
ized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

A361 A basic guide to better press re- 





See page 86 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available 











R391 Are trade show exhibits worth their 
cost? 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here's proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 

R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or little 
ads often? Part II (see # 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here’s how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 


R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a trade 
show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies what 
they're worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion. 

R341 A basic guide to sales incentives. 
R340 A basic guide to open houses. 
R338 Brainstorming—valuable tool or pass- 
ing fancy? 

R337 How to apply research to industrial 
marketing. 

R366 A basic guide to readership reports. 
A334 How to write industrial publicity arti- 
cles. 

R332 How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram. 

R331 How to promote a company centen- 
nial. 





Reprint 


Number: Quantity 








Please use this coupon. Order by number from 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must accom- 
pany order under $2. 


product—Globe Industries’ approach. Me. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr Mrs. 
programs fail. Miss 
R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. Title 
R400 How Awmerican-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? i Zone 
R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting LETTERS . . Now he can 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles | continued from p. 178 


Photo-Reporting, national adver- cca e 
ai published an article titled “Demon- 


tising managers, agency account ‘ : a 
executives and art directors cite | Strate It with Working Models,” 
examples of how Sickles has which appeared on page 52 of that 
helped them obtain pictures and | ‘SSUE- 

stories for advertising. Eight Would it be possible to secure one 
national advertisers describe or two reprints of that article? . . 
case histories of their experi- a re 
ences with, in most cases, the L. W. Ramsey Advertising 
finished ads being illustrated. Agency, Davenport, Ia. 














. for more details write or phone, 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 s We receive wonderful assist- 


- ance from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 

Seeeccscceseeesscesseeseses andi honestly consider your maga- 
: ’ zine an executive member of our 

Appliance Service marketing staff. 

« M4 o 

1S hig Business Vice-President in Charge of 

Marketing, Onan Div., Stude- 


SSSSSOSSSOSSCSSSSSSESCSCOSSCECESCS baker-Packard Corp., Minne- 


Fer facts ett: this tne growing wom apolis 
ask for your copy of Market File “B". 








ROY E. MULLIN 


Serv 1CC my N a S eel ll Another reader loves us 


505 "N. LaSalle St, — 10, Mm. 


yy : rn | each copy, keeping them under lock against a major childhood 
SINCLAI “ | , 
4 yo | and key. menace. Rheumatic fever and 
= “ DELLA M. GRATTAN 


rheumatic heart disease now 
President, D. M. Grattan Co., 
SE ts a New York 


eeans § max 


BETHLEHEM ~~ PRODUCTION DEPT. infections. 


NEW rinest pecats EveR MADE | 
RUBBERCAL® (plostic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough. | TO SAFEGUARD 
Easiest opplied — without woter in any weather. Best indoor, out | 
rie shes ace Mor mrearetines 24 Wr Ad for somples sata dod Sep | | YOUR CHILD — 

MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. | | 
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Excellent conditions for dynamic Space } ' om a : ~ 
ae oar | will be offered by German | — —z your physicion especially if 
p of g technical journals. | | THARDWELL | there is a high fever, swollen 
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contacts with manufacturers of industrial le a neck gianas, di iculty in swal- 
equipment ond their agencies. | 
Please send complete resume to Box 573, 
c/o industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


s Your magazine continues to grow 
in stature, and we jealously guard Medical science has scored 


can be prevented through 
prompt treatment of “strep” 











lowing, nausea or vomiting. 
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RESULTS WILL AMAZE YOU/ c | ; | For more information, 
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other beoutitul Gold Door Knocker CUFF = — | ask your Heart Association. 








LINK! For sales promotions, special events 
conventions, etc. When you need NEW BUSI- E Ya oe 
. NESS fost...THIS iS IT! FREE SAMPLE! J > | For greater advances 
MARVIC ADV. CORP. . . 
861-Al MANHATTAN AVE, BROOKLYN 22, N.Y against heart disease, 


Cec ewadontial wok . +. then he laughed at my suggestion | | GI VE 


Add 26 copy experts to and said the pany ded more 


your staff—but not to advertising like he needed a hole in to y' our ® 
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MU 3-1455 Persuasive Communication 
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Index to Advertisers 





“Air Conditioning Heating and 
ee . 81 
Air Force/Space Digest : 96 
“American Artisan 30 
American Aviation 
“American Ceramic Society Ae 
*American City, The 67 
*American Gas Journal 
American Optical Co. . 162 
*American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The WENT 
*American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air-Conditioning En- 
gineers 156 


*American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The 6-7 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 17 
*Ames Publishing Co. 4,5 
Appleton Coated Paper Company, 
The 99-100 
*ASHRAE Journal 156 
Associated Business Publications, The 60 
“Associated Construction Publications 19 
*Automotive Industries 4th Cover 


105 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 165 
*Breskin Publications 

Brown, Arthur, & Bro., Inc. 160 
Buchen Company, The 57 


*Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada 139 


*Business Week 26 
*Buttenheim Publications 67, 149 


“Ceramic Bulletin 127 
Chemical Engineering 8-9 
Chemical Week 171 

*Chilton Company 20-21 

*Chilton Publications 118-119, 4th Cover 

*Civil Engineering 105 


*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
10-11, 16, 62-63, 88-89, 141 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory _ 141 
*Construction Equipment 88-89 
“Construction News 165 
“Constructor, The 108 
“Contractors & Engineers 149 
Cooks’ Inc. 132 
*Copp, Wm. C., & Associates 166 
Copy Shop, The 


“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 
“Domestic Engineering 


Electric Appliance Service News 
Electro-Technology 

*Electronic Industries 

Electronic News 

Electronics Buyers’ Guide 
*Engineering News-Record 


Factory 147 
Fairchild Publications 95 


*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The — 126 
Food Engineering _......___._-____--_. 118-119 
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*Gardner Publications, Inc. - aces aa 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. __ 135 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. _. 

“Gulf Publishing Co, _.... 


“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Hospital Purchasing File _ 
“Hospitals 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

“Industrial Distribution _ 

“Industrial Distributor News 

“Industrial Equipment News 

“Industrial Heating 

“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 4 

“Industrial Marketing 173, 176-177 

“Industrial Press, The 68-69, 81 


“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 
2nd Cover 


*Iron & Steel Engineer 101 


“Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 


“Keeney Publishing Co, 


*Law and Order 3rd Cover 
Letter Shop Inc., The 164 


“Machine Design 65 
“Machinery 68-69 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 109 


Management and Business Automa- 
tion __ 102 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 23 


Marvic Company, The 180 
“Materials Research & Standards 160 
“Mayor and Manager 3rd Cover 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 8-9, 
26, 78-79, 92-93, 103, 108, 121, 128, 129, 
147, 160, 171 
*Metal Finishing 112 
“Metals and Plastics Publications, Inc. 112 
“Missiles and Rockets _. ; 117 
“Modern Packaging - vid 114 
Multi-Color Process Co. . 180 


National Tag Co., The 157 


“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


Oil and Gas Journal, The 


“Package Engineering 124 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 164 
*Paper Trade Journal 178 
“Penton Publications 24-25, 65, 169 
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The 120, 144 


“Petroleum Refiner 12-13 
*Pit and Quarry 2 
“Plant Engineering 14-15 
“Power Engineering 137 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 2nd Cover 
“Products Finishing 116 
“Products Finishing Directory 116 
“Public Works Magazine 22 
“Public Works Publications 22 
Purchasing 16 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 


“Reinhold Publications 
*Rock Products 


“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 180 
*Signal 166 
“Smith, Harry W., Inc. 106 
“Smith, W. BR. C., Publishing Co. _ 122, 123 
Space/ Aeronautics 62-63 
*Stanley Publishing Company 132 
*Steel 24-25 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 107 


*Technical Publishing Co. 14-15, 137 
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Textile World 92-93 
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United Press International 
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; EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Advertising’s Role in Marketing 


The recently published report on the progress of Du- 
Pont’s advertising research program, which has been 
under way now for more than four years, provides ma- 
terial for a most interesting and provocative discussion. 
DuPont is spending about $450,000 a year on this basic 
research, or something over 1% of its total appropria- 
tion of $40 million. Since much of its effort is directed 
to industrial markets, the report, presented at a recent 
conference of Associated Business Publications, at- 
tracted wide interest. 

The reason this research is so interesting to mar- 
keters is that it is long-term, providing both the time 
and money needed for the exploration of all aspects of 
advertising and the total marketing effort of which it 
is a part. It goes beyond such questions as how well an 
individual ad is read in relation to another, and delves 
into such important problems as sales results and the 
amount of advertising needed to accomplish a given 
objective. 

The methods used are intended to be truly scientific, 
and the personnel of the research section consist of 
two experimental psychologists, one operations re- 
search specialist, one statistician and one chemical 
engineer. The fact that there are no working advertis- 
ing or marketing men in the section is significant of the 
desire to be completely objective. 

In reporting on the industrial aspects of the research 
program, E. J. Pechin, assistant director of advertising, 
told the ABP that one such project is estimated to take 
six years for completion. Some of the things which 
DuPont hopes to learn are: 

What are the sales effects of industrial advertising? 

What other effects does it have? 

How long do these effects last? 

Are some products over-advertised and some under- 
advertised? 

In order to get the correct answers, advertising has 
to be controlled and manipulated, and used with and 
without various other marketing activities. Inter- 
views with customers and analyses of sales results are 
intended to show how well business is retained, and 
how much of it is diverted from competition through 
advertising. 

The significance of the DuPont objectives, and the 
importance of getting the right answers to its ques- 
tions, are suggested by a recent report which said that 
a leading industrial advertiser has decided that its 
old products are being too heavily advertised, in rela- 
tion to the amounts spent for the promotion of new 
products. Therefore this company has decided to re- 
duce the expenditures for the advertising of estab- 
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Basic research might well create vital new concepts for 
industrial advertising 


lished products by 10%, and to increase advertising of 
new products by a similar amount. 

This may have been a wise decision, but as far as is 
known, it was based on the opinions of several experi- 
enced people who were familiar with the advertising 
and sales problems of the company, and not upon any 
specific evidence on one side or another. It may well 
be that some products are over-advertised because their 
markets are static or shrinking, but to decide that all 
established products are over-advertised appears to be 
an assumption which can hardly be valid in the ab- 
sence of specific information on the subject. 

Likewise, it may easily be true that new products 
are launched without sufficient advertising, just as 
many are introduced to a waiting world without suffi- 
cient knowledge of potential markets or suffi- 
cient information about the best methods of distributing 
them to industrial buyers. But exactly what standards 
are available to determine how much should be spent 
to carry a new product through the launching period 
into an established marketing success? And how much 
variation is there between a new material, like a Du- 
Pont synthetic fiber, and a piece of capital equipment 
like a new machine tool? 

The question of the correct relation between adver- 
tising expenditures and those for other marketing 
efforts has not been satisfactorily answered. It is prob- 
ably more difficult to get the answer in the industrial 
field than in the promotion of consumer products, where 
individuals or family groups are the only ones to be 
influenced. But the question is highly important, and 
basic research like that undertaken by DuPont will 
help to get the answers. Others will have reason to 
earmark at least 1% of their advertising appropriations 
for this kind of research, which might well create some 
vital new concepts for industrial advertising and mar- 


keting. 
—_ 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 








meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR od MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors .. . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing — for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 24 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 
. . . whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
142¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in N'BP) 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 72 West 45th Street » New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 





SELL TO 
MACK 
TRUCKS, 

ING. 


by the Mack 
“Steel Buying Committee”’ 


Presented as a public service 
to industry. Digested from 
an article in Automotive 
Industries. For a full copy 
of this article, write to: 


(LtoR) C.H. Trader, Assistant to the Director of Purchases 
H. A. Dickson, Factory Manager (Allentown) 
C. A. Scharfenberg, Executive Engineer 


At Mack Trucks, buying is a group function and purchase decisions are 
the result of several opinions. Buying steel is a typical example of how 
the group function works. 


Responsibility for buying steel and other basic materials is shared 
by Purchasing, Engineering and Operations (Manufacturing). The three 
job functions work together, but their individual responsibilities are 
broken down this way: 


Engineering sets material specifications and evaluates, on a cost basis, 
every material deviation and/or new part before it is released for pro- 
duction. We always try to use standard steels, but, where these will not 
do the job, our Research Department creates special formulas. Although 
Engineering does not usually specify the supplier, it will name the 
source if there is only one material that will be acceptable. 


Manufacturing determines material costs on the basis of tooling, fab- 
rication and raw stock prior to releasing the material for production. If 
production problems traceable to the material in use arise, Manufac- 
turing will ask for a review, or suggest a product or drawing change. 
This department also directly influences quantities by recommending 
optimum inventory requirements. 


Purchasing, of course, is responsible for selecting suppliers and 
maintaining proper inventories. To successfully sell to Mack Trucks, a 
prospective vendor must rate favorably on the following criteria: engi- 
neering, available production capacity, financial responsibility, com- 
petitive price and terms, geographic location, willingness to supply, 
adequate and proper equipment and administrative capacities. Along 
with Engineering and Manufacturing, Purchasing makes a complete 
study of the bidder’s facilities and capabilities, often resulting in an 
order for the supplier who is not low bidder. 


The specific quantity of steel is determined by the Central Planning 
Division of the Procurement Department and signed by the Supervisor 
of the Steel Group. Quantity is determined by the number of parts to 
be made, sales forecasts from top management, length of run, amount 
of inventory space and the amount of money that management will 
allow to carry steel inventory. 


Quality of purchased material is checked carefully at Mack Trucks. 
Physical testing is done in our laboratory, and, from time to time, they 
request test and pull bars. Quality Control specialists keep a constant 
surveillance on many steel parts such as axle shafts, gears, engine com- 
ponents, clutches, etc. 


We would recommand prospective sellers to Mack Trucks to 
make known their names, products and quality to us through 
advertising, as well as following up with direct sales calls. Calls 
should be made to Purchasing, as Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing executives are seen only at our request. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION REACHING ALL EIGHT CYLINDERS OF THE AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURING MARKET: 
PASSENGER CARS + TRUCKS AND BUSES + AIRCRAFT + POWERED CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND FARM EQUIPMENT + PARTS + ENGINES 


























